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PITTSBURGH, PA., U.S. A., 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


Westinghouse Automatic Brake, Westinghouse Automatic Freight Brake, 


Westinghouse Locomotive Driver Brake. 


The “AUTOMATIC” has proved itself to be the most efficient train and safety brake known. Its application is {nstantaneous; it can be operated from any car in 


train, if desired, and should the train separate, or a hose or pipe fail, it applies automatically. 
on the apparatus sold them. 

ight Brake is essentially the same apparatus as the Automatic Brake for 
Pn pay. cB Scechanisin, and is sold at avery low BF o-wrod The saving in accidents, flat w 
safety, will repay the cost of its application within a very sho 


A GUARANTEE is given customers against Loss from PATENT SUITS 
FULL INFORMATION FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 
meta ont sate ene dead cal ee ee eee an coin as to form 


and the increaaed s le with perfect 


The Westinghouse Automatic Brake is now in use on 20,000 engines and 195,000 cars. This includes 95,000 freight cars. Orders have been received for 45,000 of the improved 


quick action brakes since December, 1887. 





ELLIOT FROG ot hes CO., 


Lap Switches. 
Rails of any Weight or Section Desired 
Carried in Stock. 


RIGID FROGS. 
Split Switches. 
Automatic Switch Stands, 


SPRING RAIL FROGS. 


Wrought Iron Head Chairs, Rail Braces, Bridle Rods and every ion of 
Railroad Iron Work. (Catalogue and other nes furn ned on 
application. EA ST. LOUIS, I 


BUDA FOUNDRY & MANUFACTURING CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wood, Wheel, Hand and Push CARS, with Seamless Rolled Steel Tires 
Switch Stands and Switch Fixtures. Pit Cars, Dump Cars, Iron Cars, etc. 
BUDA, - - - - 


Chicago Office, 601 PHerix BUILDING. 


el Or AW ee - LOU DSO, 
24 COLUMBIA STREET, NEW YORK, 


MAKER AND PATENTEE OF 
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Improved Hydraulic Jacks, 


PUNCHES, BOILER-TUBE EXPANDERS, 
DIRECT ACTING STEAM HAMMERS, 


Communications by letter will receive prompt attention. 
Jacks for Pressing on Car Wheels or Crank Pins Made to orden 





THE MURPHY VARNISHES. 


Distinct Grades especially adapted for 


Chicago. 
NEWARK, N 





Rai!way Cars, Carriages, Pianos, Fine Furniture, Public Buildings and Private Dwellings. 
CHIO Mee yb STATES 
ROSS pe mpe SHC ONGDON SHOES 


MURPHY & COMPANY, 22d & Dearborn Sts., 
CONGDON BRAKE SHOE CO. 


.d., New Yorxe, Cievetanp,. St. Lovis. 
CHIC AGI JILL . 
RAMAPO IRON WORKS. RAMAPO WHEEL" oF DY co 


BRAKE SHOES 
OHIO “% EASTERN | STATES. » 





FRANK J. HECKER, President. C. L. FREER, Vice President and Treasures, 


PENINSULAR CAR CO, 


DETROIT MICH. 


Freight Cars of all Classes. Car Wheels and Castings. 
Capacity, 30 Cars jer day. 


PROCTOR PATTERSON, 
Sec. 


¥- 9- readenk. and Treas. 
THE W.$, TYLER WIRE WORKS 60., 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, 


MANUFACTUPERS OF 


Double Crimped Minine Cloths, 


From Brass, Copper, Steel and Iron Wire. 


Office pats . Wire Guards and Wire Work of every 
description. Paty 


FRASER & CHALMERS, Agen Chicago, N New Yor! 
Denver, Salt Lake City and Gaethas, ~ 


THE NATIONAL REFINING €0., 


REFINERS OF 


PETROLEUM. 


Raitroad Oils a Specialty. 
Valve Engine & Car Oils of the Finest Grades 





Correspondence solicited. 
OFFICES: 


Wade Building, Clev2land, Ohio. 








OLMSTED & TUTTLE C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wiping and Packing 


WASTE. 


DEALERS IN 


All Kinds of Mill Waste, 


CHICOPEE, - = #MASSACHUSETTS. 


BETHLEHEM 
STEEL RAILS 
GEO. A. EVANS, Agent, 


40 and 42 Wall Street, 
NEW YORK. 








COFFIN, DEVOE & CO., 


176 Randolph Street, - - Cxroago, Li. 
F. W. DEVOE & OO.,’ New York. 


READY MIXED PAINTS. 


Guaranteed a free from water, alkalis ar benzine, 

——— onl pure linseed oi! and ntine. Sample 
Of Atty de desirable shades sent on ap) 
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FAIRCHILD & CORNISH, 


-@ LEA DING e+ 


REAL ESTATE 


—i1 A IND «*— 


MINING BROKERS, 


Higgins Avenue, 


MISSOULA, - - - MONTANA. 














McCON NELL, COOK & CO, 


REAL ESTATE 


SS = AND 


FINANGIAL AGENTS, 


MISSOULA, MONTANA. 
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- Missoula is the Trade Genter of Western Montana, 


The fertile Agricultural Valleys, and the rich Mineral Belts tributary to 
Missoula, together with the densely Timbered Mountains, and 
abundant Water Supply, assure its future. 


INVESTMENTS IN MISSOULA REAL ESTATE ARE PERFECTLY SAFE. 








Twelve per cent. per annum can be assured above the increase which the property 


makes in the rapid growth of the city. 
This firm have listed the best Business, Residence and Suburban Property in the city, and are 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


COOK'S ADDITION, McCORMICK’S ADDITION NO. 2, and over 400 acres of choice 
Lands adjoining the City. 


They invite correspondence, and refer to C. P. Higgins’ Western Bank, Missoula, Mont., and Montana National 
Bank of Helena. 
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HOPE, ON LAKE PEND D’OREILLE. 


In that part of Northern Idaho known as the Pan- 
handle lies one of the most beautiful mountain lakes 
to be found on the American continent. Its length 
is about thirty miles and its average width about six. 
Its waters, of a lovely green color along the shore, 
change to a deep blue as they deepen away from the 
pebbly beaches. From its southern extremity rise 
the almost perpendicular cliffs of a lofty and somber 
range of mountains. On the western shore the 
mountains are lower and less rugged. From the 
south the Clarke’s Fork River enters the lake between 
the frowning granite declivities of the Cabinet Range 
and the steep, pine-clad slopes of the Cour d’ 
Alenes, and the same river issues from the northern 
end of the lake and flows through a wild, narrow 
valley, closely hemmed in by mountain ranges. All 
the country, whether it be lake shore, river valley 
or mountain sides, is covered with forests of ever- 
green trees, save where the declivities are too 
abrupt for vegetation to get a foothold. 

It was the tenth of January when our car was 
dropped at Hope from the west-bound express. 
There had been a heavy snowfall and from the 
white roofs of the houses hung enormous icicles. 
The railway yards were ridged with breast high 
embankments of snow between 
the tracks. The lake showed 
no ice, although the mercury 
had been down to zero within 
a few days. In the coldest 
winter ever known in this re- 
gion the lake froze out to the 
island in front of the town but 
the main body of water was 
open. A little steamer came 
puffing across from the mines 
on the west shore shortly after 
our arrival. Navigation is kept 
up all winter, yet the latitude 
is higher than that of Duluth. 
The only theory I heard ad- 
vanced for the lake never 
freezing was that its depth is great and that there are 
under currents which bring the warm water from 
below to the surface. The rapid river, both above 
and below the lake, was frozen solidly from bank to 
bank. 

Hope is an odd sort of place. It is built on three 
terraces—the lower one wide enough for the railway 
yards and station buildings but the two upper ones 
barely accommodating a single street each, and this 
accommodation is so scanty that there is room for 
buildings only on one side of these shelf-like streets. 
So abrupt is the slope that the backyards of the 
houses are higher than their roofs. The little town, 
elinging to a mountain side and looking out upon the 





lake, would be quite Swiss in its appearance were it 
not for the newness of its wooden buiidings. It is, 
in fact, only two years old, The Northern Pacific 
had a divisional terminus point at Heron, alittle way 
up the Clarke’s Fork River, but it was a lonesome 
place, shut in by the dense forests that everywhere 
fill the narrow valley of that stream. An order from 
the General Manager set the whole place on wheels 
and moved it down to the shore of the beautiful lake, 
where it has attracted new life and trade and hasa 
good prospect of long-continued growth. Just beyond 
the present limits of the place there is a handsome 
and almost level point jutting out into the lake which 





will afford ample buildings space for a town of 
















VIEWS ON LAKE PEND D’OREILLE. 


5,000 people. The present picturesque and precipit- 
ous site of the town was chosen because a railway 
yard could be more economically graded here than 
elsewhere and the railroad official who had the matter 


‘| in charge thought of nothing but his side tracks and 


roundhouse. 

There can be no doubt that Hope will soon grow to 
be a considerable town. Across, the lake are the 
Chloride group of mines, discovered two years ago. 
One of these mines is actively worked on an enor- 
mous ledge of chloride silver ore, fifty feet wide, 
which shows in its average assays $35 per ton. A ten 
stamp mill will be put up this year at Lakeview, the 
landing for the mines, which are about six miles dis- 











tant up a guich. There is already a town laid off 
at Lakeview and the building and working of 
the mill will make it a lively place next sum- 
mer. All the business of this new mining district 
now comes to the railroad at Hope on small steam- 
boats, and Hope will necessarily grow with the de- 
velopment of this very promising silver camp. 

Northeast of Hope, and about forty miles away, is 
the Kootenai River, an eccentric stream, which heads 
far up in British Columbia, flows southward into 
Montana and then makes a sharp loop and returns to 
the dominions of Queen Victoria. It is navigable for 
over one hundred miles and two steamers run upon it 
to a number of galena silver mines along its shores. 
East of Hope the high walls of 
the Cabinet Mountains are 
brokenJthrough by a wide val- 
ley which is the only practicable 
route for a railway from the 
Northern Pacific line to the 
Kootenai Country. Much of the 
trade of the Kootenai mines and 
ranches now comes to Hope 
and Hope will thrive in a direct 
ratio to'the development of that 
extensive region. Besides the 
mines on Take Pend d’Oreille 
and the mines on the Kootenai, 
Hope has large lumber resources 
and asa divisional point on the 
railroad is the home of an 
operative force of train men and 
yard men large enough of itself to create a smart 

village. As wealth and population increase in 

Eastern Washington and Northern Idaho the de- 

cided attractions of Lake Pend d’Oreille as a sum- 

mer resort for hunting and fishing and camping will 
draw every year more and more people and summer 
visitors will add to the revenues of Hope. A very 
pretty summer hotel, with wide verandas has been 
built by the railroad company high up on the slope of 
the mountain among the pines. There is nothing on 

Lake George as fine as the view of the lake and the 

near and distant mountain ranges from the verandas 
of this house. Nor can Lake Tahoe, in the Sierras of 
Nevada, compare with Lake Pend d’Oreille for a 
fascinating combination of beauty and grandeur. 

In the Cascade Mountains, about seventy-five miles 
northeast of Jacksonville, Ore., is Great Sunken 
Lake, the deepest lake in the world; it is said to 
average 2,000 feet down to the water on all sides; 
the depth of the water is unknown, and its surface is 
as smooth and unruffied as a mammoth sheet of 
glass, it being so far below the mountain rim 
as to be unaffected by the strongest winds; it is 
about fifteen miles in length and four and one- 
half wide, 
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THE BEST MAN EVER WUZ. 





Jap Miller down at Martinsville’s the blamedest feller yit! 

When he starts in a talkin’ other folks is apt to quit. 

Pears like that mouth o’ his’n wuzn’t made fer nothin’ else 

But jes’ to argify em down and gather in their pelts. 

He'll talk you down on tariff, or he'll talk you down on tax, 

And prove the pore man pays ’em all—and them’s about 
the facts! 

Religen, law er politics, prize-fitin’ or baseball— 

Jes’ teck Jap up a little and he’ll post you "bout 'em all. 


And the comicalest feller ever tilted back a cheer, 

And tuck a chaw terbacker kind o’ like he didn’t keer, 

There's where the feller’s strength lays—he’s so common- 
like and plain, 

They ain't no dude about old Jap, you bet you, nary grain! 

They ‘lected him to council and it never turned his head, 

And didn’t make no difference what anybody said— 

He didn’t dress no finer, ner rag out in fancy clothes; 

But his voice in council meetin’ is a turrer to his foes. 


He’s fer the pore man ever’ time, and in the last campaign 

He stumped old Morgan County, through the sunshine 
and the rain, 

And helt the banner up’ards from a-trailin’ in the dust, 

And cut loose on monopolies and cuss’d and cuss’d and 
cuse’d! ‘ 

He'd tell some funny story ever’ now and then, you know, 

Tel, blame it, it wuz better’n a jack-o’-lantren show! 

And I'd go furder yit, to-day, to hear old Jap norate 

Than any high-toned orator ‘at ever stumped the State! 


W’y, that air blamed Jap Miller, with his keen, surcastic 
fun, 

Has got more friends than any candidate ‘at ever run, 

Don’t matter what his views is, when he states the same 
to you, 

They allus coincide with yourn the same as two and two. 

You can’t take issue with him—er at least they ain’t no 
sense 

In startin’ in to down him, so you better not commence— 

The best way’s jest to listen, like yer humble servant 
does, 

And jes’ concede Jap Miller is the best man ever wuz! 

JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 





A New Game for Boys. 

The boys of Garfield have devised a game that cer- 
tainly never has been seen anywhere else. One boy 
mounts a cayuse and attaches a sled to the pommel 
of the saddle by means of a long rope, gets a boy on 
the sled and dashes off at full speed, past a crowd of 
boys drawn up in line, each armed with a couple of 
snow balls, which he fires at the sled as he speeds by, 
never stopping till he has run the gauntlet from end 
to end.—Garfleld, (Wash.,) Enterprise. 


A Mountain of Clam Shells. 

A mountain of clam shells is something that is not 
often heard of, and here, as in other things, Wash- 
ington leads the van. About three miles east of 
Mount Vernon such a one exists. It is over six hun- 
dred feet high and has a surface of soil of nearly a 
foot. Underneath this, clam shells abound to the 
level depth. Col. Britton, the locater, says that it is 
the neatest illustration of the Herbert Spencer theory 
of the contraction of the earth’s surfaee that he ever 
met. There are trees growing on the mountain 
which show an age—judging by the rings around the 
heart—of from 150 to 200 years.—Seattle (Wash.,) 
Press. 


A Buffalo Farm. 

Mr. Chas. Allard, of the Flathead Indian Reserva- 
tion, states that he has at present forty-eight head of 
buffalo on his ranch, including ten young calves. 
This is now the largest herd of buffalo in the United 
States. Mr. Allard says that all are healthy and do- 
ing well, and that it is his intention to keep the herd 
until it increases to a size many times larger than it 
is, Mr. Allard’s design in preserving a herd of these 








animals, which have become nearly extinct, is surely 
commendable. At an early day his stock of buffaloes 
will be worth a good sized fortune.—Missouwla 
(Mont.) Missoulian. ' 


He is Now Sober. 

The scarcity of editorial and local in our wide- 
awake journal this week is owing to a delightful 
superabundance of pious church meetings during the 
very happy Christmas festivities. We are now sober, 
in mind and body and will have our sun-burnt ear 
open for business next week.—Red Lodge, (Mont.,) 
Picket. 

A Lady Special Indian Agent. 

Miss A. C. Fletcher, the only lady special Indian 
agent in the service, was in the city for a short time 
Saturday on her way to Washington. She had been 
looking after the nation’s wards on the Lapwai 
reservation during the summer, and it is said will be 
delegated to make the allotment of the Umatilla 
reservation lands when that happy event comes to 
pass. Special Indian Agent Fletcher is an elderly 
lady, her hair being whitened by the frosts, possibly, 
of two score years. She is a business-like appearing 
woman, and doubtless does her work as well as any 
agent of the sterner sex. It was learned indirectly 
from the lady that Judge Welton, who for some time 








SUNDAY MORNING IN A MINING CAMP. 


had charge of the Umatilla reservation, is a special 
agent no more. He is now at Spokane Falls.—Pen- 
dleton East Oregonian. 


Too Many Beaver. 


The law against trapping beaver should be repealed 
as soon as possible, as thousands of young cotton- 
wood trees along our rivers are being destroyed by 
these bark eaters. The ranchmen along Sun River 
are complaining of the havoc being made in their 
little timber patches, and are contemplating a raid on 
the beaver, claiming that the law is unconstitutional 
and that it will not stick because, while it protects 
the animal, the animal destroys much valuable tim- 
ber and damages the owner thereof and does in no 
way benefit the people. They claim that no law is 
constitutional that protects wild animals in opposition 
to the interests of the community, and ask for its re- 
peal.—Sun River (Mont.,) Sun. 


Great Poker Hands. 


Recently a game of poker was in progress in Mullan 
and there happened to be a ‘“‘jack-pot,” when a new 
deck of cards was called for. The new deck was 
shuffied and dealt without examination. The player 
who held the ‘‘edge”’ opened the pot, the next player 
“raised” and the next also, and so on to the dealer, 
who “raised” also; each player stood the raise until 
a call was effected all around, and the dealer laid the 








deck down, each player “standing pat.” Each 
player grinned and passed and the dealer, with a sus- 
picious smile, laid down his hand of four aces and a 
king; the next player laid down four kings and an 
ace; the next four aces and a king; the next three 
aces and two kings, and the next three kings and two 
aces. Each player looked at the next, and upon ex- 
amining the deck it was found to consist of aces and 
kings, having come from the factory in this way. 
There was about $100 in the ‘‘pot”? and each player 
withdrew his money, the two players holding in- 
vincible hands remarking that they never held four 
aces against four aces before.-Mullan, Idaho, Tribune 


A Sportsman’s Paradise. 

If thereis one thing more than another of which the 
Flathead Country boasts, itis her unequaled hunting 
and fishing privileges. Nowhere in Montana orany 
other State can deer be found so plentiful as in this 
section. The question now seriously arises how long 
is this going to last? Deer are being, or at least 
have been slaughtered in untold numbers, peddled 
about, shipped, and in many cases hunted for their 
skins alone. If this is allowed to go on without a 
check, it will only be a very short time until our deer 
will be arare animal. There is plenty of game in 
this country to last the settler and hunter for years 
and years if protected from the ravages of a few 
lawless men who seek to make hunting and trapping 
their only source of sustenance. Noone, we think, will 
object to any farmer or hunter for killing game for 
his own table either in or out of season, for our game 
has been the means of helping out many a poorly pro- 
vided larder, and we assert that a man is justified in 
killing what game he wants for his own use. We 
noticed Jast Monday a man drive through town with 
twenty or more deer. Many hunters are boasting of 
having killed from twenty to seventy deer during 
the past hunting season.—Demersville (Mont.) Inter- 
Lake. 


The Swiftest Running Animal. 


Walter L. Wilder in the New York Sun: In a 
recent number of the Sun I saw a statement that the 
greyhound is the swiftest quadruped. But there is 
an animal on the Colorado plains which is much 
swifter. It is the small red prairie fox, commonly 
known as the ‘‘swift.” A good greyhound will pull 
down two or three from a bunch of antelopes, but the 
swift escapes readily from him. In the chase the fox 
will stop still until the hound is near him, and repeat 
the same maneuver. It does not jump like a hound, 
but runs with a peculiar gliding motion. Its legs are 
of medium length and muscular. 

On one occasion one escaped from a box trap, by 
the side of which I was standing. Near me was a 
shepherd dog, who was a good enough runner to 
pick up a jack-rabbit occasionally. The dog jumped 
for the fox as the latter came out of the trap, yet at 
a distance of 150 feet the fox stopped still and waited 
for the dog. 

In regard to jack rabbits they are not so swift as 
generally supposed. Their progress is by tremendous 
jumps. I have measured twenty-four feet in the 
snow, in a straight line between successive footprints, 
and the animal was going up hill, too. But in these 
flights they lose time, and the hound, wolf and fox, 
whose feet strike the ground more constantly, will 
readily overtake them. 

These facts are from my own experience, and may 
be relied upon. 


A Lucky Deaf and Dumb Miner. 


George Miller was in Helena yesterday, and gives 
an interesting description of the Greenanthum mine 
on Gold Creek and its lucky owner. There is at 
present in the breast of the forty foot tunnel not less 
than three feet of pure steel galena, that will run 
eighty per cent. lead and twenty-five ounces in silver, 
and every shot increases the quantity of ore. It_is 
generally admitted by good judges that this new 
strike bids fair to develop into the best mine in the 
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Coeur d’Alene country. Five shor’ weeks ago John 
M. Smith, the mute owner of the mine did not have 
a dollar nor a place to lay his head, but some one 
would occasionally give him a square meal for no one 
was ever known to go hungry ina mining camp. The 
lucky glow of fortune that now shines upon this poor 
deaf mute has changed his appearance. The other 
day he wrote on a piece of paper. ‘‘No flies on me 
now!” and started for the best strike of the season 
with a pick and shovel on his back. Haskins, Pulse 
& Finley have bonded the mine for $10,000. A 
writer familiar with the circumstances of the owner 
and discoverer of this great strike writes the follow- 
ing: ‘‘Last winter when the scribe came to Mullen, 
Smith, or the ‘dummy,’ as he was called, was trying 
to get some one to give him a grub stake. He did 
not intend to look for silver or lead, thinking it re- 
quired too much time and labor to develop that kind 
ofa mine. He was after gold and nothing else. The 
snow had hardly left the ground before he was out, 
glass in hand, prospecting the side-hills beiow the 
town for the yellow metal. Frequently he would 
come in with pieces of rock that contained pyrites of 
iron, which he would always claim was gold. In 





April he built a rude log hut on the bank of Gold 
Creek, 100 yards up from the south fork and abont 
100 yards further up he commenced to dig for gold. 
He did not find it in the shape he expected, but he 
found what has proved to be the finest prospect struck 
in the Cour d’Alene this year.” Old ‘‘Dame For- 
tune” casts her smiles on strange characters, and is 
about as fickle in her movements as a streak of light- 
ning.— Helena Journal, 


Old Fort Nisqually. 

A. B. Rabbeson, the pioneer, says: ‘‘Away back in 
46 when Dr. Tolmie was chief factor at Fort Nis- 
qually, Wash., the following rates prevailed in trad- 
ing with the Indians: One day’s work, one cotton 
handkerchief; one week’s work, one hickory shirt; 
one month’s work, one three-point blanket; use of 
canoe to Nisqually and back, one cotton handkerchief; 
one deer ham, one load powder and ball; three ducks, 
one load powder and shot; one barrel cranberries, 
five yards white cotton cloth; fifty chinook salmon, 
one hickory shirt; one good horse, one musket. It 
was a common practice with the chiefs, when the 
parents of children died, even of their own tribe, of 








taking the children and selling them into slavery. 
This we determined to put a stop to. Another cus- 
tom they had was that upon the death of a man hay- 
ing slaves and horses, they would kill the slaves and 
horses, except the favorite slave, whom they would 
bind upon the body of the dead man and place both 
in a canoe, which would be placed upon high poles, 
and thus the poor wretch was left to starve to death 
—consigned to a living tomb. These practices we 
also determined should cease and the Indians be com- 
pelled to bury theirdead. To satisfy the Indians so 
that they would submit to our demands peacefully, 
we also agreed to protect them in all cases where the 
Lower Sound Indians attempted to raid their coun- 
try. When wemade known the result of our meeting 
to old Gray Head, the chief of the Tumwater branch 
of the Nisqually tribe, he was well pleased and as- 
sured us that he would assiit us in carrying out our 
ideas, and that we could depend upon him us a friend 
and supporter and such we found him afterwards to 
be. In pursuing the course thus laid down with the 
Indians we had no trouble or cause for complaint 
against those living immediately about us. It was 
not until 1849 that we saw any cause for fear. In 
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that year the Snohomish tribe attacked Fort Nisqual- 
ly, and in the fight ensuing Mr. Wallace, one of our 
people, lost his life. 


“Bear Hunt Injun.” 

There are many bears in Southeast Alaska—known 
as the brown bear—but really the grizzly. They will 
not only give battle but they will hunt a man by his 
scent and through following his track. They are 
hard-lived and will “get away” with an immense 
amount of lead shot through their vitals; and if they 
see where a ball plows up the ground or snow after 
having passed through their bodies they will fight the 
spot. The natives say: ‘‘White, he big fool; he go 
hunt bear; get tired. Injun go; sit down; rest; let 
bear hunt him.” Indian hunters used to kill them 
by waiting until the bear would rear upon his hind 
legs, when they would lunge a wide blade spear into 
his flank. True to the hugging proclivities, the bear 
would seize the spear and drive it further into him- 
self. The native would run and when bruin had 
finished amusing himself with the spear he would fol- 
low, dragging his entrails (what he didn’t leave hang- 
ing to the brush) after him, and after going some 








distance he wasn’t of much account for a bear fight. 

Though the natives now have good guns, I think 
that some of them follow the same method yet, for 
not long since down in the Indian village I saw two 
fresh pelts skinned to the tip of the nose and toenails, 
stretched out in a frame like an overgrown bedquilt, 
and leaning against the houses todry. I examined 
them closely and there was not a shot-hole nor break 
anywhere save two slits about five inches long in each, 
in the flank near the groin. 

We bave no frogs, toads, snakes, or salvation army 
in Alaska. Sea birds in myriads swarm on and 
around the islands to the westward. Here we have 
only an occasional robin, blue-jay, chipping-bird or 
sparrow. ‘The flinty ice-spears and glacier-capped 
peaks far above the clouds are the eyrie of the eagle. 
But catching fish so easily, they have so much to live 
on that they get so fat they can hardly fly and look 
like over-grown turkeys. 

But the bird of Alaska is the raven, said to be the 
root of the word ‘‘ravenous.”” I am no linguist, but 
from the manner in which they get away with every- 
thing in sight I think the derivation is probable. 
They are said to live from seventy-five to 100 years 


I don’t think they could learn all their cunning and 
mischief in less time. The pigs here subsist by root- 
ing up clams and “‘candle-fish,” about eight inches 
long, which burrows in the sand and follows the re- 
ceeding tide. Alighting on the pig’s back, as soon as 
he roots up a fish the raven sees it first and jumps 
down and swallows it, or if it be a clam carries it up, 
dropping it on a rock in order to crack it. They have 
an inveterate hatred of an Indian dog, and if the 
canine gets a bone the ravens hover over a stick or 
stone near him as if in high carnival. With recipro- 
cal hatred the dog leaves his repast and pounces at — 
the birds, when they seize the bone, and if there is 
nothing on it that they want will carry it out and 
drop it into the water. 

A piece of stale venison, consisting of nearly half 
a deer, had been thrown out on the beach. The pigs 
were making a fine meal upon it. The ravens wanted 
it. Circling around as if in consultation, they espied 
a pair of worn-out soldier’s pants which they picked 
up, carried over, and dropped near the pigs, which 
latter instantly made a dive for it. ‘Then the ravens 
sweoped down and carried off the tainted meat in 


triumph! 
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TOLD BY THE COLONEL. 


A Story of the Signal Code. 





BY W. E. P. FRENCH. 
“Come in. Ah! acard for me? Hello! Carson of 
the 11th Cavalry. Yes,lamathome. Show Captain 
Carson up, Robert, and send me a decanter of Bour- 
bon—‘Old Crow’—some glasses and a pitcher of ice 
water. Leave the door open, the hall is a little dark.” 
‘‘Howare you, Carson? lam delighted to see you.” 
“Yes, I am ‘pretty fit’ for three score and up- 
wards, thank you. Take that steamer chair and 
stretch out. How are madame and the little ones?” 
“In the city! That’s jolly. Iwill pay my respects 
this evening. I saw by the journal you were on leave.” 
‘Little Effie engaged! Why, the deuce take it! it 
is over ten years since we said good bye at Fort Rus- 
sell, when you exchanged into the cavalry,and the little 
witch must be near nineteen. Whois the lucky man?” 
‘Indeed! I knew his father well in ante-bellum 
days—Come in. Put the decanter here, Robert. No, 
nothing else, thanks.—You still have a speaking ac- 
quaintance with ‘John Barleycorn,’ I hope, Carson?” 
“That’s right, mix a tod and light a cigar, old 
man; here’s ‘How!’ By-the-bye, you must be close 
to your majority, aren’t you?” 

‘*‘Why, your chances are capital. Madden is head 
of the list and will get Corey’s vacancy the last of 

‘the month, Finch retires in February, and if old Sel- 
lers don’t go before the Retiring-Board pretty soon he 
will dry up and blow away. You are bound to get it 
in a year, and, probably, in your own regiment. Here’s 
to the gold leaf, my boy; I wish it was the eagle.” 

‘*They’re not bad rooms, and the table is capital, 
especially the restaurant. Stay to luncheon with me.” 

“Yes you can. I'll telephone madame; she won’t 
mind, and I want you all to dine with me this even- 
ing and go to the theatre.” 

‘*Nonsense, you shall. I don’t get hold of old 
friends too often.” 

‘*Not another word. Fill your glass,.sir, and obey the 
orders of your old commanding officer cheerfully.” 

“Thanks. Tl agree to the condition and spenda 
month with you gladly.” 

“It has been my headquarters since ’85. I went 
abroad for a couple of years after I was retired and 
came to this old army stamping ground when I re- 
turned. Poor Jim Grierson (sad thing his death, 
wasn’t it?) was on duty at the War Department at 
the time and asked me to come to this hotel, and I 
have been here ever since.” 

‘“‘No; I have n’t seen any of the 26th for a year or 
more, except a youngster just from the Point whose 
name has escaped me. They were stationed with 
your regiment in Oregon, were they not?” 

**T thought so.” 

“Kicked about the last change of station, did 
they? You can’t blame them much; after eleven 
years of the frying pan to be transferred to the fire. 
Put your ashes on the floor—bachelorhood has its 
compensations. By the way, speaking of the 26th, 
was Major Searles at the same post with you?” 

‘*Melancholy mad, was he. I don’t wonder at it. 
Humph! Where is he stationed now, do you know?” 
* “Dead! Shot himself! Good God, you don’t say so! 
When?” 

“Ah! that accounts for my not having heard of it. 
I only returned to the city this morning from New 
York and haven’t seen the papers yet. Poor devil!” 

***Looked like a man with a history!’ By the 
Eternal! I should think he might. His suicide is 
the third violent death in the saddest drama of real 
life that 1 have ever seen put on the world’s stage, and 
with him dies the last actor in the tragedy, except my- 
self, and I was supernumerary.” 

‘*Well, I don’t know that there is any reason why I 
shouldn’t tell you the story; there is no one to be hurt 
by it now, that I know of. But, to beon the safe side, if 
you ever repeat it, don’t give names, for,come to think 
of it, the poor boy had a sister, and she may be living. 
—That cigar isn’t burning well, Carson. Light a fresh 
one and let’s hit the enemy again.” 








“Of course I have. Lots of sugar and some lemons 
and nutmeg, too. Wait a bit till I get them for you. I 
remember you used to be a famous hand at a brew. 
There you are; all the fixin’s.” 

“Thank you, yes; you may make mine long. 
Do you remember that fiendish mess dear Mother 
O’Hara gave us under the name of egg-nogg 
at Russell one New Year’s day? ‘The old girl used 
‘Tricopherous,’ or some awful smelling hair persuader, 
and I always believed she had touched up the egg 
nogg with it, either by accident or design. Phew! it 
was nasty. Ican taste it yet, though I got only a 
mouthful, for, under pretence of admiring the old 
lady’s fuchsias, I surreptitiously poured an oblation to 
mother earth. But Billy Mason, who adored any- 
thing potable, swallowed his at a gulp, gasped, 
choked, turned purple, and began trying to say things. 
Knowing his temper and dreadful frankness, I 
dragged him out, but, before I had fairly closed the 
front door, he got his breath and burst forth with, 
‘Damn the stuff! it’s got hair oil in i t.’ ” 

‘So you were; I recollect now; you helped me take 
him home—how he did go on. By Jove! old man, 
that is afamous toddy. You are a genius at mixing, 
and—Oh, the story. Let me see. It began shortly 
after I got my promotion as Lieutenant-Colonel of the 
34th; eighteen years ago. The whole regiment was 
stationed at a certain, large Southern city, when 1 
joined, and, though I was sorry to leave the dear old 
2nd, in which I had served as Lieutenant, Captain, 
and Major, I was soon at home and fond of my new 
army family. ‘That fall Jack Hasson was assigned 
tous. He was acivilian appointment, a New Yorker, 
and we all were rather curious to seehim. An old 
schoolmate of mine, who was a cousin of his mother, 
wrote to me, asking that I would see the young fel- 
low fairly started in his army career, so I telegraphed 
him to come to my quarters. 

**He ‘took’ from the first day of his service, and, 
within a month, was a general favorite with young 
and old, including the cats and dogs and ‘Mrs. 
General Scratchem’s, parrot, a most evil-tempered 
bird that bit everybody excepting the ‘Generaless,’ 
as we used to call her, and Jack, whom polly 
adored. He was a handsome boy; tall, broad- 
shouldered; as well ‘set up’ as a West Pointer in 
‘yearling’ June; dark as a Spaniard, bright, jolly, 
quick and graceful as a cat; with cordial, winning 
manners and the finest brown eyes I ever saw, save 
and except the other pair that were his and their own 
undoing.—Gad! she was a glorious woman. But I 
am going too fast. The bachelor mess at the post 
was beastly, the table was bad, and every man that 
sat around it drank like a fish, so when Hasson, two 
or three days after his arrival, proposed to join it I 
invited him to mess with me, which he did to the end, 

‘Searles was away on leave, and about a month be- 
fore he returned we got his wedding cards, much to 
the surprise of everyone, as he was not considered a 
marrying man. I had never met him, and no one 
knew the lady. 

‘*For some time I had been much interested in visual 
signalling and Hasson and I got up a code of flag and 
torch signals that, oddly enough, was nearly a coun- 
terpart of the Morse Code now in general use, with 
the exception that a wave or motion to the left was 
for a dot and to the right for a dash, while the ‘fronts’ 
were used exclusively for punctuation. We became 
expert at both sending and receiving and used to prac- 
tice at the table with a knife or fork and in the hop 
room, using in the latter place a slight motiou of the 
thumb or forefinger of each hand. We had great fun 
out of it and could talk to each other anywhere with- 
out being detected. 

**T loved the bright-faced, light-hearted boy, and he 
was as affectionate to me as if he had been my son. 
He was away on a fishing trip when Major (then Cap- 
tain) and Mrs. Searles arrived and did not return un- 
til they had been nearly a week at the post. 

“*T called the second evening and, I give you my 
word, I was almost stricken dumb with surprise. 
Never, before or since, have I seen such an illy 
assorted couple. Searles, as you know, is—was, 








rather—a man of almost satanic face and disposi- 
tion, unsocial to a degree, with a caustic wit that 
spared neither friend nor foe, a laugh as mirthless as 
a steam-whistle and the manners of a bear with a sore 


back. But he is dead, and ‘de mortuis nil nisi 
bonum.’ I disliked the man cordially at first sight, 
and the dislike ripened into a warm hatred before 
long. To do him justice, however, he had one good 
trait (few of us have not), and that was his affection 
for dogs. I sometimes fancied that, in some previous 
existence, he had been one—the one in the manger, 
maybe. She was his opposite in every respect, even 
in coloring, for Searles was of a marked and pecu- 
liarly cold blond type—and she, in skin, eyes and 
hair, was a replica of Jack Hassan. Nature had tinted 
them both from the same palette. Right here, let 
me say that I have no faith in the theory of opposites, 
for Captain and Mrs. Searles were antipodal from 
every faculty of mind to the color, or want of it, in 
an eyelash; and there was not an atom of love 
between them and never would have been to the 
crack of doom—”’ 

“T beg pardon?” : 

‘Yes, I speak bitterly, for, though I know abso- 
lutely nothing about the past history of either, I am 
morally certain that Searles entrapped or bribed her 
into marrying him through his power to injure some- 
thing near and dear to her. She was a beautiful 
creature, just in the blossom of perfect womanhood. 
Evidently ‘to the manor born,’ she was a gentle- 
woman ‘jusque au bout des ongles.’ Singularly self- 
poised for so young a woman (she was barely 
twenty), there was, yet, no touch of arrogance or 
conceit about her. Of course, the garrison dubbed 
them ‘Beauty and the Beast.’ 

‘*The day after Hassan’s return we went for a walk 
early in the afternoon, and, as we neared Searles’s 
quarters, an ambulance drove up, stopped, and a lady 
opened the door and prepared to get out. We both 
started forward to assist, but, before she saw us, or 
we could reach her, she had put her foot on the top 
step and jumped. You know how high the infernal 
things are. Her gown caught on the brake bar or 
something and she fell headlong. How Hassan did it 
I never could understand, for he was several feet 
away from the ambulance, but he managed to throw 
himself on his back under her, and she fell on him 
and into his arms, one of which she broke just above . 
the wrist. She was on her feet almost before I could 
aid her and so was Hassan. Although somewhat 
shaken and dazed, she was entirely unhurt, but as 
she began to thank Jack he lifted his right arm, evi- 
dently to raise his cap, which somehow had stuck to 
his handsome head, and the hand dangled from the 
broken wrist. He dropped it quick asa flash and un- 
covered with the left hand, but she had seen and 
understood and her voice was passionately regretful 
as she cried, ‘Oh! forgive me! forgive me! I have 
broken your arm, and my life was not worth that.’ 

“Tt was a curious speech, with its touch of almost 
resentful bitterness, and it had a curious effect on the 
boy, for the sudden tears sprang to his eyes, and he 
broke in with quick vehemence with, ‘It is a mere 
nothing, madame, I assure you; a broken bone is 
nothing in comparison to a woman’s life, and I beg 
you not to distress yourself about it. Are you un- 
hurt?’ She assured him that she was and insisted 
that he should come into the house while a surgeon 
was sent for. After a faint demur, he consented, 
much to my surprise, as he was very indifferent to 
pain, and a broken bone does not cause much discom- 
fort at first. They both were very white and were 
looking at each other with odd intensity, oblivious of 
me or the ambulance driver. Do you believe in love 
at first sight?” 

“Neither do I, as a rule, but this was one of the 
exceptions, for I have always believed that, then and 
there, Jack Hassan and Helen Searles fell hopelessly 
in love. Poor children! they went into the house, 
and I went for Jackson, the contract doctor, one of 
the best men with a broken bone I ever saw (he 
should have been commissioned, but he couldn’t spell 
and wouldn’t go up for examination.) 
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**As ill luck would have it he had gone to town, and 
—the post surgeon (you remember him, old Clinic—he 
liked to be called Major) at that time in the afternoon 
was usually so much under the influence of ‘budge’ 
that no one ever sent for him, unless in the absence 
of bis assistant. There was no help for it, however, 
so I dragged him away from a game of poker at the 
club-room, made him soak his head and took him to 
the hospital for the things he would need. There the 
steward informed us that Mrs. Searles had been over 
half or three-quarters of an hour before, had selected 
splints, bandages and padding as if she knew all 
about them and carried them off. We hastened on to 
the house and found our young man, with his arm in 
a business-like looking sling, quietly smoking a cigar- 
ette. Mrs. Searles explained to us that she had met 
Dr. Jackson in the city, feared Dr. Clinic, also, was 
out of the post, and, dreading delay, had ventured to 
set the arm herself. 

**She described the nature and position of the breaks 
to Clinic, the technical terms sounding rather oddly 
from the pretty mouth, and gave us to understand 
that she had been carefully trained by her father, a 
physician of some prominence, in the reduction of 
simple fractures. Clinic, rather brusquely, proposed 
to reset it, but Hassan wouldn’t let him touch it and 
showed considerable temper when the doctor insisted. 
Madame rewarded him with a grateful glance, Clinic 
with a scowl that included us all. The medical 
gentleman took his departure with an attempt at 
dignity that was somewhat marred by the thickness 
of his utterance and the unsteadiness of his gait. 

‘Searles came in just as we were making our adieux, 
listened to the account of the accident, expressed his 
thanks and regrets to Hassan, and suggested that the 
pleasure of having an arm set by so lovely a woman 
was almost compensation for breaking it. He con- 
trived to instill something disagreeable into the sug- 
gestion (as he did into nearly everything he said), for 
his wife flushed painfully, Hassan’s straight brows 
puckered a trifle, and I felt uncomfortable and wanted 
to hit somebody. 

‘*Hassan was very quieton the way home and for the 
next few days his spirits rushed up and down like 
the mercury in Montana. Then the doctor let him 
out and he went straight to see her, dragging me with 
him. Thearm, by-the-bye, was a splendid job; better 
than before the smash, according to Jack. 

‘From the first, he seemed to have an invincible re- 
pugnance to calling her Mrs. Searles, invariably ad- 
dressing her, and speaking of her to me, as ‘Madame,’ 
and avoiding mentioning her to any one else when pos- 
sible. The boy was madly in love with her and she with 
him, and both knew it; but they made a gallant fight 
for honor and duty, and, while he was attentive and 
deferential to her, he never compromised her by look 
or word, or action. Garrisons, as you know, Carson, 
are not slow to talk, but I never heard a whisper 
about them, and I had begun to think that they were 
going to be satisfied with friendship to the end of the 
chapter, unless Searles had the grace to die and leave 
the coast clear. But something happened very soon 
that undeceived me, 

‘One night I came home very late and, hearing 
someone talking in Hassan’s room, I walked in with 
a lighted lamp in my hand. He had been talking in 
his sleep, and I noted how worn and changed his face 
was. My foot struck something on the floor and, pick- 
ing it up, I found it was an open miniature of Helen 
Searles, attached to a slender chain. Just as I was 
endeavoring to slip it under his pillow, whence it had 
evidently fallen, he cried out, ‘O Helen! my love, my 
love, let us go!’ 

‘‘My first impulse, of course, was to get out, but I 
hadn’t made two steps toward the door when he 
awoke and called me. He realized in an instant that 
something was wrong, having, doubtless, a dim con- 
sciousness of the words utteredin his sleep, and I ex- 
plained how I had happened to come in and what I 
had seen and heard. Poor fellow! his face was white 
and pained, and his hand stole up under the pillow 
and staid there. 

“TI advised him to take leave at once and transfer 
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“SHE WAS QUITE DEAD WHEN I REACHED HER, AND JACK HAD HER IN HIS ARMS.” 


into some other regiment, but he said it was impos- 
sible: that he had already proposed it, but it was not 
to be. Of course, I guessed who had vetoed the bill. 
Then he burst forth and told me of the dreadful un- 
happiness of her life, of Searles’s almost brutal treat- 
ment of her, of her splendid courage and patience 
and determination to endure to the end. He spoke 
of her with an humble, loving reverence that was inex- 
pressibly touching and that moved me as no violent 
protestations would have done. Looking squarely at 
me with his handsome, frank eyes, he said, ‘Colonel, 
I have never so much as kissed her hand, and while 
she lives under that man’s roof his honor is mine, 
but I will take her from him if Ican.’ He told me 
that she did not believe in divorce, but that she had 
promised him that if Searles ever struck her, as he 
had threatened, she would leave him; and the boy 
added, with a fiercely passionate ring in his voice, 
‘If he ever strikes her I will kill him or he shall kill 
me!’ There was nothing to say—so I said it. 

‘‘But as soon as I could I converted my little earnings 
into cash and put it where I could lay my hands on it 
at a moment’s notice. The very next afternoon Searles 
managed to pick a quarrel with Hassan in the club-room 
about some trivial matter, and, although it amounted to 
nothing, it served to break the acquaintance and to give 
Searles the opportunity he sought, which was to write 
Hassan an exceedingly civil note, in which, after pro- 
testing his gratitude to the savior of his wife’s life, he 
‘regretted that Hassan’s attitude on a political question 
of such vital moment, coupled with the freedom of 
personal invective he had permitted himself in ad- 
dressing his military supérior, made it necessary that 
they should, thereafter, meet as strangers.’ Jack 
was beside himself with rage when he showed me the 
note, but his hands were tied and he could do 
nothing. = 

‘*About two weeks later, in one of my walks, I came 
across Searles and a Sergeant of his company, each 
with a light switch in hand, gravely “wig-wagging.’ 
I watched them for some time and was somewhat 
astonished at the accuracy and quickness with which 
Searles both ‘sent’ and ‘received,’ but went on and 
thought no more about it, which was a pity as subse- 
quent events proved. 





‘Jack continued to see her about the post, at the 
hops and in town, and, occasionally, fortune favored 
them to the extent of an hour or two alone; but I 
don’t believe they ever met by preconcert until the 
last few days, when I think he knew where to seek 
her. 

**Booth was playing a week’s engagement in town 
and the night he was billed for Hamlet the opera- 
house was packed from the floor to ‘the gods.’ Searles 
was Officer-of-the-Day and had been loudly anathem- 
atizing his bad luck that morning during office-hours, 
but the balance of the garrison was there and all the 
world and his wife and daughter. General and Mrs. 
Scratchem had the upper proscenium box, to the right 
as one faced the stage, and with them were the 
Adjutant and his wife and Mrs. Searles. Hassan 
had been fortunate enough to get an orchestra 
chair in the seventh or eighth row from the stage 
and on the middle aisle, while I was directly behind 
him, but across the aisle and in the front of the 
parquet. 

‘Between the first and second act I was peering 
about, as one does, and, presently, Mrs. Searles 
came in the field of my glass. While looking at her 
and thinking what a lovely woman she was, I sud- 
denly became conscious that she was sending a mes- 
sage to someone by the waves of her face. Hardly 
realizing that I was eaves-dropping, and, wholly 
fascinated by the grace and ease with which she man- 
aged her fan and the ingenious novelty of the thing, 
I saw her spell out, ‘—e-r-d-a-y—I—t-o-]-d—h-i-m 
t-h-a-t—I—1-0-v-e— y-0-u—a-n-d—-h-e—-8-t-r-u-c-k — 
m-e—m-e-e-t—m-e—-H-0-f-f-m-a-n—H-0-u-s-e—N-Y 
F-r-i-d-a-y—n-0-0-n—a-n-d—t-a-k-e—m-e.’ 

**Then the fan was furled and I turned my glass on 


“Hassan. Of course the back of his head was toward 


me, but I could see his band appearing on either side 
of his head and knew he was answering her by 
stroking his mustache. Swiftly, but unnoticeably to 
anyone, except to her and me—and to one other 
watcher, whom none of us saw then—, he signalled 
to her, ‘I will come, my love.’ 

‘*He ceased, and I looked at her again, but the cur- 
tain was rising and she turned her face to the stage. 
Then a horrible thing happened. A programme 
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fluttered down from the extreme left of the dress- 
circle, which was in the first gallery. It caught my 
eye and I looked up. There sat Searles with his 
eyes intent on his wife. Just an instant he looked 
at her steadily, then his glance dropped to someone 
in the orchestra chairs. He half smiled, his hand 
went up to his mustache, and very slowly, very 
deliberately, never missing dot ‘or dash, he signalled 
to Hassan his devilish message,—*Yes, I struck her in 
the face for saying that she loved you, and, to-morrow 
morning at sunrise, I shall kill you in the field beyond 
the chain—b-r-i-d—’ 

‘*Before he could complete his sentence, an awful 
ery rang through the house, and, turning quickly, I 
saw Mrs. Searles rise, clutch at the breast of her 
gown, stretch her arms out toward Jack, reel forward 
and fall over the rail, thirty feet to the floor beneath. 
God! it makes me sick yet! 

“She was quite dead when I reached her and Jack 

had her in his arms forcing his way to the entrance. 
Even in that dreadful moment, he realized that her 
fair fame was in his keeping; not a word escaped 
him and he never once looked at the still, white face 
lying against his breast. To the inquiries of the 
horror-stricken people as we passed along, I replied 
briefly, ‘heart disease.’ We got out at last, and I 
called a carriage. Just as we had placed her in it 
Searles appeared, and my noble, chivalrous boy bowed 
gravely and stood aside, but his face was terrible in 
its agony and rage. Then I said, ‘Captain Searles, 
you cannot stand anything more. I will take Mrs. 
Searles back to the post, and you go with Dr. Jackson 
in my cab,’ and I added in a lower tone, ‘go, or I will 
put you in arrest for leaving the post without author- 
ity while Officer of-the-Day.’ Ordinarily, he would 
have cursed me and attempted to get into the carriage, 
but even his iron nerves were shaken and with one 
black look, he turned toward the cab without a 
word. 
“I motioned Jack to getin, which he did and whis- 
pered me to come too. Never shall I forget that drive. 
He took the poor, dead woman in his arms and held 
her silently for a while. All at once, his com- 
posure, or the outward semblance of it, gave way 
and he broke down completely. No braver man 
than Jack Hassan ever lived, but his grief was 
the heart-broken grief of a child, and his sobs the 
most pitiful things I ever heard. He called her 
by every tender name in the category of love. 
He lavished caresses upon her, called upon God with 
prayers and curses, implored her to come back to him, 
and, once, crowning horror! fancied she breathed and 
listened for her heart-beats. That he was perfectly 
insane during that frightful hour I have no doubt, 
and if the drive had lasted much longer I believe I 
should have been as mad as he. I touched him when 
the carriage stopped and opened the door. He looked 
at me uncomprehendingly for a moment and, then, 
by an almost superhuman effort, pulled himself 
together, and his wild, dazed face grew set and stern. 
He carried her in, laid her on her bed, kissed her 
once and said very low, ‘I will come to you to- 
morrow, love: wait for me.’ 

“On the way home, the poor fellow spoke most 
affectionately and gratefully tome, though God knows 
Ihad done nothing for him; called me ‘Father’ and ‘dear 
old man’—My poor Jack, my loving, warm-hearted 
boy. He changed his clothes, and we sat up the rest 
of the night. He never spoke again until half an hour 
before sunrise; then he rose, slipped on a light over- 
coat, and, thinking me asleep, for I was lying back 
in my chair with my eyes closed to hold the tears back, 
he-leaned over me and said very softly, ‘good bye 
and God bless you, dear old man.’ I reached a hand 
out to him and, then, somehow, we got our arms 
about each other, and—well, I told him that if he 
felt he must go I was going with him. He refused 
decidedly, but I insisted, and he, finally, consented. 
Both he and Searles were excellent pistol shots, 
and each owned, and practiced habitually with a 
thirty-two caliber weapon. During the walk to the 


bridge he asked me to bury him near to her, if pos- 
sible, and her miniature with him. I tried to rally 





him, but it was no use: he was going to his death and 
he knewit. 


‘Searles was there, and I made a final effort, but 


both were determined, so I placed them and gave the 
word. Hassan fired instantly and his ball struck 
Searles fairly on the right breast and would, in all 
probability, have killed him (as I wish it had), but 
for a trick he had of wearing his watch in his upper, 
right vest pocket. He smiled grimly, and remarking 
in his cold even fashion, ‘That was a good shot and 
spoiled my watch, but it pays to aim higher,’ raised 
his revolver and shot Hassan squarely through the 
head. He fell on his face, and, as I turned him over, 
he drew one long, shuddering breath, and all was 
over. I took the miniature, kissed the pathetic, dead 
face, and we left him lying there on the frosty grass. 

**I said to Searles that I should like to exchange 
shots with him, but, after a second’s hesitation, he 
replied that he had no quarrel with me and must de- 
cline the proffered honor. Perpaps it is just as well, 
but I was sick to kill him for his nine hour’s work. 

‘‘Jack’s body was found and brought in the same 
afternoon, and the coroner’s jury brought in a verdict 
‘of wilful murder by some person, or persons, un- 
known.’ He had been very bitter against the ‘White 
Leaguers’ and it was generally believed to have been 
their work. 

‘The funerals were on the same day, and they were 
buried side-by-side in the military cemetery. I hope 
death bridged the gulf for them.—That damned cigar 
smoke has gotten intomy eyes. What time have you?” 

“Thanks. Do you want to wash your hands before 
luncheon?” 

‘‘All ready? After you.” 


* 
°* 


QUATRAINS. 








I 
THE LOOM OF LIFE. 


The shuttles of your life and mine 
Weave in the tapestry of fate 

A story wrought of love and hate, 
Human the woof, the warp divine. . 


Ir 
EXTERNALS. 


A pleasing face but served to mask 
The mind and nature of a swine— 
The lying label on a flask 
Of worthless wine. 


Iu 
AN EPITAPH. 


Greed was his god; 

But when they laid him underneath the sod, 
Upon his tomb 

The carven virtues crowded were for room. 


Iv 
IMMORTALITY. 


Love, broken-hearted, kissed Death’s frozén lips, 

- And listened for some sign with bated breath. 

Hope heard these words, “This is but life’s eclipse; 
The soul lives in the pregnant womb of Death.” 


+ 
CREED. 


By rope of sand 
Man strives to scale the infinite, to find 
And understand 
The phantom fear has mirrored on his mind. 


VI 
MOTHER. 


With bitter pang she gave thee life— 
She and no other. 

Thou cans’t replace friend, husband, wife, 
But not thy mother. 


vu 
BIRTH AND DEATH. 


“Whence, child; from out the sky ?”— 
Dids’t understand, Oh, fool, all that was said? 
Perchance this pale, cold clay will make reply— 
“Whither, Oh, voiceless dead?” 


W.E.P. FRENCH. 
Fort Snelling, Minn. 





THE LAND OF BIG GAME. 


Spokane Falls (Wash.) Review. 

J. P. M. Richards and party arrived in the city 
Sunday from an extended and one of the most suc- 
cessful hunting trips on record. They brought in the 
heads and skins of eight mountain goats, an animal 
believed for many years not to exist but in the imagin- 
ation of some hunter; sixteen of the famous big horn 
Rocky Mountain sheep, eighteen deer, a thousand 
pound silver tipped grizzly bear, and a number of 
ptarmigan blue grouse, pheasant and other birds. 
Mr. Richards attributes the great success of his party 
to the fact that hunting parties from Victoria and 
Canada had been out in the mountains to the north of 
them, and had probably driven the game down where 


-they were. 


Mr. Richards and a friend of his, Major William S. 
Righter of New York, had planned the tripa year 
ago, and about the middle of September Major 
Righter having arrived in Spokane Falls, and all 
being in readiness, the two gentlemen left here and 
rode to Colville, where they made up their party, 
consisting of S. F. Sherwood, an old government 
scout, as guide, Sam, a darkey cook, and two Indian 
packers. 

After a day or two spent in getting their outfit, 
horses, supplies, ete., together they left Colville and 
proceeded to Marcus, where they crossed the Colum- 
bia River. Everything had to be packed, and as the 
party was well equipped, seven pack animals were 
taken along and six saddle horses. 

Leaving Marcus they went up Kettle River through 
the Colville Indian reservation until they came to the 
ranch of Tonasket, chief of the Okanogan Indians. 
The old Indian was very hospitable and entertained 
them for a day or two. Tonasket has a fine ranch on 
Kettle River and is a great horse fancier, owning a 
large band himself. He has laid out a race track on _ 
his place, and in the summer and fall he hotts 
regular race meetings. 

At this point the party struck off to the northwest, 
across the Okanogan country to Osoyoos Lake, where 
they crossed the Okanogan and wentinto the Methow 
range of mountains, bearing in a northwesterly direc- 
tion all the time. They reached ‘‘Okanogan” Smith’s 
store at the crossing of the river on October 2d, and 
were given some delicious peaches taken from Mr. 
Smith’s orchard the day before; apples were plentiful, 
a circumstance that speaks well for the fertility of 
the soil and the mildness of the climate. 

The party pushed on into the mountains, getting 
farther and farther away from civilization, until they 
were fully 300 miles northwest of Colville, in a range 
of the Cascade Mountains a little south of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railroad and north of the Methow 
country. On the way they met Chester W. Chapin 
of New York, whose father is President of the Boston 
& Albany Railway. He was out in the wilderness 
looking for Carriboo, and was traveling alone with 
an Indian guide. 

The meeting with a wanderer like themselves, 
whether white man or Indian, was always a pleasant 
incident. One such meeting impressed Mr. Richards 
very forcibly. The day was cloudy with occasional 
rain; and the party was somewhat depressed, Indians, 
horses and all; when a young Indian rode up, fell in 
line, and without saying a word, even to the packers, 
jogged along. He was a picturesque looking fellow, 
young and of fine physique. He rode a magnificent 
black horse and was dressed in a complete suit of 
white buckskin, the trousers fringed and tucked into 
top boots, ornamented with tassels. When supper 
time came he was asked to join, and without a word 
fell to the zest of a twelve-hour appetite. He was 
allowed to sleep in one of the tents and given a good 
breakfast in the morning, all of which favors he ac- 
cepted with even more than the proverbial Indian 
taciturnity, for he never once uttered a word. Mr. 
Richards, however, thinks he detected a look of grate- 
fulness in the young buck’s eyes as he rode away. 

FARTHER AND FARTHER. 


They kept pushing deeper into the mountains, 
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their only object being game signs until one of the 
party came to the conclusion they had gone far 
enough. Mr. Richards and the guide, however, 
pushed farther on, until an Indian hunting party was 
met coming out of the mountains. A little farther 
on and two hunters were met, also coming out of the 


mountains. They said they left because the bears ‘ 


were too thick for comfort back there. Signs of 
mountain sheep and deer being very thick they de- 
cided to go into camp. 

The place selected for the permanent camp, where 
they remained three weeks, was right in the midst of 
timber on the side of a mountain. A spring furnished 
the party with water, and a small park on the slope 
of the mountain above, covered with rich bunch 
grass, made an excellent pasture for the horses. The 
country hunted over was very broken. The moun- 
tains were in ridges, cut in places by deep canyons, 
the eastern slopes being gradual and covered with a 
heavy growth of spruce, fir and balsam, with a little 
tamarack here and there. On the other slope of the 
ridges the descent was abrupt and rocky, in many 
places precipitous. ‘The country abounded in good 
water. Snow was lying on the tops of all the ridges, 
and to the north and west from the camp several snow 
peaks could be seen jutting out and up from the 
ranges. 

THE FIRST SHEEP. 

In speaking of the sheep he saw, Mr. Richards said: 
“It was on the day we had decided to go intoa 
permanent camp. The guide and I had made our 
way to the top of one of the ridges, away up in the 
mountain above timber line, where the sheep, shy, 
solitary fellows that they are, delight to get, keeping 
right on the top of the ridge, ready at a moment’s 
warning to go either way, much preferring to take to 
the rocks and steep precipitous sides. Off in the 
rocks across a little draw, we saw a fine ram; we 
were to the leeward of him and he had discovered us 
almost as soon as we had him, so there was nothing 
to do but for the guide, who was ahead, to take a 
shot. His aim was true, and after running a hundred 
yards, the sheep fell dead; he had been shot through 
the heart. The shot startled his companion, a ewe, 
and as she came from behind a rock, I shot and broke 
her neck. It was a clean piece of work, two sheep 
with two balls. 

‘*‘Mountain sheep are much more gamey than moun- 
tain goats,” he continued. ‘The former is clean 
limbed, muscular and very active; his movements are 
as quick as a flash of light, and he is always on the 
alert. As an illustration of the wonderful acuteness 
of hearing of a Rocky Mountain sheep, I will relate 
the following incident: One day we suddenly came 
upon a ram not more than a hundred yards away 
lying under a tree asleep. We stood still for a moment 
looking at him, when one of .the party without mov- 
ing an inch quietly laid his field glass on a rock. The 
faint click made by the operation was sufficient, and, 
without waiting to look around, the ram was up and 
out of range before any of us could get a shot. 


THE GOAT. 


“A mountain goat, on the other hand, is of a 
sluggish, stubborn disposition; the greatest difficulty 
encountered in hunting him consists in findivg him. 
Of a solitary nature, the goat inhabits the wildest, 
the steepest and most inaccessible canyons. 7He de- 
lights in traveling along a narrow ledge of rock 
jutting out over an abyss thousands of feet deep. My 
first goat exhibited all of the above characteristics. 
We had been following signs for several days, and 
had tramped up and down a number of canyons, 
when at last, towards evening, Sherwood and I were 
making our way back to camp, when on the opposite 
side of the canyon, fully 350 yards away, we saw & 
goat browsing on the lichens which grew in the 
crevices of the rock. He was on a narrow ledge, 
about half way ‘up the side of the canyon, and so 
steep was it that. he looked to us to be fairly stuck to 
the rocks. Bracing ourselves in the ‘shale, which 
was_as steep as the roof of a barn where we were, I 
took a shot. The goat gave himself a little shake 
and walked along. Thinking J had missed him,{I 











shot again and put four balls into him without his 
making one unusual movement. He lay down after 
the last shot, and in a moment began to slide down 
the rocks. Then he began to roll, and as he gained 
velocity he turned end over end, until, coming to the 
edge of the precipice, he shot out into the air. For 
another moment all was silent, then a dull thud and 
the noise of a shower of rocks falling on the rocks 
below told us the goat was killed and lost, for we 
could not even see to the bottom of the canyon. 

“The next day we worked our way to the bottom 
and found him, with four shots in his carcass and 
both horns broken. He was a big fellow and measured 
seven feet three inches from the tip of his nose to his 
four inch tail. I found mountain goat shooting very 
tame as compared with the big horn. 











Following it up, we came to a place where they 
had all slid down the mountain on their haunches 
leaving a broad track in the snow. A little farther 
on and we caught sight of the old one in the open 


timber, and I took a shot at her. She turned, evi- 
dently having been shot, and with a snort seemed 
about to show fight, but she thought better of it and 
went on growling, and was soon lost to sight in some 
thick brush. Not caring to go into the thicket after 
her, we went back to camp, and returning the next 
morning found her dead. Both cubs had deserted her. 
USEFUL HINTS. 

“The following few facts may be useful to any one 
contemplating such a trip. Hire your horses and 
take the Indian owner along with you as a packer 
and your horses will never have sore backs, and will 








A ROCKY MOUNTAIN GOAT. 


INDIAN SUPERSTITION. 

‘*The Indians were very much exercised over the 
first goat brought into camp. They have a supersti- 
tion to.the effect that if when a goat is killed the hun- 
ter does not eat and burn every vestige of the flesh, 
bones, hide and all, he will be caught in a snow 
storm, and will never escape from the mountains. 
It was a rather curious coincidence too, that the 
weather got bad and we did not have snow after 
killing the first two goats. 


THE GRIZZLY. 

“It was the day after having killed a goat that we 
got our grizzly bear. On leaving camp we found her 
trail, for it proved to be an enormous she bear, a 
silver-tipped grizzly, weighing 1,000 pounds, with 
two cubs 


weighing at least 400[ pounds each. 





rarely be lost. Winchester 45-70 were our weapons, 
and they proved very satisfactory. My sleeping ar- 
rangement consists of a heavy canvas bag sewed up 
on both sides, with broad seams, a sheep skin bag 
with the wool on the inside goes within this, and a 
light sack of cotton flannel goes in last. The canvas 
bag is furnished with a flap that can be buttoned 
down, and gives perfect protection, and I was verit- 
ably as warm as a bug in a rug,” concluded Mr. 
Richards. 


2 
° 





THE largest amount of wild honey ever taken from 
one tree was reported from Curry County, Oregon, 
recently. A farmer took 700 pounds from one cotton- 
wood tree in which a huge swarm of bees had stored 
up the annual accumulations for many years, 
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HOME IN MISSOURI. 





Jes’ ther home life suits me bes’, 
Snug as birds into a nes’, 
Fishin’, hoein’, choppin’ wood, 
Like a man mos’ allus should; 
Ploughin’, weedin’, huntin’ coon, 
Dinner bell can't ring too soon; 
Gimme my share ‘ith the res’, 
Jes’ ther home life suits me bes’. 


Jes’ the home life suits me bes’, 
An’ one asks me why, I sez:— 
Home is home, and blood, I say, 
Is thicker ’n water any day; 
When yer sick yer folks is ’round, 
Like as when yer safe and sound; 
Gimme home and nothing less, 
Jes’ ther home life suits me bes’. 


Jes’ ther home life suits me bes’, 
Bes’ on earth for grub, I guess, 
Liver ’n bacon, pork and greens, 
Fry pertaters, corn an’ beans; 
Things is plain and things is good, 
_No place can beat home for food; 
Feel no call to change address, 
Jes’ ther home life suits me bes’. 


Jes’ ther home life suits me bes’, 
Allus has an’ will, eah, yes, 
One harsh word to millium sweet, 
This yere home life can’t be beat; 
Little comforts mount up still, 
Like as how an hour-glass will; 
Laughin’ kids in dirty dress, 
Jes’ ther home life suits me bes’. 
H. COCHRANE. 


Decollette. 


The Albany Democrat notices that in the East 
society is greatly agitated over decollete dressing. 
This refers to the party dress cut low in different 
shapes at the neck. The agitation is over how low 
the dress shall be, and there’s the rub, sort of a high 
and low license question you see, conservative peo- 
ple being for high license, and young, plump women 
for low license. There are three styles for cutting, 
and here they are, V ~ —. Take your choice. 


Develop the Chest. 


The only part of the body of the modern civilized 
man which needs special attention is his chest. See 
that this is properly developed and all the other parts 
will take care of themselves. A good chest means 
good oxygenization of the blood and a good strong, 
steady-beating heart. Success in life depends more 
on these than on the brain, and, indeed, a good brain 
can scarcely exist without them. It is the broad- 
chested and the steady-hearted rather than the big- 
brained men, who have impressed and are to-day 
impressing their personalities in our history. Our 
system of education is defective in that it seeks to 
develop the head and neglects the rest of the body. 


The Hottest Spot on Earth. 


The hottest region on earth is on the southwestern 
coast of Persia, where Persia borders the gulf of the 
same name. For forty consecutive days in the 
months of July and August the thermometer has 
been known not to fall lower than 100 degrees night 
or day, and to often run up to 128 degrees in the 
afternoon. At Behrin, in the center of the torrid 
part of this torrid belt, as though it were nature’s in- 
tention to make the region as unbearable as possible, 
no water can be obtained from digging wells 100, 200 
or even 500 feet deep, yet a comparatively numerous 
population contrive to live there, thanks to the copious 
springs, which break forth from the bottom of the 
gulf, more than a mile from shore. The water from 
these springs is obtained by divers who plunge to the 





bottom and fill goatskin bags with the cooling liquid 
and sell it for a living. The source of these sub- 
marine fountains is thought to be in the green hills of 
Osman, some 700 or 600 miles away. 


Burn Your Old Letters. 


So much mischief has been done by the foolish 4 
habit of keeping old letters, that it is wise to adopt 
the rule of destroying them at once. Their mission 
is ended, what are they good for? ‘*I may like to read 
them while recovering from an illness,” says some 
one. Pshaw! As if these would be the tonic you 
needed at such a time. Better far a breath of pure 
air. We are all prone to brood too much as such 
times, and need no such help in that direction. Let 
this. plea for the burning of letters be a strong one. 
Business letters should be filed and labeled. Havea 
blank book into which to copy such dates or extracts 
as may be of value in the future for references. This 
can be done when letters are answered. Then burn 
them and see the ashes. It is the sorrows in- 
stead of the joys that most letters contain. They are 
the safety-valve for deep feeling from friend to friend, 
good in their time, but sometimes worse than useless 
in the fyture. Every day brings new experiences. 
We are constantly changing, and in many cases 
would be ashamed of our own letters written ten 
years ago. 


Victor Hugo’s Faith. 

I feel in myself the future life. Iam like a forest 
which has been more than once cut down. The new 
shoots are stronger and livelier than ever. I am 
rising, I know, toward the sky. The sunshine is 
over my head. ‘The earth gives me its generous sap, 
but Heaven lights me with the reflection of unknown 
worlds. 

You say the soul is nothing but the resultant of 
bodily powers. Why, then, is my soul the more 
luminous when my bodily powers begin to fail? Win- 
ter is on my head and eternal spring is in my heart. 
Then I breathe at this hour the fragrance of the lilies, 
the violets and the roses as at twenty years. The 
nearer I approach the end the plainer I hear around 
me the immortal symphonies of the worlds which 
unite me. It is marvelous, yet simple. It is a fairy 
tale, and it is history. 

For half a century I have been writing my thoughts 
in prose, verse, history, philosophy, drama, romance, 
tradition, satire, ode, song—I have tried all. But I 
feel that I have not said the thousandth part of what 
isin me. When I go down to the grave I can say, 
like so many others: ‘I have finished my day’s work,” 
but I can not say “I have finished my life.” My 
day’s work will begin again the next morning. The 
tomb is not a blind alley; it isa thoroughfare. It 
closes in the twilight to open with the dawn. 

I improve every hour because I love this world as 
my fatherland. My work is only a beginning. My 
work is hardly above its foundation. I would be glad 
to see it mounting and mounting forever. The thirst 
for the infinite proves infinity. 


To Take a Cinder From the Eye. 


Nine persons out of every ten with a cinder or any 
foreign substance in the eye will instantly begin to 
rub the eye with one hand, while hunting for their 
handkerchief with the other. They may, and some- 
times do, remove the offending cinder; but more 
frequently they rub until the eye becomes inflamed, 
bind a handkerchief around the head and go to bed. 
This is all wrong. The better way is not to rub the 
eye with the cinder in it at all, but rub the other eye 
as vigorously as you like. A few years since I was 
riding on an engine. The engineer threw open the 
front window, and I caught a cinder that gave me 
most excruciating pain. I began to rub the eye with 
both hands. ‘‘Let your eye alone, and rub the other 
eye” (this from the engineer). ‘I know you doctors 
think you know it all, but if you will let that eye 
alone, and rub the other one, the cinder will be out 
in two minutes,” persisted the engineer. I began to 





rub the other eye, and soon I felt the cinder down 


the inner canthus, and made ready to take it out. 
‘Let it alone, and keep at the well eye,” shouted the 
doctor pro tem. I did so for a minute longer, and 
looking in a small glass he gave me, I found the 
offender on my cheek. Since then I have tried it 
many times, and have advised many others, and I 
have never known it to fail in one instance (unless it 
was sharp as a piece of steel, or something that cut 
into the ball, and required an operation to remove it.) 
Why it is so I do not know; but that it is so I do 
know, and that one may be savéd much suffering if 
they will let the injured eye alone, and rub the 
well eye. 


How To Be a Model Hostess. 


® 

A hostess has so very charming a position, if she 
is amiable, one wonders she should ever peril it by 
being unamiable. She is in her hour of hostess-ship 
perhaps at the acme of a woman’s ambition. It is 
her place to see that a number of people are well fed 
and happy. She is the person of all others to whom 
every gentle, sweet emotion, every grateful feeling 
turns. A hostess at a pretty country house is very 
much to be envied, and she can, without much effort, 
make everybody happy. 

A hostess in the city can become an enormous social 
power if she has tact and a certain intelligence. She 
becomes the envied of women and the admired of 
men. That she should ever use this power to make 
herself disagreeable is most amazing. If we had not 
seen it done we could hardly believe it possible. 

A hostess should never reprove her servants in the 
presence of her guests. All that worries her must be 
carefully concealed from them. It is her place to oil 
the wheels of the domestic machinery so that nothing 
shall jar. It is quite impossible in America that such 
a set of trained servants could be obtained who should 
make the domestic wheels move without jarring. But 
the hostess must not appear to notice it. If she is 
disturbed or flustered or miserable, who can enjoy 
anything? 

The necessity for calmness on the part of the 
hostess is well satirized in the old-fashioned novel 
called ‘‘Cecil,” where the hero writes to his sister: 
‘‘Learn to be perfectly unmoved at your own table, 
even if your cook sends up stewed puppy.” And an 
old poet eulogizes the calm hostess who is— 

“Mistress of herself, though China fall.” 

There is no such utter mistake as to lose one’s 
temper, one’s nerve, one’s composure, in company. 
Society may be a false condition of things, but what- 
ever its faults, it demands of a woman the very high 
virtues of self command, gentleness, coolness and 
serenity. Good manners are said to be the shadows 
of virtues. 

But they are virtues. To be polite is a virtue of 
the very highest order. 





Chairs as Art Objects. 

Although divans are so popular for corner or side 
wall there has never been a time when pretty chairs 
of all kinds could so easily be obtained. Of the inex- 
pensive sort there is certainly all the variety one 
could ask for. The comfortable rocking chairs, with 
old oak finish and cane seats, seem within the reach 
of even a slender purse, while a little feminine handi- 
work will beautify them toa great degree. A cushion 
for the head, another for the seat, or to fit in the hol- 
low of the back, and a really ornamental piece of 
furniture is the result. A chair of this kind for use 
in a room where pink predominates has the double 
pillows tied together as the head cushion. These are 
80 easily adjusted that they give equal comfort toa 
tall or short person. In this instance they are cov- 
ered with sateen of a cream white ground with small 
pink flowers scattered over it and tied together with 
three bows of wide satin ribbon in two shades of old 
pink. By turning such pillows and changing the 
ribbons about one really gets the use of four pillows, 
thus having freshness as to covering for an almost 
incredible time. A very small pillow covered with 
the same sateen is tied to the chair just above the 
arms, which prevents its slipping on each side. With 
a hassock for the feet and a good book in the hands 
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this simple outfit iscapable of giving hours of pleasure 
to the occupant. The stiff, straight chgirs, suggesting 
the old-fashioned ‘‘kitchen” chairs, are made into 
reception chairs that are really charming. One seen 
for sale recently of this kind was painted white and 
touched up with gold. The seat was stuffed rather 
full, giving a rounding effect to the covering, which 
was cream-white silk sateen, embroidered in a beauti- 
ful and elaborate pattern, in several shades of blue 
silk with a little gold thread as a relief. The back 
was covered with the embroidery also, the covering 
being tightly stretched over the frame work. Any 
home worker could accomplish a similar one, even 
painting the chair itself if desired, for they can be 
bought for a trifle unpainted, and paint of an enamel 
finish comes in small cans ready to apply. Small 
rocking chairs of the same kind are for sale. These 
would be pretty painted in delicate colors to corres- 
pond with the tones of a bed room, and are very 
easily trimmed up. ‘They can be bought also painted 
and untrimmed at small prices, and would make very 
pretty and useful Christmas gifts. One might be 
painted in old pink of a light shade, with cushions, 
for instance, of furniture corduroy, which comes in 
a delightful tone of old pink. This would be very 
serviceable as well as attractive to look at, and the 
back cushion might be ornamented with a little em- 
broidery in gold thread. Large bows are always 
pretty, though no novelty, for fastening cushions 
to chairs, or an invisible finish may make it se- 
cure, though plain in effect. The coverings of white 
ground work are lovely when fresh, but troublesome to 
take off and wash when soiled, though the linen flos- 
ses should be fast colors and so launder perfectly well. 


How Appetite Changes, 


Our climate and our food supply are so different 
from that of Europe that we must learn to eat and 
drink new articles, and clothe ourselves in a new way, 
before we can make the best use of our resources with 
the least pain and suffering on our part. The ex- 
treme cold of our winters and the great heat of our 
summers will necessitate a much greater change in 
the food and clothing from summer to winter than is 
needed in the more even climate of Europe. Pork 
and corn will not be too warm as foods for winter, 
nor rice and fruits be too cool for summer. Drinking 
habits which are harmless, or at least not very in- 
jurious, in the damp or cool climate of Europe, be- 
come destructive of the health and honor in the dry 
parching heat of an American summer. The German 
who sleeps at home all the year through between 
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THE WOMAN OF IT. 


He—“Helen! 


You must not stop for anything. We've only a chance for our lives!” 


Voice from boudoir—“But, Jack, dear, you can’t expect me to go down the fire escape in this night robe when 


I have a whole drawer of lovely new ones.”’ 


feather ticks soon changes his habit of sleeping when 
he arrives in America. He thinks, however, that he 
can still drink a quart of beer with as little harm as 
in his old home. It will take a much longer time to 
break up his drinking than his sleeping habits; yet 
the same causes are working in both cases, and will 
force him, or at least his descendants, to become 
American in the one respect as in the other. The 
rapid increase in the use of sugar is now worthy of 
especial attention, because of its connection with the 
the temperance movement. In past times the diet of 
the ordinary laborer was made palatable only through 
the free use of liquor. It was the pleasure-giving 
portion of the meal, the other coarse and usually ill- 
prepared articles being washed down by its use. As 
no other highly pleasurable diet was within the 
laborer’s. means, the use of liquor could not be greatly 
reduced without making his diet unendurable. Now, 





THE MAN OF IT. 


He (after a volley of strong language)—“ You cussed beast, why in thunder don’t you go!” 
She—“Why, Harry. Tne poor cob’s going as fast as he can go.” 
He—“Well, then, why in thunder and blazes is the fool beast going his best when I want the fun of urging him 


to go better, I'd like to know.” 





however, all this is changed. The low price of sugar 
places a satisfying diet within the means of every 
one, and it is now much easier than formerly to per- 
suade people to forego the use of liquor, when an 
equally pleasurable diet can be obtained from other 
sources. The temperance people as a class live on a 
sugar dlet, sugar being that part of their diet from 
which they derive the greater part of their pleasure. 
As consumers, they form a distinct class, and have 
an order of consumption radically different from their 
liquor-loving neighbors. With every reduction in the 
price of sugar, they gain an increasing advantage in 
the struggle for life over the drinking class, and the 
day does not seem far distant when the cheapness of 
their diet will give them an industrial supremacy in 
the greater part of the field of employment. I do 
not, however, wish to assert that all the effects of the 
increased use of sugar are advantageous to the con- 
sumer. A greater consumption of sugar is as good 
in the sense that it will prove beneficial to the race, 
even though it may injure many individuals. Im- 
proved consumption has its evils no less than im- 
proved production. The strong appetite for sweets 
which many persons have doubtless injures their 
health. The tendency of cheap sugar will be to 
weaken and then destroy these persons, thus leaving 
the world to those who have less desire for sugar. 
Sugar may in time prove so injurious that the moral 
reaction against it will be as strong as it now is 
against liquor and tobacco; yet this fact would prove 
still more clearly the great change in the appetites of 
men which the free use of sugar for a long time had 
made. The long-continued use of liquor has changed 
the appetites of its users; should men entirely cease 
to drink liquor, the modification in the appetite 
which it has caused will be permanent, and as a whole 
they will be better off for what the race has gone 
through, even though it has destroyed so many indi- 
viduals. When the reduction in the price of sugar 
has had its full effect upon the race, another great 
change of appetite will be caused. All men will be 
better consumers, because their weaker appetites will 
compel them to resort to a greater variety of food to 
supply the demands of their systems. Many articles 
which we now eat only when they are sweetened, 
will not go out of use when the craving for sugar is 
reduced. We shall gradually learn to enjoy them for 
their own taste, and thus make them more and more 
an important part of the standard of life. 
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THE WISCONSIN CENTRAL LEASE. 


The close trafficarrangement between the Northern 
Pacific and Wisconsin Central roads, formed only a few 
months ago, has already ripened into a lease of the lat- 
ter road by the former company. A lease has been 
urged for some time past by the interests controlling the 
Central, but the Northern Pacific managers were not 
willing to run any risks of making a contract which 
might prove a burden to the finances of their com- 
pany instead of a benefit. They, therefore, went no 
further at first than a cautious traffic agreement. 
Now the earnings of the Central, under that agree- 
ment, have improved so handsomely that a lease is 
regarded as entirely safe for the interests of the N. 
P. stockholders. The Central has improved remark- 
ably of late as an earning property. It has a good 
belt of agricultural country, reaches many of the lar- 
gest towns and cities in Wisconsin, drains extensive 
pine and hardwood lumber districts, taps the Gogebic 
iron range, owns good wharves and terminals on 
Lake Superior at Ashland, connects at St. Paul with 
all the roads centering here, and in Chicago has 
secured terminal facilities that are unsurpassed for 
accessibility and central location, and which embrace 
the best depot edifice in the city. Phe Wisconsin 
Central’s mileage between St. Paul and Chicago is 
longer than that of three of its competing roads, but 
its line can be shortened so as to bring it down to the 
same distance as the C. M. & St. Paul, by the build- 
ing of two short cut-offs, which will run through a 
good country and will be worth building for local 
business alone. These cut-off lines will no doubt be 
constructed without delay. 

The Northern Pacific Railroad, by virtue of the 
lease of the Wisconsin Central, now has its eastern 
terminus at Chicago. Its trunk line from the West 
bifurcates at Staples, in Northern Minnesota, one 
road going by way of Duluth, Superior and Ashland, 
and the other by way of St. Paul and Minneapolis. 
These lines come together at Abbotsford, Wisconsin. 
The through passenger run will be by way of the 
Twin Cities, as heretofore, and through freight will 
be divided between the two routes as may be most 
advantageous for operating purposes. We may ex- 





pect that some part of the general office force of the 
company will be established in Chicago, now the 
greatest railroad center of the world. 

A Chicago terminus for the Northern Pacific has 
long been one of Henry Villard’s plans. 


He no 





doubt had it in view as long ago as 1882, when he 
secured a considerable stock interest in the Wiscon- 
sin Central road. No road in the country is gaining 
so rapidly in mileage, in bulk of traffic and in finan- 
cial strength as the Northern Pacific. 


* 
* 


NEW TOWNS IN WESTERN WASHINGTON. 


In Western Washington and especially along the 
shores of Puget Sound, the efforts to found new 
towns are sO numerous and pushed with such profuse 
and ingenious advertising that they recall the boom 
times in Dakota, in the years 1881, 1882 and 1883. 
The business of town-making is a fascinating one as 
long as the public is in a mood to buy lots. Land is 
bought for a few dollars an acre and cut up into twen- 
ty-five foot front lots, which are sold at from fifty to 
five hundred dollars a piece, according to the pros- 
pects, real or imaginary, which the projected town can 
show for solid growth. Plats and pamphlets are 
printed, the newspapers in old established towns 
where immigrants and speculators congregate are well 
paid for printing seductive advertisements and the 
first money received from the sale of lots is spent in 
grading the streets, building a wharf, if the place is 
on navigable water, and perhaps in erecting a few 
store buildings and dwellings and starting a local news- 
paper. If people continue to buy lots the scheme 
makes a fortune for its promoters. 

Only a small percentage of the purchasers of lots 
in such prospective towns expect to improve them. 
The investment is regarded by most of them as pure- 
ly speculative. They know that they are taking 
large risks. If the town isa go they will probably 
double or quadruple their money, and possibly they 
will take out ten dollars for one, in a year or two. 
Should the enterprise fail and the town collapse, no 
great harm is done. The speculators will probably 
have succeeded somewhere else. When they come to 
average up their investments in the new country they 
are pretty sure to be ahead, and the money they have 
sunk in the abortive schemes has gone to pay print- 
ers and laborers and has helped to make business 
lively. 

Some of the new townsin Western Washington 
have a substantial foundation; others are exceeding- 
ly visionary. The enterprises ofthis character which 
are legitimate may be briefly mentioned here. On the 
Lower Sound, the three contiguous towns of What- 
com, Sehome and Fairhaven are fast growing into 
one city. There is coal and iron ore in the country 
back of them, a great deal of rich alluvial land and 
great forests of good timber. Railways are being built 
and a seaport city of great importance is sure to be 
the resuit. Further up the Sound, on Fidalgo Island 
is Anacortes, on Ship Harbor—a place of large expec- 
tations and meager realizations formany years, which 
is now coming into notice by the building of a rail- 
road to the Skagit coal fields. The Oregon Improve- 
ment Company, of which Elijah Smith is president, 
is building the railroad and thecoal bunkers and 
wharves, and is a corporation strong enough to spend 
a great deal of money in carrying out its projects. In 
the rich hop-growing valley which extends all the 
way from Tacoma to Seattle, a few miles back from 
the Sound, the new towns of Kent and Slaughter are 
making a creditable growth. Sumner, in the same 
valley, has doubled its population within a year and 
Puyallup, always the center of the hop trade, is be- 
coming a residence surburb of Tacoma. Buckley, 
in the White River Country, and onthe Northern 
Pacific main line, is a busy center of the cedar shin- 
gle industry and is also profiting by the clearing of 
land and the making of new hop plantations. 

West of Olympia, and at the head of one of the long 
arms of Puget Sound, is Kamilchie, which has lately 
become of some importance by the building of the 
Puget Sound & Gray’s Harbor Railroad, thence to Mon- 
tesano, at the head of navigation on the Chehalis 
River, which flows into the head of the harbor. The 
route to the Gray’s Harbor towns is now by Sound 
steamer from Tacoma to Kamilchie, by rail to Monte- 
sano and by river steamer to Aberdeen, Cosmopolis, 








Hoquiam and Gray’s Harbor City. Further West, 
and at the head of another arm of the Sound, is Shel- 
ton, which now has nearly a thousand people and is 
the tide water terminus of the Satsop Railroad, run- 
ning back into the timber and to be extended to Gray’s 
Harbor. Union City, at the head of Hood’s Canal, 
the extreme Western arm of the Sound, is an old vil- 
lage with a new growth and good prospects. On the 
railroad between Tacoma and the Columbia River the 
towns of Bucoda, Centralia and Chehalis have made 
remarkable progress during the past year and even Kal- 
ama, which once seemed so dead that it was nick- 
named ‘‘Calamity,” is displaying considerable activ- 
ity. The towns in the Gray’s Harbor Country, Mon- 
tesano, Aberdeen, Cosmopolis, Hoquiam and the 
newly established seaport of Gray’s Harbor City are 
full of new people and new improvements. Finally 
there is South Bend, at the head of Willapa Bay, the 
new name for Shoalwater Bay, which is soon to have 
a railroad from Chehalis. The bay, which lies be- 
tween Gray’s Harbor and the mouth of the Columbia 
River, has been renamed because its old title was mis- 
leading. There is nodoubt a good deal of shoalwater 
on its broad expanse, but its entrance has a depth of 
twenty-seven feet at low tide and the channel is deep 
enough for big ships all the way up to South Bend. 


THE REBUILDING OF SEATTLE. 


On the sixth day of June last, the entire business 
district of Seattle, a city then containing about 25,000 
inhabitants, was consumed by fire. All the stores 
and offices, all the banks and hotels, all the 
wharves, the railway tracks and buildings, many of 
the manufacturing establishments and the great coal 
shipping docks were reduced to ashes in a few hours 
time. In fact the entire business plant of the city 
was destroyed. The people of Seattle, always noted 
for their energy, public spirit and disposition to work 
in harmony, were not demoralized for even a single 
day by this overwhelming disaster. Long before the 
ruins had ceased smoking they began the work of 
reconstruction, and in many instances the glowing 
masses of rubbish were cooled by throwing streams 
of water upon them so as to hasten by a few days the 
beginning of work for their removal to make way for 
the foundation of new buildings. — 

On the 15th of January the editor of THz Norts- 
WEsT visited Seattle and found that a new city had 
already arisen from the ashes of the great fire. More 
than two score of handsome business blocks, none 
less than three stories in height and many were four 
and five stories, were already completed and more 
than four score were almost ready for the roofs. The 
merchants were selling goods in the lower stories 
while the bricklayers and carpenters were still at 
work on the upper parts of the buildings. A great 
hotel had been put up on a hill overlooking the entire 
city and commanding a magnificent view over the 
Sound and the Cascade and Olympic Mountains. 
This big wooden edifice had been erected in sixty 
days. In the business district all the buildings were 
of brick, stone and iron, no wooden structures being 
tolerated. Many people were still doing business in 
tents, but it was plain that a few weeks more of pro- 
gress would cause the picturesque town of canvass to 
disappear and give all its inhabitants shelter within 
brick walls. The wharves have been rebuilt with 
better facilities for commerce than before, coal was 
being shipped from a big new trestle reaching far out 
into the bay, and the railways had already reestab- 
lished their terminal facilities, including stations, 
round houses and machine shops. 

In a year more the Seattle people will look back 
upon their great fire as a blessing. Instead of busi- 
ness streets lined with theincongruous mingling of 
modern blocks and old shanties, common to all young 
cities, they will have, by the close of the present 
year, two broad thoroughfares where every building 
will be new, handsome andreasonably exempt from 
danger from fire. These numerous tall business 
blocks, with their big light storerooms and hundreds 
of offices, will make their city far more attractive 
as a trade center than it was before, and will almost 
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double its facilities for doing business on the same 
area of ground. They will centralize and solidify 
the city for all time to come and they will attract new 
people by the facilities they will offer -for securing 
advantageous locations for opening new business 
enterprises. 

According to the local newspapers there were erec- 
ted in Seattle and its surburbs, during the year 1889, 
over 1,600 buildings, of which 256 were built within 
the fire limits and were constructed of brick and 
stone. Thisisa marvelous record. The expendi- 
turesof the new buildings is placed at the enormous 
total of $13,547,979. The real estate transfers for 
the year aggregated $15,055,794. The business of 
the banks for 1889 was nearly double that of 1888. 
The manufacturing concerns turned out a total pro- 
duction of $10,407,488. The city made a gain in 
population of one-third and now claims to have at least 
35,000 inhabitants. Work on the system of rapid 
transit was hardly suspended by the fire. St. Paul 
had to wait until she had a population of over 150,- 
000 before it had anything better than horse cars for 
local transit, but Seattle has already two cable lines 
and an electric line and is now building a third cable 
to run straight up the steep slopes from the bayside 
to the crest of thehills. In brief, the nine months fol- 

owing the fire have been Seattle’s greatest epoch of 
progress and prosperity. There has been plenty of 
work and good pay for an army of mechanics and com- 
mon laborers, trade has flourished, money has poured 
in for new enterprises and many thousands of people 
have come from the East to aid in the work of re- 
building the city, bringing with them intelligence, cap- 
ital and energy that are of inestimable value to the 
comm unity. 

The beginning of 1890 is signalized for Seattle by 
an event of great importance to the further develop- 
ment of its trade. On the 14th of January a deed to the 
Puget Sound Shore Railroad was delivered to General 
Counsel McNaught, of the Northern Pacific Company. 
The little railroad from Seattle~to Stuck Junction, 
twenty four miles long, popularly knownas the ‘‘Or- 
phan Road,” kept the Northern Pacific out of Seattle 
for many years and kept Seattle from having freight 
rates on grain from the interior as low as those of the 
rival city of Tacoma. ‘The Northern Pacific rate was 
the same to Stuck Jnnction as to Tacoma, the distances 
from the interior point being the same, but the ‘‘Or- 
phan Read” had to earn something and charged fifty 
cents per ton on grain for its haul. This condition 
of affairs was a practicable prohibition on the hand- 
ling of wheat for export in Seattle. The Northern 
Pacific nas at last taken the ‘‘Orphan” under its pro- 
tection, paying for it the sum of $1,000,000 in its 
new consolidated bonds and Seattle can now enter 
the field for the grain trade on an equality with all 
competitors. 


A SUGGESTION. 





SEATTLE, Jan. 16th, 1890. 
To The Editor of The Post Intelligencer: 

Permit me to make a suggestion—perhaps not a 
new one—that the handsome public square formed 
by the wise action of your city in abolishing the old 
jog at the juncture of Front and Commerical Streets, 
be ornamented by a statute of Washington’s first gov- 
ernor, Gen. Isaac I. Stevens. Stevens was the path- 
finder of the Northern Railroad route to the Pacific. 
He insisted that a railroad would and could be built 
across the Cascade Mountains when McClellan, then 
his subordinate, reported the route not practicable on 
account of the deep snows. He predicted all the re- 
cent developments of the Puget Sound basin. He 
had foresight, energy and courage. He died a sold- 
ier’s death on the bloodly field of Chantilly. He was 
a man of noble character. In brief, he was a true 
hero, and as time goes on he will be revered more 
and more as the father of the State of Washington. 
If a movement for a statute to his memory be started 
Iam sure that there are many people in the East who 
will be glad to aid it. E. V. SMALLEY. 





THE GENTLE CHINOOK. 


The Chinook winds of the Pacific Coast comprises 
one of the most enjoyable features of that climate. 
‘‘Chinook” belongs to the Indian dialect of that coast, 
also called Chinook. The Chinook is a balmy wind 
that comes from the Karo Siro—the wonderful 
Japanese current that comes over the Pacific Coast. 
It is a cool wind in summer and a warm wind in win- 
ter. To this is due the absence of extremes in tem- 
peratures, which shield the people of Washington 
from the fatal storms and blizzards of winter, and 
the suffering and often fatal effects of the heat in 
summer. 

Ex-Gov. Semple, of Washington, a long time and ob- 
serving resident on the Pacific Coast, has given Western 
climatic influences and conditions considerable study, 
expresses himself as follows inregard to the Chinook: 

“The Chinook is so gentle upon ordinary occasions 
that its presence cannot be noted by its motion, and 
yet it is almost miraculous in its effects. Snow and 
ice disappear before it with great rapidity. It seems 
to be able to blow for long distances between walls 
of colder air without parting with its heat. Some- 
times it constitutes an upper current, in which case 
the remarkable spectacle is witnessed of snow melt- 
ing on the mountain tops while thermometers in the 
valleys register below the freezing point. At other 
times it is the surface current and follows the gorges 
and valleys as a flood might follow them. It seems 
to bear healing upon its wings, like Sandolphon, the 
Angel of Prayer. This wind sometimes penetrates 
as far as the upper stretches of the Missouri, and 
even tempers the air on the plains of the Dakotas. 
Wherever it goes the chains of winter are unloosed 
and the ice bound rivers are set free. The Chinook 
is the natural enemy of the odious east wind, and 
while ordinarily it yields its influence as gently as 
the zephyrs that waft the thistledowns in autumn, 
still there are times when the winds engage in giant 
conflicts, and fight for supremacy, now in the upper, 
then in the lower strata, on the mountains and in the 
valleys, alternately driving each other back and forth, 
swaying the trees, tossing the leaves, and twirling 
the rain drops, of crystals of snow. But the combats 
never last long, and the victory is always with the 
Chinook. The inhabitants east of the Cascade Moun- 
tains, when winter has seized them and the east 
wind dashes snow in their faces, pray for the Chinook 
to come. They look by day for its moist front, and 
listen by night for the noise of its combat with the 
east wind. And when it reaches them they rejoice. 
Sometimes the Chinook is odoriferous, as if spice 
laden from the tropics. Such is the Chinook wind, 
the blessed wind of the Far Northwest.” 


° 





BEAUTIFUL WILLAMETTE. 


The poem, ‘Beautiful Willamette,” is without 
doubt the best production of any Oregon poet, accord- 
ing to the Salem Statesman. It was written about 
1870, and first appeared in the Oregonian and was 
copied by other Oregon newspapers, after which it 
received national notice. In 1873 it was printed in 
the old ‘‘Pacific Coast Fourth Reader.” Samuel L. 
Simpson was the author of the poem and the compiler 
of the old Pacific Coast Readers which were adopted 
by the state of Oregon, and were used in the public 
schools for several years. 

When the poem first appeared in the newspapers, 
it was under the heading, ‘“‘Ad Willamettam,” the 
Latin for “To the Willamette,” but in the Fourth 
Reader it appeared under ‘‘Beautiful Willamette.” 

Like many another great poem it had a peculiar 
origin. The poem was written at Carvallis. The 
author had been on a protracted spree, and, this then 
being unusual with him, his wife being yet with him, 
he was despondent, and went down to the ‘Beautiful 
Willamette” to throw himself into the “crystal 
deeps” and thus end his sorrows. But the witchery 
of the lovely river aroused his poetical genius, and 
‘Beautiful Willamette” was born to live as long as 
the river runs. Samuel L. Simpson, the author, now 





resides in Portland. Of late years he has written 
some fairly good poetry; but he has become a verit- 
able Bohemian, and is a victim of his appetite for the 
beverages proscribed by the W. C. T. U. His chief 
poem is as follows: 

BEAUTIFUL WILLAMETTE. 


From the Cascades’ frozen gorges, 
Leaping like a child at play, 
Winding, widening through the valley, 
Bright Willamette glides away; 
Onward ever, 
Lovely river, 
Softly calling to the sea; 
Time that scars us, 
Maims and marks us, 
Leaves no track or trench on thee! 


Spring’s green witchery is weaving 
Braid and border for thy side; 
Grace forever haunts thy journey, 
Beauty dimples on thy tide. 
Through the purple gates of morning, 
Now thy roseate ripples dance; 
Golden, then, when day departing, 
On thy waters trails his lance; 
Waltzing, flashing, 
Tinkling, plashing, 
Limpid, volatile and free— 
Always hurried 
To be buried 
In the bitter moon-mad sea. 


In thy crystal deeps, inverted, 
Swings a picture of the sky, 
Like those wavering hopes of Aidenn 
Dimly in our dreams that lie; 
Clouded often, drowned in turmoil, 
Faint and lovely, far away— 
Wreathing sunshine on the morrow, 
Breathing fragrance round to day. 
Love would wander 
Here and ponder— 
Hither poetry would dream; 
Life’s o'd questions, 
Sad suggestions, 
“Whence and whither?’ through thy stream. 


On the roaring wastes of ocean, 
Soon thy scattered waves sball toss; 
’Mid the surges’ rythmic thunder 
Shall thy silver tongue be lost. 
Oh! thy glimmering rush of gladness 
Mocks this turbid life of mine, 
Racing to the wild Forever, 
Down the sloping paths of time! 
Onward ever, 
Lovely river, 
Softly calling to the sea; 
Time that scars us, 
Maims and mars us, 
Leaves no track or trench on thee! 


° 


HOW BUCODA GOT ITS NAME. 





Bucoda is the name of atown in Washington. The 
origin of the name is of a somewhat curious nature, 
However, it arises from civilized sources. It will 
puzzle some of the commentators when they endeavy- 
or to search for its origin. You might, says the 
Salem Statesman, search all the foreign languages in 
the world and still not be able to discover it. This is 
how it was christened: There were three great men 
in that portion of the country where the town is now, 
and their names were Buckley, Coulter and Davis. 
Each of them wished the town to be named after him- 
self. But they could notcome to any agreement, and 
finally, as a compromise, the two first letters from 
each name were taken and placed together, and there- 
by originated Bu-co-da. 





aa 
* 


A BIG GOLD MINE. 


A correspondent writing from Cooke City, Mon- 
tana, to the Helena Independent, claims that the 
Alice E gold mine, located on Henderson Mountain, 
is the greatest mine on earth. Experts, who have ex- 
amined the property, state that there are 3,000,000 
tons of quartz in sight which will go from $28 to $38 
per ton. The ledge is nearly 200 feet wide. A con- 
trolling interest is held by Denver parties. The camp 
where this mine is located was for a time a part of 
the Yellowstone Park, and is still very difficult of 
access, but a railroad is promised before the end of 
1890, when more will be heard from the great mine, 
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NELSON Bennett says that fifteen years hence the 
big city of the North Pacific Coast will neither be Ta- 
coma or Seattle. It will be, he predicts with confid- 
ence, his new town of Fairhaven, on Bellingham 
Bay opposite the entrance to Puget Sound. His arg- 
ument is that arailroad can be built from Spokane 
Falls to that point by way of Lake Chelan and the 
Skagit Pass, that will be a 150 miles shorter than the 
existing road from Spokane Falls to Tacoma. Fair- 
haven is 100 miles nearer the ocean than Tacoma, 
and has a good harbor, with deep water close to the 
townsite. There are both coal and iron on the Ska- 
git. Bannett is buildinga railroad eastward toward 
the mountains and another northward to the British 
line. Itis needless to add that the people of Seattle 
and Tacoma do not take stock in his sanguine expec- 
tations. They are all ready to admit, however, that a 
good town will grow up on Bellingham Bay. 





Tue late Surveyor General Green, of Montana, 
was a man of strong individuality and a good type of 
the old school Southern gentleman. The following 
anecdote is told of him: On one occasion he was 
approached in a Helena hotel by a stranger, who 
asked him to sign a petition for the appoint- 
ment of a man named Eaton to the very office 
he held himself. Evidently the stranger did not 
know whom he was addressing. Gen. Green turned 
the paper over fora moment and then broke out. 
‘‘What is the matter with the present incumbent of 
the office? Is he disqualified for the performance of 
his duties? Is he incompetent? Is he dishonest? 
Is there any reason why he should be removed? My 
God, Sir, do you know who Iam? Sir, I am the Sur- 
veyor General of Montana. Do you expect me to 
sign a paper for my own removal from office?” 
The man with the petition had not a word to say and 
made haste to retreat from the presenee of the indig- 
nant general. 


On the 13th of January at Weston, on the western 
slope of the Cascade Mountains, in Washington, the 
train was delayed for a few hours and I measured the 
depth of the snow at a level place and found it to be 
two feet and seven inches. Thirty miles further 
west, the same day, in the Valley of White River, 
there were but two inches of snow. When the train 
reached the head of the Payallup Valley there was just 
a light coating of snow on the ground, and an hour 
later at Tacoma I found none at all. People were 
walking in the streets without overcoats. The at- 
mosphere was warm, moist and spring-like—much 
like that of New Orleans in the same season. The 
fronts of cigar stores, fruit stands and meat markets 
were open, having neither doors nor windows. Il 
never cease to marvel at the peculiarities of the Puget 
Sound climate. The latitude is as high as that of Du- 
luth, but the weather is like April, mixed with Octo- 
ber and November the whole winter through. 


Tue few Indians who have lately moved out of 
the Bitter Root Valley, near Stevensville, and whose 
lands are about to be sold at auction to white settlers, 
have a history which connects itself with one of the 
greatest American statesman of the present genera- 
tion. When the big Fiathead Reservation was es- 


tablished many years ago, and the Indians of that 
tribe and their cousins, the Kootenais and the Pend 
d’Oreilles, were gathered upon it, some fifty families 
under the lead of a stubborn old chief named Charlo, 
refused to leave their old homes, and the graves of 





their ancestors in the Bitter Root Valley. The gov- 
ernment did not want to use force to compel them to 
go and resortedto a policy of temporizing and per- 
suasion. Two or three commissioners were sent out 
at different times to treat with them. | One of these 
commissioners was the late President Garfield, who 
was at that time a member of Congress. He was un- 
successful and so was the next attempt, made by Gen. 
McCammon. It was only after Charlo’s death that 
his followers at last consented to take the money 
their farms would bring and go upon the reservation. 


One day early in August last, I walked through the 
smoking ruins of the business district of Spokane 
Falls—a strange and picturesque scene of desolation. 
On the 12th of January I walked over the same 
ground and saw tall buildings of brick and granite— 
atleast a score of them already under roof and more 
than ascore closely approaching completion. In less 
than six months time the greater part of the burned 
territory had been rebuilt with structures far better 
than those which the fire consumed. That all the 
material for these great business blocks could be 
brought upon the ground and the work of masons, car- 
penters, bricklayers, plumbers and finishers done in 
so short a time seems almost magical. The spectacle 
might well furnish themes for two sermons, one on 
the energy of Western people and their abilities to 
grapple with great emergencies and turn calamity to 
profit, and the other on the wonderful organization 
of the mechanic trades of transportation and of cap- 
ital, which could procure the complex material and 
the skilled labor torebuild a city in a few months 
time on the western slope of the continent, in a reg- 
ion where nobody but wild Indians lived ten years 


ago. 


Ir is related in Helena that Gen. Green and Col. 
Sanders once hired a hack to drive two distinguished 


strangers from the East out to the Hot Springs. After 


they had seen the springs, Col. Sanders proposed that 
they should go a little further out into the country 
and told the driver to leave the road and strike across 
the hills to a certain point from where there was a 
fine view of the valley. The driver, with the cross- 
grained independence of his class in Montana, re- 
fused to obey orders, saying: ‘‘I ain’tdriving my team 
up that mountain for no five dollars.” Gen. Green, 
who had Southern ideas about the respect due from 
theserving class to their superiors, said, indignantly: 
‘*How dare you talk to gentlemen in that way, you 
impudent rascal. Sanders, climb up on the box, 
give the fellow acanning and take the reins away 
from him.” Sanders did not resort to such extreme 
measures, though he did try to. persuadethe man give 
up the reins. A few minutes later, the driver, who was 
apparently mollified a little, suggested very politely 
that the gentlemen should get out and walk a few 
rods up the hillside where, he assured them, they 
could enjoy a fine prospect. They all walked up the 
hill, whereupon, the man wheeled his team around 
and started off for the city, calling back, “‘I’ll show 
you damned prospectors who drives this team.” 
The party had to walk six miles to reach Helena. 


THE most conspicuous of the new edifices in Spo- 
kane Falls is an opera house and five story office 
building combined, as large as the St. Paul house 
which Tom Lowry was going to build and didn’t. 
This structure is a monument to the public spirit of 
two of the four original settlers of the Falls, J. J. 
Browneand A. M. Cannon. These old friends have 
always co-operated in every movement for the ad- 
vancement of the young city. Another noble build- 
ing is called ‘‘The Granite,” and is built of granite 
quarried on the shores of Cocolalla Lake, about fifty 
miles east of the Falls. Itis five stories high and is 
occupied by stores and offices. The new hotel called 
‘‘The Spokane,” is big enough to attract notice in Chi- 
cago. 1 might mention at least a dozen more build- 
ings, which, had they been put up in St. Paul or Min- 
neapolis during the past year, would have called for 
extended description in the annual reviews of the 
daily papers of those cities. Where hasall the money 





come from to erect these handsome structures? 
Much of itis Eastern capital, easily obtained in the 
form of long loans, for the ground was far more val- 
uable after the fire than were ground and buildings 
together before the fire; but much of it was home 
capital, made from the enormous advance in realty 
values naturally resulting from the rapid growth of a 
community of 25,000 souls on ground that was not 
even good farm land in 1880. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the New York World, who 
expected to see in Tacoma men with pistols belted to 
their waist and women riding bareback broncos, was 
invited to a dinner party and found himself to be the 
only undresscoated man at the table. The ladies 
were in decollete gowns and the talk was about the 
dressing of salads and the music of Verdi and Wag- 
ner. Going about the streets he noticed such evi- 
dences of an advanced civilization as manicures’ 
signs and dressmakers signs in French. He learned 
that there had been an alumni dinner at which eighty- 
six graduates of Eastern colleges were present. The 
fact is the East gets its notions of the West from the 
pictures in illustrated papers of wild lifein the mines 
and on the cattleranges. Is is always the ruder phases 
of life that are illustrated in such periodicals, because 
only such phases are novel and picturesque to the 
Eastern reader. Railroads transport bodily all the es- 
sentiais and luxuries of a highly organized society 
and set them down in the new towns of the West. 
This is what the Eastern reader never understands 
unless he has himself gone across the Continent. I 
venture to say that there are more pianos in Spokane 
Falls than in any town of the same population in 
Ohio or Pennsylvania, and that by the test of the 
number of Eastern magazines taken, almost any 
town in Montana or Washington will rank higher in 
intelligence than any town of like size in New En- 
gland named at random for the comparison. 





GIANTS OF THE FOREST. 


Plying on Puget Sound is a boat 122 feet long. 
The timbers of which the hull is built run from stem 
to stern, and not one is spliced. As a specimen 
product a Washington lumberman sent to San Fran- 
cisco last year a beam twenty-four inches thick and 
152 feet long, writes a correspondent of the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat. He explained that his intention 
was to make it 190 feet long, but the end ran into a 
bank and the log had to be cut. Spars for ship yards 
on the Clyde, in Scotland, are shipped from Puget 
Sound. Ata mill in Portland you may see the tim- 
ber sawed, mortised, painted, and numbered, for 
bridges to be put together in Michigan, Ohio and 
Indiana. 

Puget Sound cedar shingles are used in New York 
State. Four ships are loading to-day at a Sound 
wharf, all with lumber. One goes to London, the 
second to Melbourne, the third to Valparaiso, the 
fourth to San Francisco. A test was made not long 
ago, of four-inch sticks of Washington fir, Michigan 
pine, and good white oak. The pine broke at 1,700 
pounds, and the Washington fir at 4,300 pounds. 
Engineers say the straining force and endurance of 
the fir lumber is greater than that of any other. 
When one of these monarchs of the coast forest goes 
down, it shakes the ground like an earthquake. Let 
it fall across a canyon, and it doesn’t snap, under the 
tremendous shock, but lies intact and rigid. 

There is a bridge in Oregon across a ravine sixty 
feet deep, made by spiking a plank on a tree where 
it fell by accident. Where a windfall in the forest 
has occurred, these great timbers lie so thick that the 
only way to cross is to walk on the trunks from ten 
to thirty feet above the ground. Lumbermen tell of 
traveling for miles, and not once putting their foot 
on the soil. In the old town of Tacoma, where the 
settlement was before the land company and the rail- 
road made a city, there is a church with a fir tree for 
a steeple. St. Peter founded his church on a rock. 
St. Peter’s church of Tacoma has a tree for its corner 
stone. ‘This tree has been cut off at a height of fifty 
feet and upon the top is the belfry. ¢ 
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THE WALKER OF THE SNOW. 





Speed on, speed on, good master! 
The camp lies far away ;— 

We must cross the haunted valley 
Before the close of day. 


How the snow-blight came upon me 
I will tell you as we go,— 

The blight of the shadow-hunter 
Who walks the midnight snow. 


To the cold December heaven 
Came the pale moon and the stars, 
As the yellow sun was sinking 
Behind the purple bars. 


The snow was deeply drifted 
Upon the ridges drear 

That lay four miles between me 
And the camp for which we steer. 


’Twas silent on the hillside, 
And by the solemn wood 

No sound of life or motion 
To break the solitude, 


Save the wailing of the moose-bird 
With a plaintive note and low, 

And the skating of the red leaf 
Upon the frozen snow. 


And said I,—**Though dark is falling, 
And far the camp must be, 

Yet my heart it would be lightsome, 
If I had but company.” 


And then I sang and shouted, 
Keeping measure, as I sped, 

To the harp-twang of the snow-shoe 
As it sprang beneath my tread. 


Not far into the valley 
Had I dipped upon my way, 
When a dusky figure joined me, 
In a capuchin of gray, 


Bending upon the snow-shoes, 
With a long and limber stride; 

And I hailed the dusky stranger 
As we travelled side by side. 


But no token of communion 
Gave he by word or look, 

And the fear-chill fell upon me 
At the crossing of the brook. 


For I saw by the sickly moonlight, 
As I followed, bending low, 

That the walking of the stranger 
Left no footmarks on the snow. 


Then the fear-chill gathered o’er me, 
Like a shroud around me cast, 

As I sank upon the snowdrift 
Where the shadow hunter passed. 


And the otter-trappers found me, 
Before the break of day, 

With my dark hair blanched and whitened 
As the snow in which I lay. 


But they spoke not as they raised me; 
For they knew that in the night 

I had seen the shadow hunter, 
And had withered in his blight. 


Sancta Maria speed us! 
The sun is falling low— 
Before us lies the Valley 
Of the Walker of the Snow! 
CHARLES DAWSON SHANLEY. 


* 


THE BLESSED RAINS OF OREGON. 


Essays on climate are seldom read, and, when sci- 
entific in their nature, are more seldom understood, 
and climate literature has become so associated in the 
popular mind with land booms that about as little re- 
liance is placed upon it as upon a real estate agent’s 
glowing descriptions of the unrivaled advantages of 
his ninety-ninth addition. Still, there are times 
when a few remarks are seasonable, and one of these 
times is the present. The Pacific Coast, especially 
that portion lying west of the Cascade and Sierra 
Nevada mountains, is now enjoying a season of 
copious rains that guarantee a rich harvest for both 
the farmer and the miner the coming year. The 
rains of the Willamette Valley are so steady and so 
ample in the winter season as to gain for this region 
the nickname of ‘‘Webfoot’” from other sections 
which, if blessed with those same fertilizing showers, 








would annually add several millions of dollars to the 
value of their products. Oregon’s winter season—or, 
rather, rainy season, for there is scarcely enough 
severe weather to justify the title ‘“‘winter’—is a 
guaranty of abundant and never-failing harvests, 
which the exemption from rain in the summer season 
enables the farmer to garden without fear of loss 
from the elements. Then let it come, this blessed 
rain! Every Oregonian welcomes it, and every ‘‘East- 
erner,” who, dissatisfied with the almost constant 
moisture, returns to his former home to encounter the 
regulation winter of that region hies him back again 
to the land of Webfoot at the first opportunity, and 
adds his voice to the general pon of praise to the 
warm, gentle and fructifying rain. It is now the 
second week in December, and what has the rain 
accomplished? The rivers are running full and on 
them ply boats that are bearing the products of the 
country to market, and will continue todo so all win- 
ter without fear of interruption from ice. At the 
same time snow is accumulating in the mountains 
that will serve as a source of supply to keep the 
streams at a navigable stage until late next summer. 
The ground has been softened and rendered cultiv- 
able, and plowing and seeding of winter wheat has 
been progressing for weeks. Grass is growing with 
the luxuriance of spring and everywhere the ground 
presents a brilliant tint of emerald. Dairying finds 
now the same conditions existing in the spring, and 
green grass will be available for cattle the entire win- 
ter. There has not been a frost of sufficient strength 
to stiffen the surface of the ground or nip the tender 
leaves and stalks of geraniums or nasturtiums, which 
are growing and blooming with the luxuriance of 
early summer. Fuchsias, delicate roses, heliotrope, 
marguerites, carnations, a great profusion and variety 
of chrysanthemums and many other kinds of flowers 
are blooming. It is possible that at some time dur- 
ing the winter it may be cold enough to freeze such 
plants. It generally is for a few days, though such 
was not the case a year ago. Yet, in January and 
February the daisies and pansies will begin to bloom 
freely and the floral world will take a new lease of 
life. Surely there are many less beneficient things 
that are far less agreeable than the glorious rains of 
Oregon.— West Shore. 





ee 


HUNT’S WELL LOCATED ROADS. 


Most of the railroads on the Pacific Coast have their 
courses through old coulee’s or along rivers or small 
streams, and the traveler can see but little, save the 
shrubby brush along the stream, or rocks and sage 
brush. In this the Hunt road is an exception. 
Its course is along no river or through barren regions. 
The line leading to Pendleton passes through one of 
the richest wheat producing countries on the coast. 
On either side of the road as far as the eyecan reach, 
rich, fertile land can be seen. The line to Walla 
Walla and Waitsburg passes through a rich region. 
Its course from Walla Walla to Waitsburg is through 
a country where the failure of crops is scarcely ever 
known. In this Mr. Hunt displayed wisdom, as the 
traveler much prefers the sight of great fields of grain 
and orchards to that of barrenness.— Wallula (Wash. ) 
Herald. 





ee 


THEN AND NOW. 


Twenty years ago, O. M. Annis settled on a piece 
of land near the mouth of the Puyallup River. He 
camped on the claim one night, and the next morning 
one of the Indian tyees notified him that he was in- 
truding on partof the reservation. Not caring to in- 
fringe on the right of the natives, Mr. Annis tucked 
his pants in his boots and waded off to higher ground 
further up the river. Some time afterward another 
white man came along and took the same land, and 
stepped it off and showed Mr. -Indian that it was just 
over the line of the land allotted to him by the great 
father at Washington. This same settler has a stand- 
ing offer of $100,000 for the same claim to-day.—Puy- 
allup (Wash.) Commerce. 








The new state of Montana starts out without a dol- 
lar of debt and with a balance in the treasury. 


** 
~ 


Thomas A. Edison will deliver a lecture by phono- 
graph, before the convention of the National Electric 
Light Association, in Kansas City, Feb. 11th. 

*. 
* 

Of 13,000,000 barrels of salt annually consumed in 
the United States, Michigan furnishes two-sixths, 
New York one-sixth, ten other salt-producing States 
one-sixth, and two-sixths are imported. 

** 

The longest reach of railway without a curve is that 
of the New Argentine Pacific Railway, from Buenos 
Ayres to the foot of the Andes; for 211 miles it is 
without a single curve, and has nocutting or embank- 
ment deeper than two or three feet. 


*_* 
* 


The amount of coloring power stored in coal is such 
thatone pound of the mineral yields magenta suf- 
ficient to color 500 yards of flannel, aurine for 120 
yards of flannel 27 yards wide, vermilline scarlet for 
2,560 yards of flannel, or alizarin for 255 yards of 
Turkey-red cloth. 


*_* 
* 


Castle Garden received 315,228 immigrants dur- 
ing 1889. Every nation on the face of the earth 
except China was represented. The character of im- 
migration was vastly superior to that of the preceding 
year, while in volume it decreased 68,387 compared 
with 1888. The decrease in every nationality was 
perceptible. Italian immigration dropped off over 
15,000, representing the poorer element of thit 
country. 


ee 
* 


Senator Moody, of South Dakota, claims that the 
Indian schools at Carlisle, Pa., and Hampton, Va., 
are practically useless so far as their general effect is 
concerned. The Indian boys who graduate from 
them and return to their own people are treated as 
aliens and have no influence for civilizing purposes. 
It would be much better if all such schools were 
located in the Indian country, and Congress should 
consider the matter carefully before making any fur- 
ther appropriations. i 

* 

.The question as to how far the human eye can see 
an object on the ocean or on the Western plains is too 
indefinite for a specific answer. The limits of vision 
vary with elevation, conditions of the atmosphere, 
intensity of illumination and other modifying elements 
in different cases. On a clear day an object one foot 
above a level plain may be seen at the distance of 1.31 
miles; one ten foothigh, 4.15 miles; 100 feet high 13.1 
miles; one mile high, as the top of a mountain, 35.23 
miles. This allows seven inches (or, to be exact, 6.99 
inches) fer the curvature of the earth, and assumes 
that the size and illumination of the object are suffi- 
cient to producean image. Five miles may be taken as 
the extreme limit at which a man is visible on a flat 
plain. 


% 
* 


In an exchange the following good advice is found. 
If persons acquiring real estate would always act 
upon it much trouble in after years would be avoided: 
“People purchasing property should always get an 
abstract of title. The neglect to do so leads to much 
confusion, and not infrequently to expense. Some- 
times expensive lawsuits grow out of such careless- 
ness. Every deed, mortgage or conveyance of any 
and every kind should be put upon record promptly. 
The right way always to do business is in a business 
way.” 
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MISSOULA. 


The Garden City of Montana.---Its Recent 
Rapid Growth, Its Resources and 
Its Prospects. 


BY E. V. SMALLEY. 

It is not the custom of this magazine to illustrate 
the growing towns in the Northwestern States oftener 
than once in two years, but there are good reasons 
for departing from the rule in the case of Missoula, 
the attractive young city of Western Montana. This 
place was pictured on these pages in our September 
numbor of 1888, when it had a population of 2,500. 
It has now at least 4,500 people and is growing ata 
rate that will bring it up to 10,000 by the end of 1891 
if its progress goes on without acheck. New and 
important developments have taken place in the rail- 
way situation in Western Montana 
which account largely for this growth 
in a town which was but a few years 
ago a remote trading post, and these 
changes demand consideration in a 
periodical occupying the special field 
that THe NokTHWEST claims as its 
own. They are making of Missoula 
a great transportation centei and are 
going soon to give it the control of 
the trade of large regions of country 
which have heretofore been cut off 
from it by formidable mountain bar- 
riers. At the same time there have 
been new mining developments of 
considerable value which are bring- 
ing in population and creating wealth. 
With this brief apology for present- 
ing to my readers once more this 
picturesque and progressive town at 
the juncture of the two principal 
valleys of Western Montana, on the 
Pacific slope of the Great Divide, I 
will begin the task of description by 
answering a number of questions 
which shall occur to every one inter- 
ested in the subject. 

WHERE IS MISSOULA ? 

Missoula is on the main line of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, 124 miles 
west of Helena and 258 miles east of 
Spokane Falls. There is no other 
important town between those cities, 
and there is no other natural site for 
an important town. The valleys of 
the two principal rivers which form 
the Clark’s Fcerk of the Columbia 
unite at this point. These rivers are 
the Hell Gate and the Bitter Root. 
The former is of varying width, from 
a narrow gorge only a few hundred yards, across _to a 
broad alluvial plain. In its upper part it is [called 
the Deer Lodge Valley, and has an old reputation 
for fertility and successful farming. A number of 
smaller valleys diverge from it, having a considerable 
population supported by farming, stock-raising or 
mining. Among these are the valleys of the Big 
Blackfoot, Flint Creek, Gold Creek, and Little Black- 
foot. On the bead waters of the Hell Gate River, 
there called the Silver Bow, is the large silver and 
copper mining town of Butte. Lower down is quiet, 
shady Deer Lodge. On a small lateral valley are the 
important smelting works and town of Anaconda. 
At the head of the Fiint Creek Valley is Phillipsburg 
and the most productive silver mine in the world, the 
Granite Mountain. From all these valleys the only 
natural railroad route towards the Pacific Coast is by 
way of Missoula. At Missoula the Hell Gate River 
is joined by the Bitter Root, which forms one of the 
most beautiful and fertile of all the valleys in the 
Rocky Mountains, a valley 100 miles long, with a 
width of from two to seven miles, and with large 








resources in its irrigated farms, its silver mines and its 
forests of pine and spruce. Opposite Missoula the 
Bitter Root Valley has an elevation above the sea 
level of 3,195 feet. It is the lowest of all the agri- 
cultural valleys of Montana, excepting the Yellow- 
stone below Stillwater. Its winter climate, however, 
is far milder than that of any part of the Yellowstone 
Valley, by reason of its situation west of the Main 
Divide of the Rockies and the liberal benefits it con- 
sequently derives from the warm wind known as the 
Chinook. The Bitter Root is the only fruit growing 
valley in all Montana. This fact alone tells the whole 
story of its mild climate. When you can enjoy in- 
vigorating mountain air and inspiring mountain 
scenery and have in the same place all the fruits 
that grow in New Jersey or Ohio except the peach, 
you have a region that comes about as near to 
being an earthly paradise, so far as climate is con- 
cerned, as any spot I know of. The two rivers 
form the Missoula, which has a beautiful valley 





MISSOULA.—THE NEW COURT HOUSE. 


seventy miles long and from one to five miles wide. 
WHAT IS MISSOULA. 

Missoula is the county seat of the county of the 
same name. The name means in the Selish Indian 
language the meeting place of waters. The county 
embraces the whole of Northwestern Montana, and has 
area of 21,000sq. miles. Itis larger than the State of 
Massachusetts. Its surface consists of mountains and 
valleys and its boundaries are mountain walls on all 
sides. The valleys are fertile and beautiful and the 
mountains are covered with timber and seamed with 
veins of the precious metals. The Main Divide 
bounds the county on the east and south, the bitter 
Root Range on the west separates it from Idaho and 
numerous ranges, closely packed together, buttress 
the British line on the north. The town is in the 
midst of an active building epoch, and the one-story 
frame stores which answered very well the purposes 
of early frontier trade are giving way to tall blocks 
of brick and stone. Missoula occupies one of the 
most beautiful sites ever prepared by nature for the 
uses of a large town. From the abrupt grassy foot 








hills on the east the ground slopes gently for the 
space of about half a mile to the bank of a swift, 
clear river. On the opposite side of the stream there 
is a broad level plain reaching four miles to the 
Bitter Root River and available for building purposes 
clear up to the military reservation, about three miles 
distant. The plateau on theright bank, widens gradu- 
ally from the narrow entrance of Hell Gate Canyons. 
Through the: eastern outskirts of the town, and not 
far from the canyon’s mouth rushes a wild mountain 
stream called Rattlesnake Creek, which is diverted in 
part a short distance up its narrow valley to furnish 
a bounteous supply of the purest water for irrigating 
gardens, lawns and orchards, for domestic uses and 
for fire protection. The waters of this little stream 
feed the long lines of poplar trees, make the door- 
yards gay with flowers and nourish orchards of apple, 
plum, pear and cherry trees that are heavily laden 
in the fruitage season with fruit that would command 
premiums at any Eastern fair, and currant and 
berry bushes that grow as high as a 
tall man’s head. Our artist’s sketch 
of the town is taken from the hills 
just east of the railroad track and 
looks out over the broad delta be- 
tween the Hell Gate and Bitter Root 
rivers to the noble range of the 
Bitter Root Mountains, the highest 
peak of which, the Lo Lo, seen in 
the distance, lifts its snow crowned 
summit to an altitude of 11,000 feet 
above the sea level. It was through 
the pass known by the name of the 
mountain that the Lewis and Clarke 
expedition made its way, in 1805 to 
the headwaters of the Clearwater, 
and through the same difficult defile 
came Chief Joseph with his band of 
hostile Nez Perces in 1878, closely 
followed by the troops under Gen. 
Howard. There are other points of 
historic interest connected with this 
beautiful landscape. Just to the left 
of the Lo Lo Peak, where the moun- 
tains come down to the Bitter Root 
Valley, the first seeds of civilization 
in what is now the area of the State 
of Montana, were planted by. the 
Jesuit missionary, Father DeSmet, 
as long ago as 1841. The St. Mary’s 
Mission, near the present town of 
Stevensville, is the oldest of all the 
Jesuit establishments in the Northern 
Rocky Mountains. From it sprang 
the larger mission of St. Ignatius, on 
the Flathead Reservation, north of 
Missoula, with its schools, church 
and village. At St. Mary’s lived 
and died the noble Father Ravalli, 
priest and physician, who was a 
strong and beneficient influence 
among the Indians for over forty years. At St. 
Ignatius labored Father Mengarino, who printed a 
dictionary of the Flathead language with press and 
type brought nearly a thousand miles on the backs of 
mules. In 1851 Lieut. John Mullan came through 
these valleys, engaged in his three years’ task of 
building a military wagon road from the head of navi- 
gation on the Missouri to the head of navigation on 
the Columbia. His road ran down the valley to the 
left of our picture and crossing the mountains passed 
through the dense forests of what is now the populous 
Ceeur d’Alene mining district. 

In 1854 the Stevens expedition, sent out by the 
Government to make a reconnoissance for the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad, passed down the valleys of the 
Hell Gate and the Pend d’O reille, or Clarke’s Fork, 
following from the crest of the Rockies very closely 
the route on which the railroad was afterwards built. 
The pioneer settler was Capt. C. P. Higgins, who 
was a member of the Stevens party, and who was so 
much pleased with the country that’ he returned 
from the Columbia with a pack train loaded with 
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merchandise and set up a trading 
post where the town now stands. He 
and his partner Lieut.Frank Worden 
laid out the town and lived to see it 
prosper. They both became wealthy, 
first by their mercantile business and 
later by the value of their town 
property. Worden died in 1887 and 
Higgins in 1889. 

This busy little city is now a cen- 
ter of railway operations and railway 
construction and of a trade which 
reaches out on all sides for a dis- 
tance of more than a hundred miles, 
It is called the Garden City, from its 
gardens, orchards and lawns; but it 
might with equal appropristeness 
have been called the Gate City, for it 
is the portal to all the valleys of 
Western Montana. It has two na- 
tional banks, the First National and 
the Western Montana National, and 
one private bank, called the C. P. 
Higgins Western. The latter is es- 
tablished in a new building of granite 
and brick, so large and so handsome 
that it would attract attention in St. 
Paul. The Western National has 
just moved into a substantial new 
brick edifice. The First National 
has the foundations down for what 
will be tne largest block in the 
town. All these institutions are 
rich and solid. The educational 
facilities consist of the large graded 
public school and the St. Mary’s Acad- 
emy for girls. The manufacturing 
concerns are the railway shops, the 
flouring mill and a brewery. Some 
day there will be a dam across the 
Hell Gate just above the town which 
will give an enormous water power. 
There are two hospitals in the place, 
the Western Divisions Sanitarium of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad, under 
the management of Dr. Buckley, for- 
merly of St. Paul, and the St. 
Patrick’s Hospital of the Catholic 
sisters. ‘The former is shown in the 
right foreground of our picture and 
the latter is the large building a little 
to the right of the railway station. 
The churches are Presbyterian and 
Catholic, Baptist, Methodist and Dis- 
ciples. The principal hotel is the 
Florence, and is thoroughly modern 
in its furnishing, its steam heating 
and its hot and cold water and 
electric light fixtures. The old court 
house was the pride of the place in 
the early days but is soon to be sup- 
planted by a tall edifice of brick and 
stone. The city owns a good brick 
building for its offices and engine 
house. The new business blocks are 
as well built of brick and of credit- 
able architecture. There are many 
pretty dwellings, shaded with pop- 
lars and surrounded with shrubbery 
and flower gardens. Water mains 
are already laid in the principal 
streets and a sewerage system will 
be put in this year. The streets are 
lighted by electricity. In short noth- 
ing is lacking for comfortable and 
healthful living. A pleasant drive 
leads across the broad plain between 
the two rivers to Fort Missoula, 
known in army circles as one of ‘the 
most attractive military posts in the 
West. The blue coated soldiers add 
to the picturesqueness of the street 
life of the town and contribute not 
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a little to swell the volume of trade. 


WHAT ARE THE RAILWAY ADVAN- 
TAGES OF MISSOULA? 

Missoula is becoming one of the 
most important points on the North- 
ern Pacific system, not only because 
of the magnitude of its traffic, but as 
a basis of operations for the building 
of new lines. The Bitter Root Val- 
ley branch diverges here and runs up 
the valley fifty miles to Grants- 
dale. It will soon be extended about 
forty miles further to the head of the 
valley. The new cut-off line to the 
Ceur d@’Alene mining towns also 
leaves the main line at Missoula. 
Running down the valley for about 
seventy-five miles, of which twenty- 
five are completed, it strikes up the 
St. Regis de Borgia River crosses the 
Bitter Root Mountains, and comes 
down to Mullan, at the head of the 
South Fork of the Cour d’Alene 
River, 125 miles from Missoula. This 
road, connecting with the line from 
Mullan to Spokane Falls, already 
partly finished, will effect a saving 
of sixty-five miles in distance over 
the present route by way of Lake 
Pend d’Oreille, and will, as a con- 
sequence become the route of the 
through trains to the Pacific Coast. 
It will be completed this year and 
will at once enable Missoula to secure 
much of the trade of the Coeur d’ 
Alene camps and towns. Her large 
mercantile houses are well equipped 
with capital and stocks of goods to 
enter the field promptly for this im- 
portant trade. The Northern Pacific 
has projected a line through the 
Flathead Valley to the fine agricul- 
tural region and the coal fields north 
of Flathead Lake, which will be of 
very considerable help in the build- 
ing up of Missoula. This road will 
be about 150 miles long, ending close 
to the British boundary. There is no 
question as to its early construction. 

The Washington and Idaho line of 
the Union Pacific already completed 
as far east as Mullan, has been lo- 
cated to Missoula, paralleling the 
Northern Pacific’s new line. The 
question of further construction has 
not yet been determined by the 
Union Pacific management. If the 
road comes to Missoula it will un- 
doubtedly go on to a junction with 
the Union’s old line, either at Gar- 
rison or Anaconda. 

The Manitoba Company, now 
called the Great Northern, has de- 
termined to start from Great Falls 
this year for the Pacific Coast. The 
route is not yet settled. One survey 
and the easiest for crossing the 
Rockies, takes the road up the Dear- 
born River, through Cadotte’s Pass 
and down the Big Blackfoot to Mis- 
soula. Another runs farther north 
by way of the Flathead Lake Coun- 
try and the Kootenai Valley. A 
choice of route will probably not be 
made until next spring. The build- 
ing of the road through Missoula, 
opening a second trunk line east and 
west, would be of enormous advan- 
tage to the place, but even in case 
the northern route is selected the de- 
velopment of farms and mines and 
lumber;; industries in the northern 
part of Missoula County that would 
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follow could not fail to be of great benefit to the 
city. Its present supremacy as the distributing point 
of Western Montana would not be endangered and 
the new towns that would spring up would only add 
to the trade of this natural trade center. 
WHAT ARE THE AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES OF MIS- 
SOULA’S TRIBUTARY VALLEYS? 

In an article on Missoula, written in 1888, I spoke 
as follows of the Bitter Root Val- 
ley: ‘‘In Western Montana the 





present population. Its altitude above the sea level 
is only 3,000 feet, which, with its situation in the 
western part of the Territory where it feels the warm 
breath of the Chinook wind much more than do the 
valleys on the eastern side of the Rockies, assures it 
a mild winter climate adapted for fruit growing and 
gardening as well as for grain and cattle. Apples, 
plums, cherries and all small fruits flourish.5 ‘Innum- 





and stockraising the valley is a thoroughly good 
country and its inhabitants are prosperous and 
contented.” 

The valley of the Missoula River, below the town, 
rivals that of the Bitter Root in beauty and fertility. 
It is about seventy-five miles long by from two to five 
miles wide, and is well-settled for twenty-five miles, 
the people being mainly French Canadian farmers. 

Their houses are neat and com- 
fortable, their fields are well- 





location of the towns is deter- 
mined by the valleys. The whole 
country is covered by lofty moun- 
tain ranges between which lie 
many smiling, verdant valleys, 
where a rich soil and a genial 
climate reward the labors of the 
farmer. These valleys are hem- 
med in by the swelling, grassy 
slopes of the foot-hills, on which 
herds of cattle, flocks of sheep 
and bands of horses graze the 
year round, and above the foot- 
hills rise the pine-clad mountain 
slopes, culminating in abrupt 
peaks and ridges of naked rock 
where the snow lies in broad 
bands and patches the whole 
summer through. The valleys 
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abound in swift, cold streams, 
flowing over pebbly beds and fur- 
nishing innumerable water-pow- 
ers and countless haunts for 
trout. Along the margin of the 
streams grow thickets of alder 
and cottonwood trees and great 
natural gardens of rose bushes. 
It is a flowery land. Besides the 
roses which grow in great pro- 
fusion, there are wild syringia 
bushes near the brooks and along 
the roadsides, wild sun flowers 
and wild geraniums everywhere 
in the pastures anda multitude 
of blooming shrubs and plants 
for which there are no names 
save the latin ones found in the 
botanies. Where the valleys con- 
verge, or broaden out so as to 
give room for considerable set- 
tlements of farmers, or where 
mines are worked, there the towns are found. 

“The largest of the farming valleys is the Bitter 
Root, taking its name from its river and from the 
high mountain range which forms the western boun- 
dary of Montana. This valley is about a hundred 
miles long and from three to ten miles wide. It has 
room for thousands of farmers in addition to its 
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VIEWS IN MISSOULA.—1. RESIDENCE OF C. P. HIGGINS. 
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fenced, and their farms have an 
air of thrift. This valley, like 
that of the Flathead River above 
the lake, is an exception to the 
general rule in Montana and does 
not require irrigation. In ordi- 
nary seasons twenty-five bushels 
of wheat and fifty of oats are 
raised. The lower part of the 
valley has hitherto been too re- 
mote from the railroad to invite 
settlement and has not yet been 
surveyed by the Government. 
The Northern Pacific’s short line 
to the Coeur d’Alene mines and 
to Spokane Falls is now building 
through it and it offers peculiar 
attractions to homesteaders. All 





the unoccupied lands down to 
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the mouth of the St. Regis, 








where the valley narrows in a 








erable clear and swift streams flow from the gorges 
in the mountains and give a plentiful supply of water 
for irrigation which never fails in the dryest summers. 
The products of this valley do not need to seek dis- 
tant markets in the East, for there is a steady de- 
mand for them in such cities as Helena and Butte 
and in numerous mining towns. For mixed farming 


2. RESIDENCE OF E. A. 
3. RESIDENCE OF R. A. EDDY AND A. B. HAMMOND. 
4. NORTHERN PACIFIC SANITARIUM. 





canyon will no doubt be taken up 
during the present year. 

The valley of the Big Black- 
foot is seventy miles long, from 
the junction of the rlver with the 
Hell Gate, six miles above Mis- 
soula to the Main Divide, and is 
sparsely settled with farmers and 
cattle men. It will support a 
population of five times as great 
as it now has. 

The Rattlesnake makes a small 
valley, with perhaps a hundred 
ranches. The Hell Gate Valley 
with its upper stretch known as 
the Deer Lodge and the Silver 
Bow, is 150 miles long and of a 
breadth varying from half a mile 
to ten miles. It contains a 
number of flourishing towns such 
as Drummond, Bearmouth, New Chicago and Deer 
Lodge. 

A thorough and interesting description of the great 
Flathead Valley, follows this article and is taken 
from the Tribune, a newspaper published in the 
new and flourishing town of Demersville, north of 
Flathead Lake. 
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WHAT OF THE LUMBERING INTEREST? 

It is already of great importance. The mills of the 
Missoula Mercantile Company, at the mouth of the 
Big Blackfoot are much the largest in Montana. 
From the numerous small mills in the Bitter Root 
Valley a train loaded with lumber is despatched every 
day to the Butte market, a large part of the shipment 
being of props for the mines. Spruce and Rocky 
Mountain pine are the timber trees of these two re- 
gions. Northwest of Missoula, along the Missoula 
and St. Regis rivers is a very valu- 
able belt of timber not yet touched, 
which will become accessible next 
summer by the building of the North- 
ern Pacific’s cut-off line to the Coeur 
d’Alene district. Here, beside the 
ordinary pine of Montana, are found 
considerable tracts of white pine. 
Hemlock and white cedar also 
abound. A big lumbering industry 
will speedily grow up in that region 
and Eastern lumbermen looking for 
new openings for business would do 
well to get on the ground early next 
Spring and look the country over. 
During the past year the output of 
lumber from the Missoula district 
amounted to more than 80,000,000 
feet and the industry employed 
nearly 2,000 men. 

WHAT ARE MISSOULA’S MINERAL 
RESOURCES? 

The following account of the min- 
eral resources of the country imme- 
diately tributary to Missoula is taken 
from a recent isste of the New 
York Sun: 

Eighty miles south of Missoula, 
near the head of the Bitter Root 
Valley, is the celebrated , Mineral 
Hill district; this is an enormous 
mass of lodes of various metals, gold, silver, copper, 
galena, &c., but principally silver, copper and galena. 
The ores are similar to those which have paid mil- 
lions in dividends to their owners in the Butte mines, 
and believed to be equally valuable. Several com- 
panies with large capital have recently been organized 
to work these mines, and the coming summer may 











MISSOULA.—VIEW ON HIGGINS AVENUE. 


witness great developments. Old miners, experienced 
in every mining district of the world, entertain no 
doubt but these mines will be found equally valuable 
with any mines ever discovered. But little system- 
atic work has been done as yet, but enough has been 
demonstrated to show that the mines are immensely 
valuable. ‘These mines are being taken hold of by 
old miners from Helena, Butte, Leadville, etc., 
who have realized fortunes from mines and are not 
likely to take hold of unproductive property unless 
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MISSOULA.—THE NEW FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING. 


they see a sure prospect of realizing large returns. 

Thirty miles from Missoula many locations of gold, 
silver and copper have been made, some of which 
have been prospected, but not sufficiently to fully 
establish their value. Free gold in paying quantities 
is found in many of these locations, but not enough 
work has been done to determine with accuracy the 








size and permanency of their lodes. The celebrated 
Curlew Mine is owned by ex-Governor Hauser and a 
number of Helena capitalists. The best of the ore is 
shipped to Helena for reduction, and the balance 
stored until the company shall erect works of their 
own in Missoula. It is understood that the mine is 
paying largely, some of the ore is going as high as 
$800 per ton. Between the Curlew and Lo-Lo Fork, 
a distance of thirty miles, more or less prospecting 
has been done and many valuable locations of gold 
quartz have been made, but the 
owners being generally poor men 
have done little more than enough 
work to hold their claims. Some of 
these show free gold in paying 
quantities and are undoubtedly very 
valuable. Capital is now being in- 
troduced, many of the mines have 
been bonded, and this district will 
be fairly prospected during the sum- 
mer. For many miles north of the 
Lo-Lo, opposite the town of Mis- 
soula, there has been no real pros- 
pecting done; miners have traversed 
the mountains in some places, and 
enough is known to settle the point 
that gold, silver and copper exist, 
and in paying quantities. 

Some twenty miles below Mis- 
soula is the Nine Mile Mining Dis- 
trict. Here is considerable placer 
mining and many lodes of gold quartz 
have been located. For thirty miles 
north of the range, more or less 
prospecting has been done and many 
mines reported, some of which are 
very valuable. We then reach the 
celebrated Flat Creek and Spring 
Gulch districts where a large num- 
ber of the mines are being system- 
atically worked with good results. 

Two of the most important fields 
lie east of the Missoula River. Here are the celebrated 
Quartz Creek, Cedar Creek and Fish Creek districts, 
all of which produce large amounts of placer gold and 
contain many promising lodes, some showing free 
gold in paying quantities. 

In considering the mining interests of Missoula 
County, it should be remembered that but few 
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comparatively of the located mines 
have passed from the hands of the 
original discoverers. These are gen- 
erally poor men, whose only capital 
is their labor. Compelled to depend 
upon the work of their hands for 
subsistence for themselves and fami- 
lies, they are able to devote but little 
time to the development of their 
claims. 

In the catalogue of mines tributary 
to Missoula above given, no mention 
has been made of the Coeur d’Alene 
mines, which will become, as soon 
as the projected railway through the 
Mullan Pass shall be completed, one 
of Missoula’s best feeders. A large 
force of men is now working on this 
railroad, and it will be completed, as 
is noticed in another coiumn of this 
article, during the coming summer. 
No mention has yet been made here 
of mines on the east side of the Mis- 
soula River. 


OTHER MATTERS OF INTEREST. 


The best coal yet discovered in 
Western Montana is found in the 
upper valley of the Flathead River, 
about 125 miles north of Missoula. 
This promises to surpass the Timber- 
line coal, mined near Bozeman, for 
solidity, richness in carbon and thick- 
ness of veins. Of course it is of no 
use save for local consumption until 
a railroad is built to the region. 
Three miles from Missoula a mine 
of good black lignite has recently 
been opened and the output hauled 
by wagon to the town finds ready 
sale. 

Petroleum has been discovered 
north of Flathead Lake, but no effort 
has yet been made to test the value 
of the find by sinking wells. 

Stock raising on the grassy foot 
hills of the numerous mountain 
ranges and in the portions of the 
valleys not available for farming, is 
an important sourc? of wealth. Be- 
sides the large herds owned by stock- 
men, all the farmers raise cattle, 
pasturing them nine months of the 
year on the open ranges near their 
homes and giving them some winter 
care and feed after the middle of 
December. 

There is an excellent opening for 
afew dairymen to locate near Mis- 
soula and supply the city with milk 
and butter. They would be sure to 
make money. Most of the butter 
sold in Missoula comes from the 
Crescent Creamery, in St. Paul. 

Real estate has advanced in the 
city from 100 to 200 per cent. during 
the past year. The best vacant 
business corner is now held at $400 
per front foot. Residence lots of 
thirty feet front sell for from $100 
to $1,000. 

Excellent gray granite is quarried 
a few miles east of Missoula. This 
stone can be seen in the new baild- 
ing of the C. P. Higgins Western 
Bank. 

It is always a pleasure to recog- 
nize the enterprise of the newspaper 
men who are laboring to build up the 
new towns of the West and to 
attract settlement to new regions. 
They are not always as well appre- 
ciated at home as they deserve. 
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VIEWS IN MISSOULA.—1. CENTRAL SCHOOL BUILDING. 2. RESIDENCE OF W. M. 
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Often they are a long way in advance 
of their communities. They do a 
great deal of unpaid work, which 
makes the fortunes of other people 
without enlarging their own small 
bank accounts. Here in Missoula 
there are two well-conducted jour- 
nals. The Missoulian is a hand- 
some daily, with a weekly edition. 
It is the old paper of the region and 
is edited and published by Harrison 
Spaulding. The Gazette is a young 
weekly already preparing to issue a 
daily. It is owned by a stock com- 
pany, of which T. C. Marshall is 
President, and is managed by L. 
Molinelli. This paper put out on 
the first of January a big sixteen 
page holiday number, with a litho- 
graphed cover, and with seventy- 
three engravings of buildings, land- 
scapes and people. This enterprise 
is without a parallel of its kind, so 
far as I know, in a town no larger 
than Missoula. Readers of THE 
NORTHWEsT who want fuller infor- 
mation about Western Montana than 
we have space to give in this issue 
are advised to write for the holiday 
number of the Gazette. 





THE FLATHEAD COUNTRY IN MON- 
T. 





A good description of the Flathead 
Country in the northwestern part of 
Montana, was recently given by the 
Inter-Lake, published at Demers- 
ville, the head of navigation on Flat- 
head River, and is herewith repro- 
duced: 

Beginning on the northern bound- 
ary line. between the United States 
and British America, 49° north lati- 
tude and extending south to the 48° 
north latitude, and between the 114th 
and 116th meridian of west longi- 
tude, we have the map of what -is 
known as the beautiful lake country. 
North of the junction of the White 
River with the north fork of the 
Flathead River, at the Bad Rock 
Canyon, but little is authentically 
known of the country, but enough is 
known of the rivers and lakes to war- 
rant the assertion that all published 
maps of this country are delusions 
and a fraud, and have been drawn 
from the imagination of the map 
makers with little regard to truth or 
the topography of the country. It is 
not the purpose of the writer of this 
article to go into minute details, but 
rather to give a general description 
of the country—its lakes, its rivers, 
its immense forests of timber, con- 
sisting of red and white cedar, cone, 
fir, pine, birch and balm of Gilead, 
its vast coal fields and its unsur- 
passed soil. It will be hard for the 
student of geography to believe that 
the south fork of Flathead River and 
Sun River head nearly together be- 
tween the Sheep Horn Mountains and 
the main range of the Rockies. It is 
a fact, nevertheless—the one taking 
a southwesterly course for over one 
hundred miles, and the other a north- 
easterly course, cutting through the 
main range of the Rocky Mountains, 
and turning its volume of water over 
Sun River Falls. 

About one mile} above the point 
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where the south fork of the Flathead River empties 
into the north fork, it is met by the miiddle fork, and 
the waters of the two rivers commingle and contribute 
to the vast volume of water carried by the north fork 


of the Flathead River. This magnificent river rises 
in the British possessions and its general course is 
south through mountains and lakes, and just before its 
turbulent passage through the Bad Rock Canyon, it 
receives the waters of White River, ‘thro’ the woodland 
and the meadow,’ then out they come and go ‘to join 





beautiful lakes, charming landscapes and grand 
mountain scenery all conspire in adding their several 
charms. Without doubt this is the best watered sec- 
tion with the richest soil and the finest timberin Mon- 
tana. The mountains are full of game, and the lakes 
and rivers teem with the choicest variety of fish. 
Flathead Lake is one of the finest bodies of water 
to be found in the mountains, it being about thirty-five 
miles long and about ten miles wide. In places it is 
fathomless. A crystal brilliancy prevades the water, 





geration in the statement that the deer—king of the 
forest—attracted by the noise of the diminutive 
steamers as they go pufling up the stream, come to 
the banks and gaze in bewilderment at the strange 
sight, there remaining until sent to earth mortally 
wounded by the unerring fire of the sportsman’s rifle. 
Ducks and geese abound in numbers too great to be 
appreciated, while the hunter on land finds no sport 
in blazing away at the many pheasant, grouse and 
chicken which cross his path. Bear and mountain 








the brimming river.’ This splendid river, after passing 
through the canyon, is foamirg and violent until after 
receiving the waters of the Maple or White Fish and 
Stillwater Rivers from the north, a distance of some 
forty miles, and from the mouth of the Stillwater, for 
some forty miles, it forms a vast bayou, flowing 
smoothly, calmly and serpentinely until it makes its 
confluence with Flathead Lake, whose outlet is the 
Pend d’Oreille River. This lake and river system is 
a feeder of Clark’s Fork of the Columbia. 

It is on this river that vast coal beds have been but 
recently found, immense in quantity and rich in car- 
bon. It is claimed that anthracite, bituminous and 
brown lignite coal abound, and good evidence of the 
existence of coal oil is abundant. The mountains in 
this country are of aqueous and indigenious forma- 
tion. In our riyer beds we find blue and dolimite 
lime, granite, sandstone, tale and metemorphic 
slate, felspar and good specimens of hematite iron. 
Fair prospectsof gold and silver ore have been found, 
and good indications of placers are said to exist in 
streams tributary to White River. On these moun- 
tains and on the margin of streams, lakes and rivers 
are immense forests of deciduous and evergreen trees. 
Huckleberries, raspberries, gooseberries, plums, cur- 
rants and wild cherries are indigenous to the country. 

At Bad Rock the country opens out in a series of 
splendid valleys, having an average of some fifteen 
or twenty miles. The soil is a rich, sandy loam, and 
the subsoil isa hardy clay pan. Good crops of all 


cereals have been successfully raised, and vegetables 
are unsurpassed in quality or quantity, The coun- 
try is mild and not susceptible to sudden changes; 
the Japan current gives warm chinook winds in win- 
ter. 


This is the gem of all Montana valleys; its 
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MISSOULA.—THE HOTEL FLORENCE. 


fish being visible at a depth of many feet. High moun- 
tains surround the lake, the peaks of some of which 
are clad in perpetual snow. 

The Fiathead River, about thirty miles of which is 
navigable, is a marvel of nature’s handiwork, and 
though sluggish in its course, is deep and voluminous, 
Its shores are extremely picturesque, being skirted 
with dense timber, alternating with cliffy causeways 
and occasional patches of ground made clear by the 
hand of the sturdy husbandman. Here along this 
route is the hunters paradise, and there is no exag- 
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lion afford ample pastime to the fearless cracksman » 
while the disciple of Isaac Walton can haul from the 
steamer’s bow in a few moments, sufficient of the finny 
tribe to appease even his most sanguine expectations. 

At the head of navigation on Flathead River, thirty 
miles from the head of the lake, is found the town of 
Demersville, a thrifty and progressive settlement, the 
largest in the valley. Here has been amply demon- 
strated what can be accomplished by thriftand energy. 
Congenial, hospitable and enterprising citizens indeed, 
are those who to-day are making Demersville the 
nucleus about which a promising city is to form, and 
all honor tothem for so doing, and may they who 
have planted their faith in the little village of now 
about 200 inhabitants, live to see their highest hopes 
materialize. 

Across the river to the east is the little settlement 
of Egan, situated about four miles from Demersville 
andreached by a beautiful wagon road literally hewn 
out through solid timber. A more romantic drive 
cannot be imagined and the gigantic task accom- 
plished can only be appreciated by riding through it. 
Surrounding this settlement for a distance of many 
miles are the valuable university lands upon which 
all eyes are now centered, awaiting for their place- 
ment on the open market. Well kept farms are here 
visible at every turn, features of the country being 
the cultivation of large tracts of grain field without 
the aid of irrigation. Still to the east is the little 
hamlet of Sheldon, likewise surrounded by rich lands, 
the soil extending to the base of the mountains, 

Down the river, and again crossing to the west 
side, Selish, with its tributary country, is approached. 
Here also the valley is studded with prolific farms. 

Returning to Demersville and proceeding south is 
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encountered another beautiful section of the valley in 
a portion of which is situated Ashley, a settlement 
said to be five years the senior of any other in the 
country, and surrounded by beautiful lands. 
Crossing a low divide the magnificent Smith Val- 
ley, a veritable paradise, is reached. Near the sum- 
mitisagem of alake. Below the eye gazes upon 
three terrace-like lain lakes, their crystal streams 
sparkling in the sunlight. Crossing the divide to 
the North, the eye wonders over a beautiful farming 
country, well fenced, with dwelling barns, ete. You 
can see for miles and miles ranch after ranch, with 
cattle, horses, stacks of hay, grain, etc., in abund- 
ance. To the south you can see almost every ranch 
in Smith’s Valley, and a lovelier place one seldom 
sees. It issurrounded on all sides by mountains, and 
verily is the garden spotof the Flathead Country. 


* 


A GOOD STORY TOLD BY AN OLD WESTERN 
GAMBLER. 








Says a writer in the Kansas City Times: “A few 
years ago I was one of the dealers in a faro bank up 
town, and an acquaintance whom I liked very much 
was a dealer in a similar bank in the next block. 
Both were reputed to be, and undoubtedly were, 
“square” games. The proprietor of the game my 
friend dealt for, however, was known to be extremely 
close and mean in money matters, and everybody dis- 
liked him, but as his game was trustworthy, his place 
was well patronized. I was not surprised one day 
when my friend came to me and told me that ‘Old 
Nick’—that’l! do for the proprietor’s name—owed him 
$5,000, representing his interest in the game in lieu 
of a salary, which he refused to pay over. My friend 
proposed that I should come to this bank and play 
while he was dealing and he would fix the deck so 
that I would win out the amonnt ‘Old Nick’ owed 
him, and something over for myself. Being a dealer 
myself, and knowing that a sign from my friend 
would indicate just how the cards were to run through 
a deal, I saw that it was possible to right my friend’s 








wrongs and make a few 
hundred out of ‘Old Nick.’ 

“The first night every- 
thing seemed to go wrong. 
I got the sign to play ‘single 
out’? and the cards ran 
‘double out.’ I lost $1,000 
and left the place as mad 
& man as you ever saw. 
The next day I met my 
friend, who declared that 
it was the most astonishing 
thing he ever heard of; 
that he had acted squarely 
all through, and that some- 
body must have changed 
the decks in the drawer of 
the table, so that he had 
used the wrong one. He 
offered to make my loss 
good if [did not win out 
the full stake at the next 
sitting. He seemed square, 
and I believed him. The 
next night I played and 
lost $2,000 more, and when 
I left the place I was crazy 
mad. I didn’t dare say any 
thing there, for it would 
have hurt me at my own 
place to have it known 
that I was in a brace at 
another man’s game. I 
decided to wait until next 
day and give my false 
friend a thrashing at least. 
The next day, however, the 
bank was closed and the 
dealer had skipped. ‘Old 
Nick’ had lost money on 
the races, had grown des- 
perate, ‘had plunged’ and gone ‘broke.’ His partner, 
my friend the dealer, knew that the bank would close 
and roped me in for a ‘stake’ to get away. I was 
terribly angry, for I had been influenced by my sym- 
pathy for my friend and wanted to help him out. 








“Did I ever get my money back? Well, I should 
say I did. I was out west two years ago, and one 
night strolled into a game. Just as 1 was about to 
buy a stack of chips I noticed my friend sitting in the 
lookout’s chair.. He saw me at the same time and 
motioned me to come to him. As I approached he 
drew out a roll of money and said: ‘Here’s the dust 
you loaned me some time ago; much obliged, old man.’ 
I counted it and found it correct. Calling another 
man to the chair, he led me aside and explained that 
he had been in a desperate strait at the time, and had 
always intended to repay me. He was now prosper- 
ous, he said, and making a fortune rapidly. I played 
at his game all that night and lost just the $3,000 he 
had paid me. I felt very queer when I went away, 
but felt too cheap to say or do anything. I have 
since come to the conclusion that there’s no money in 
‘bucking the tiger’ unless you are behind the game. 
I never play in front of the table any more; I can’t 
afford it.” 





A GENEROUS DONATION. 


Mr. Henry Villard, the great railroad magnate and 
‘Napoleon of finance,” shows his friendly feelings 
toward the people of Brainerd and the Northern 
Pacific railroad employes, by tendering the generous 
donation of $2,000 to the Young Men’s Christian 
Association of this city. Mr. Van Campen, Secretary 
of the Y. M. C. A., is in receipt of a letter notifying 
him of Mr. Villard’s desire to contribute that amount 
towards liquidating the debts incurred in erecting the 
beautiful building which is the pride of our city. This 
generous donation will enable the association to dis- 
charge all the obligations incurred in building, and 
the boys can commence the new year in splendid 
financial shape. The building was not completed at 
the start because of a Jack of funds, but the carpenters 
and painters have been busy for some time past 
putting in the finishing touches, and everything will 
be completed as originally designed within a very few 
weeks, All honor to the big-hearted Henry Villard! 
—Brainerd, (Minn.,) Tribune. 





During the great snowfall in the West last month, 
the Northern Pacific was the least affected of any 
transcontinental line. 
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NORTHWESTERN NOTES. 


The man who has his home in &ny part of Minne- 
sota may be said to be fortunate. The land is gener- 
ally rich and productive, and the towns and cities as 
a rule are prosperous. But it may be truthfully said 
that of the 50,000,000 acres of land in the State the 
choicest lies in the northern part. It is suitable for 
all agricultural purposes. The surface is mostly 
rolling. Part is prairie and part is timber. The soil 
is rich, of a black, sandy loam, wonderfully produc- 
tive. Wheat, hay, oats, flax, corn, barley—I dare 
not stop to give the statistics, but they would astonish 
our Eastern farmers.—-Cor. N. Y. Observer. 

‘Each of these States has in it resources the de- 
velopment of which will employ the energies and 
yield comfortable subsistence to a great population. 
The smallest of these new states is Washington, 
which is twelfth, and the largest Montana, which is 
third among the forty-two states in area. The people 
of these states are already well trained, intelligent 
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and patriotic. American citizens, having common in- 
terests and sympathies with those of the older States z - ; 
and a common purpose to defend the integrity and up- eit snl aoe = Sees FE ate Soe 
hold the honor of the nation.” This is what Uncle raat Sieseap = ‘a Cspot 
Ben Harrison in his annual message says of the four 
new states and Uncle Benjamin is just about right. 

The record of railroad building for 1889 shows that 
Washington is by far the banner state of the West. 
Within that period there has been constructed in Wash- 
ington a total of 308 miles of new road, or more than 
double the new mileage of any other state in the West 
or Northwest. In the Dakotas only eighty-two miles 
of new road were built. Oregon constructed only 
80 miles; Wyoming 40. Idaho built 70 miles, and 
Utah shows 46. Illinois has 179 miles of new road. 
Iowa lags with 90. In Wisconsin 107 miles were 
built during the year. Minnesota has 147 miles to 
her credit. California built 121 miles of new road; 
Nebraska 120, and Kansas but 54. Colorado: shows 
but seventy-eight miles, while Montana develops 138 MISSOULA.—1. THE MISSOULA BREWERY. 2, THE SCHILLING BLOCK, 
miles. Many new lines are projected for 1890. 
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AN EXTRAORDINARY NEWSPAPER. 


The most extraordinary newspaper I have ever had 
any knowledge of was a paper published up in the 
Sierra Range about fifteen years ago, the Manganetus 
Index. The publication alluded to had mysteriously 
fallen into my mail box in San Francisco for over a 
year, and it was always a welcome arrival, says a 
writer in the Buffalo Cowrier. It was neatly printed, 
carried several columns of live advertisements, and 
had a bright, hustling air about it that always gave 
me a very favorable impression of Manganetus, as 
well as of the man who edited the paper. He took a 
decided stand on all the current topics of the day, 
and in everything happening in the town where his 
paper was published he carried candor to the verge of 
bewildering rashness. I never saw a paper edited 
with such absolute fearlessness, and I often wondered 
why it was that this editor was not some time mobbed 
or murdered. 

At last my business took me in the vicinity of 
Manganetus, and I decided to make the editor a call. 
It was fast coming on nightfall as I neared the spot 
where the town was located, and I spurred my horses 
up the steep mountain, thinking of the warm bed 





and excellent supper I should soon be enjoying. My 
mind was full of the Slavin House, a hotel of very 
superior accommodations, which advertised liberally 
in the Index, and whose royal provender and home 
comforts the little paper was never weary of describing. 

“Only a mile more,” I said to myself, as I thumped 
my weary beast with a good-sized stick, and after 
another mile I repeated my observation, and so the 
poor horse went on checking off miles and miles, 
while I persuaded myself that each mile was the last. 
Strange, I thought, that I could see no lights ahead. 
I strained my eyes for the welcome twinkle from 
cottage windows that in the darkness tell the traveler 
of the town, but the night crept on, a little faster per- 
haps than the horse, and still I was alone. 

Presently I came to a log cabin, and my heart rose 
as I saw thelight gleaming through the chinks. Dis- 
mounting, I walked stiff and lame, to the cabin and 
hammered on the door. A little, bent-up man, with 
a wrinkled, leathery face, came to answer, and as he 
opened the door cautiously, I noticed that he hada 
cocked pistol in his hand. 

Seeing it I said: ‘‘Here is civilization.” 

After the little man with the big pistol had sur- 
veyed my famished face and tired horse, he opened 














GENERAL 


the door a little wider, and then swinging it back, 
with a smile somewhat apologetic in its character in- 
vited me in. 

‘*How far to Manganetus?” I asked. 

He looked at me in a rather queer way, and bit his 
lip, as if nipping a smile in the bud. 

**Is it far from here? Can I reach it tonight?” 

‘Hardly think you can make it to-night,” he re- 
plied with a tone that puzzled me somewhat; ‘‘can’t 
you stay all night?” he added. ‘‘Better stay; you 
can’t possibly make Manganetus to-night.” 

I accepted the invitation with alacrity. My horse 
being provided for I was soon absorbing the heat of a 
cheery fire and listening to the conversation of my 
new acquaintance. He was a man of very fluent ex- 
pression, and possessed a wonderful fund of informa- 
tion on scores of topics not ordinarily discussed by 
men who occupied log cabins in the mountains. 
While wondering who this odd character could be I 
heard a monotonous noise in the next room, and I 
certainly thought I heard the familiar sound of some- 
one rapidly folding papers. 

My ear did not deceive me, for in a few moments 
a pleasant-faced little girl appeared and handed my 
companion a paper which he at once passed over to 
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me. It was damp from the press, and I read the title: 
THE MANGANETUS INDEX. 
“By industry we thrive.” Devoted to the material 
interests of Manganetus. Subscription $5 per annum, 
payable in advance. 


My host smiled as he handed me the paper. 

‘Then the town is here!” I said. ‘Let me go to 
the hotel; the Slavin house, I believe. I do not desire 
to trespass upon the hospitality of a stranger.” 

‘*You will remain here, sir,” he replied. ‘‘I blush 
to confess it, but this is the town of Manganetus, and 
this cabin is the only habitation for twenty miles.” 

I stared at the man in astonishment. 

**You may well be puzzled,” he continued. ‘But 
I will explain. There is a group of mines near here 
which certain capitalists of San Francisco are anxious 
to place upon the London market. They have hired 
me to advocate these mines, and it is part of my 
bargain to run my paper in such a way that the Lon- 
don readers will think that a large town is flourish- 
ing here. See?” 

I nodded. vaguely, and he went on: 

‘‘My imagination is not sluggish, and so I manu- 
facture all I write. I leave no stone unturned to 
make the mythical city of Manganetus a live, bustling 
town, You will find in this issue a public meeting 








called to discuss the question of a new bridge across 
a stream that exists only in the columns ef the Index. 
Here is the wife of a prominent mining superinten- 
dent eloping with a member of the city council; here 
is a runaway team, knocking the smithereens out of 
a cigar store. You will note the advertisement of the 
cigar store in another column. Here is the killing of 
Texas Pete and the investigation of his death by a 
coroner’s jury. The cause of the shooting was a dis- 
pute relative to the ownership of a mining location 
of fabulous richness. There is also in another por- 
tion of the paper a legal summons advertised calling 
on a co-owner (one of the principals in the affray) todo 
his assessment work or lose his interest. All my work 
dovetails nicely in, has a plausible look, and shows 
no flaw, yet it is all absolutely made of whole clo 

“This is the most extraordinary thing I ever heard 
of,” 1 said to him. 

‘This country is full of extraordinary things,” he 
quietly replied. 

‘‘Where does this edition go?”’ I asked. 

‘Clara, bring me the mailing list.” 

I glanced over the list, and saw that it embraced 
the leading banking houses of London and New 
York, as well as the centers of finance and mining. 





My own name was oddly enough on the list. About 
100 copies were mailed, and every one went where it 
would do the most good. 

I found that my friend edited the paper and did the 
type-setting, and his daughter was learning the art. 

“IT have no companions except my little daughter— 
and the town of Manganetus,” he added, with a smile. 

I passed a very comfortable night. The roar of 
the wind through the pines and the rocking of the 
cabin made a deliciously soothing effect, and I lay in 
the warm bed thinking and resting until morning 
before I slept. 

My friend, the editor, was. very talkative at break- 
fast. He never alluded to his name, but he told me 
more of the paper and the enjoyment he had in build- 
ing up a town in the clouds from a purely imaginative 
basis. 

**To-morrow,” said he, ‘‘I start out on horseback to 
the nearest mail station, and leave my bundle of 
papers in the hollow of a tree until the mail buck- 
board comes along to take them.” 

‘In a few weeks they are being read in London 
and New York, and the parties in each of these cities 
who are handling the sale of these mining properties 
are backed up handsomely by my editorial statements.” 
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DAM AND WORKS OF THE BLACKFUUT MILLING & MANUFACTURING CO., 


NEAR MISSOULA. 


BEER AND WINE IN EUROPE. 


Murat Halstead who has just returned from a Euro- 
pean trip, writes as follows in the Cincinnati Com- 
mercial Gazette: 

Beer is forbidden in the usual ‘‘cures” at the Ger- 
man Springs, but invalids are in the habit of sampling 
a little of it as they come and go, and are likely to 
have a general idea of the quality thereof. To get 
along without it is really troublesome sometimes, for 
the water is largely bad, even’ dangerous, and one 
cannot be quite sure even of seltzer and other bottled 
waters. Chemical analysis has shown more than 
once that poluted water was used in seltzers and 
sodas. It may be employed in manufacturing beer, 
also, but public opinion is powerfal against the water 
and in favor of beer, and hard to resist—especially 
where milk is scarce. From the experience with 
those whom I was familiar I feel able to say that the 
average beer in Berlin is no better than that of Cin- 
cinnati and Milwaukee. It is apt to be too light or 





too heavy, but the Bavarian beer has a good reputa- 
tion of its own, which I believe is justified. The 
price of beer is nearly equal in Germany to what it is 
in America, and they know even in Berlin and at the 
railway stations how to fill the glasses with froth. 
The price of beer in Germany is from fifteen to thirty 
pfennigs per glass. The German champagne is, by 
the Germans themselves, admitted to be inferior to 
the French. It is slightly acidulous, and the doctors 
do not seem to be of the judgment that there is dan- 
ger that invalids will drink too much of it, for only 
in special cases is it forbidden. One of the surprises 
is since we are speaking of the fluids that show their 
color in the cup and move themselves aright and are 
otherwise seductive, that the price of champagne is 
about the same in France that it is in the United 
States. A friend paid eighteen francs for a bottle of 
champagne on the Eiffel and assured me there was 
nothing extraordinary about it except that it happened 
to be rather dry and he had to have it because it was 
good to go with roast chicken. It is the fashion in 
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France to drink sweet champagne, and in England to 
take it dry. The consummate thing at a French din- 
uer is for the servants pouring the champagne to 
carry a bottle with a napkin about its neck in each 
hand, and to ask, before filling a glass, ‘‘Sweet or 
dry?” The legend goes that the dry article assimilates 
with chicken in France and terrapin in America. 





* 


MY GUN. 





With perfect lines from butt to sight, 
Damascus barrels, twelve in gauge, 
That shine within like mirrors bright, 
A triumph of this latter age; 
Gnarled walnut wood the solid stock 
And smoother than your finger nail, 
Extension rib, rebounding lock, 
And balanced like a truthful scale. 


No fine engraving tracery shown 
On locks or barrels, for the vain; 
A weapon for its worth alone. 
A beauty, yet severely plain; 
Top snap and action, as you see, 
And corrugated buckhorn tip; 
As finished as an arm should be 
From muzzle through to pistol grip. 


A trusty comrade, this old gun, 
And certain, if you hold it right, 
To drop the jacksnipe one by one, 
Or stop a mallard in his flight; 
To bring to earth the woodcock where 
In swampy covert up he springs, 
Or send far up in crispy air 
The death hail, where the wild goose wings. 


Let folly’s votaries fill her train, 
And chirping poets feebly rhyme; 
In dingy holes, for wordly gain 
Let stooping gray beards weep their prime; 
Let hermits prose in doleful moods; 
And bookworms in dry volumes delve; 
Give me the rivers, lakes, and woods, 
My freedom and the “‘number twelve.” 
ERNEST MCGAFFEY. 


Lake Chelan is the largest body of fresh water in 
the State of Washington. It covers an area of sixty- 
five square miles and its average width is a mile and 
a half. A beautiful townsite overlooking the lake 
has just been located at a point on the Chelan River 
near its outlet. Lake Chelan is becoming a famous 
rendezvous for tourists. 
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RICHES OF THE COEUR D’ALENE. 


Westward from the summit of the Bitter Root 
Mountains to the eastern boundary of the Kootenai 
Country, and from the southern drainage slope of the 
St. Joe Valley to the Coeur d’Alene Mountains on the 
north, comprises the great mining section of Shos- 
hone County, known as the Coeur d’Alene, the great- 
est lead producing region in the United States. The 
developed and working mines of the Coeur d’Alene at 
the present time are mainly on the South Fork and 
its tributaries. ‘There are ten concentrators, of an 
average capacity each of 100 tons daily, now in opera- 
tion along this line. Three of them, the Bunker 
Hill and Sullivan, the Emma and Last Chance, and 
the Stemwinder, being at Wardner. On Canyon 
Creek there are five—the Poorman, the Tiger, the 
San Francisco, the Gem and the Granite, while the 
town of Mullan, five miles west from the Montana 
line, has two, the Hunter and the Morning. ‘These 
mills produce 70,000 tons of concentrates per annum, 
containing an average of thirty ounces of silver and 
sixty per cent. of lead, to which must be added not 
less than 45,000 tons of selected ore sacked and 
shipped from the mines, averaging forty ounces of 
silver and sixty per cent. of lead; and this entire out- 
put, aggregating acash value of $9,030,000 on the 
market sale of ninety cents for silver and four cents 
for lead, averages the mine-owners of the Coeur d’ 
Alene, over all expenses of freight, treatment and 
percentage of loss, a clear profit of from $25 to $30 
per ton; and the present development of other 
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by the shortening of the distance and the unusually For the information of a misinformed publi: the 


properties on the same mineral belts assure the belief 
that another two years will double the number of 
mills and the production of ores and concentrates. 
Along the South Fork, in consequence of this great 
output of mineral wealth, have grown a number of 
beautiful and flourishing towns, some of which will 


attractive and picturesque features of the country, 
will bring much of the transcontinental travel through 
the valleys of the Coeur d’Alene, and at the same 
time afford such increased facilities for transporta- 
tion as will greatly increase the product of the mines 
now operating, and encourage the full development 


Financier calls attention to the fact that after trying 
electricity for several years Richmond, Va., has gone 
back to the old method of horse locomotion. From 
San Francisco papers it is learned that at Los Angeles, 
where electricity has been given a a thorough trial, 
the roads are being restored to the horse and the 





cable. In financial circles the electric road is not 
yet regarded as a paying investment. 


L8.G. VAN WART, 


quickly assume metropolitan proportions with the 


of the thousand valuable mineral prospects now lying 
completion of the railroads now building, and which : 
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J, ROBERTS 


Is one of Missoula’s most enterprising business men. He owns the block in 
which his store is located, also several other desirable business places. This 
gentleman thoroughly understands the conducting of such a business as that in 
which he is at present engaged, and has at all times and under all circumstances 
lent his energy and talent to the development of Missoula’s best interests. He 
is now waiting for an opportunity to sell out and retire from the mercantile a 7” a 
business, and devote his time to the further development of his real estate in Missoula, 

Missoula. He was one of those who years ago saw the germ of a great me- 

tropolis in the then modest confines of the city limits, and spurred on by this ° 
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ance, and his business is in a flourishing and satisfactory condition. With his 
vast and varied experience acquired as the years rolled on, he has been enabled 

The Improvements now under way are 
of the most substantial character. 





Montana, 


to place his establishment on an unrivalled plane of excellence. Vastly in its 
favor is its splendid and central location on the best business portion of Higgins 
Avenue. Mr. Roberts is a gentleman of cultivated taste and refined feelings; 
reliable and vigilant in all his business relations, and well merits the success 
attendant upon his energy and perseverance. 





FRED C. STODDARD. FRANK D. LOW. 


STODDARD & LOW, 


PROPRIETORS OF 


LOW’S ADDITION tothe City of MISSOULA. 





There is not astore or dwelling in the 


Country and City Property Bought and | City for rent. 
Sold on Commission. 


Correspondence solicited. 
STODDARD & LOW, 


Real Estate and Insurance Agents, 
MISSOULA, MONT. 


OFFICE: 


TIMES BLOCK, 





MAIN STREET. 
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AN IDAHO ‘‘ANTIGONE.” 


BY JAMES L. ONDERDONKE. 


What is commonly known as the Coeur d’Alene 
country is among the most picturesque regions of the 
far Northwest. The mountains, spurs of the Bitter 
Root Range, are covered with a magnificent growth 


of timber, and the lakes are countless in number and’ 


indescribable in beauty. Within a radius of less than 
seven miles may be counted fourteen of these moun- 
tain tarns, the sources of rushing, roaring streams 
which cut their way through deep gorges, dashing 
down the hillsides, leaping over precipices, all bound 
ultimately for the same destination—that of helping 
to swell the waters of the mighty Columbia in its 
triumphant journey to the sea. 

The largest lake in the neighborhood is the Pend d’ 
Oreille, which possesses an interest altogether apart 
from its natural scenery. Father de Smet, who 
penetrated that region half a century ago, solemnly 
asseverates in his Letters that it was near that lake 
that the “Blessed Virgin appeared in person to a 
little Indian boy, whose youth, piety and sincerity, 
say the good fathers, joined to the nature of the fact 
which he related, forbade us to doubt the truth of his 
statements.” 

However skeptical a more prosaic generation .may 
be regarding this legend, it must be admitted that a 
more beautiful spot could hardly be found forthe per- 
formance of a miracle. The lake is of irregu’ar shape, 
about sixty miles in length, with a width varying 
from three to fifteen miles. It is in reality a widen- 
ing of Clark’s Fork of the Columbia, and winds its 
picturesque way among the wood-covered mountains, 
which rise up from its shores in a never ending 
panorama of beautiful surprises. Its waters are 
almost as clear and transparent as the sky itself. 

Hardly less beautiful are the waters of its sister 
lake, Coeur d’Alene, a name now thoroughly familiar 
to the mining world. On the river of the same name, 
a few miles above its mouth, still stands the old Mis- 
sion Chapel built many years ago. It is a rude 
structure of wood, sixty feet long, nearly fifty feet 
wide and about thirty feet high. Two or three 
Jesuit priests and a few Indians were two years com- 
pleting it. We are told that a saw, an auger, an axe 
and an old jack plane were their only tools, and not 
a nail was used in its construction. Here more than 
a generation since, from the heart of the Cceur d’ 
Alene forests, daily ascended the Ave Maria, and 
the wondering natives gathered at the Angelus amid 
the sombre solitudes of the overshadowing mountain 
peaks. 

The recent invasion of railways has quite exorcised 
from this charmed region the spirit of poetry, and 
the virgin soil is now scarred and torn by the relent- 
!ess prospector in his search for gold. But the land- 
scape still retains much of its original beauty. Modern 
life in the Coeur d’Alene region, with its restless 
activity, its feverish mining spirit, its transient towns 
and its ever present saloons and gambling dens, 
presents a strange contrast to the alien nomenclature 
and religious atmosphere wafted down by the tradi- 
tions of the early Jesuit fathers. It is to the present 
epoch, however, and not to the shadowy past, that 
the reader’s attention is invited. 

It was on a bright morning in early summer a few 
years since, when a group of men might have been 
seen on the river bank opposite the old Mission 
Chapel already mentioned. The rays of the rising 
sun were gilding the crests of the mountains with 
that peculiarly brilliant arched light for which the 
English language has no name. The Indians called 
it E-dah-hoe, which the white men have metamor- 
phosed into Idaho, a name first applied to a mountain, 
and afterward to a territory at large. 

The members of the party referred to concerned 
themselves little just then with the beauties of nature. 
They were miners from Eagle City, an ephemeral 
mining camp, which far up in the mountains had 
aspired for existence, fluttered its wings for a brief 
period, and then collapsed in utter despair, its trade 
and business having been monopolized by a more 





successful rival. At this time it had already passed 
its zenith of prosperity. Its outlook was gloomy. 
Crime was frequent and retributive justice slow. 
The quartz ledges had not been developed, and the 
yield of the placers was disappointing. The claim- 
jumper had been present in large force, and many of 
the richer holdings were ‘‘tied up” in what promised 
to be an endless litigation. Few claims outside the 
**Old Channel Wash” had proved remunerative, and 
a general spirit of dissatisfaction and even bitterness 
had succeeded to the over-confidence of the preceding 
spring. The really valuable discoveries which have 
since placed Coeur d’Alene on a solid footing had 
hardly yet been made. At the time of which we 
write more people seemed to be leaving than entering 
the new gold fields. 

The party camped on Cceur d’Alene River evidently 
did not belong to the class of nomadic prospectors. 
Their expressions and conversation betokened a fixed 
determination of carrying out their project, whatever 
it might be. The men were, in fact, a deputy sheriff 
and a volunteer posse, intent upon overtaking a 
fugitive. The latter had been tracked thus far and 
the pursuers felt certain of snaring their game. 

On the preceding morning an old and popular 
prospector named Nick Williams had been murdered 
in his cabin, a short distance from Eagle City. He 
had been known to possess a large amount of ‘‘dust,” 
the result of a recent clean-up from the sluices. But 
neither this nor his six-shooter, a weapon of peculiar 
workmanship well known in the camp, could be found. 
Simultaneously with the discovery of the death of 
Wilkins, his partner, Tom Jordan, had disappeared. 
A bitter feud had existed between the two partners 
for some time, and circumstances pointed conclusively 
to Tom Jordan as the guilty party. 

Poor Tom had never been especially well liked in 
camp. He mingled little with his fellows and was 
generally regarded as too reticent and morose for 
pleasant companionship, though all were willing to 
concede him due credit for the pains he took in the 
nurture of his young sister Jenny. The latter’s 
education, indeed, was chiefly such as could be gath- 
ered from forest scenes. ‘The ‘‘books in the running 
brooks, sermons in stones,” were her sole literature, 
and the good in everything in nature appealed with 
ready sympathy to her untrained, but receptive intel- 
ligence. She regarded her brother’s smattering of 
book-learning with a feeling of awe due to some 
almost superhuman accomplishment. But she loved 
her brother with all the ardor of her fresh young spirit. 

On the evening before the murder had been dis- 
covered, Tom returned to his cabin somewhat later 
than usual. Jenny’s practiced eye instantly detected 
something different from his customary manner. 

‘*What is it, Tom?” she asked, hurriedly. 

“Nothing, Sis, only Nick and I have made up and 
become friends again. But it was thought we’d 
better separate. So I sold out all my interest to him 
for the last clean-up as the price. See, he made me 
a present of his six-shooter, too. It was the best 
thing he had, and he wanted we should part friends.” 

Jenny hardly knew whether to be glad or sorry at 
the news. She had always had unbounded confidence 
in her brother’s abillty to make a fortune out of the 
claim, and had built many an air castle on her dr2ams 
of what they should do when rich. 

“T’ve been thinkin’, Sis,” Tom continued, after 2 
pause, “‘that I’d try my hand at ranchin’. I’m gettin’ 
fearfully tired of this kind of life, and thought I’d 
take a spin over into Washington and see what I 
can do. I'll be back in a few days and let you know 
what kind of luck I have. What do you think of it?” 

“*T don’t like it at all,” was the sharp answer. ‘I 
know I'll hate ranching and everything about it. 
Oh, Tom,” she added, almost pathetically, ‘don’t 
let’s leave the mountains. I shouldn’t know how to 
live on a ranch.” 

Her brother only laughed at her, and assured her 
that she would think differently when she had seen a 
little more of the world. 

Tom was as good as his word. By sunrise he was 
off with his pony and his pack-horse, bound for the 





Farmington Country, taking with him the pistol 
which Nick had given him, as well as the little buck- 
skin bag filled with coarse, glittering sand. 

A few hours after this departure the camp was all 
astir with the news of Nick Wilkins’ murder. ‘Tom’s 
cabin, of course, was among the first to be searched. 
In a frightened voice Jenny told all she knew, con- 
fident of her brother’s innocence. ‘‘But say,” she 
added in a tone of suppressed feeling. ‘‘You don’t 
accuse Tom of such a thing, do you! Why, if-you’ll 
only wait a few days he’ll be back here to tell his 
own story.” 

The men withdrew in silence. None of them 
doubted Jenny’s good faith, but all agreed in con- 
sidering Tom’s story to her a flimsy ruse to disarm 
suspicion. After a brief consultation it was decided 
to pursue him, and, if necessary, to set a salutary 
example to the disreputable characters that for months 
had been infesting the camp. 

Jennie kept a sharp lookout upon the movements 
of these men, and when she saw them enter the 
forest trail for the river her quick wits immediately 
divined the object. She knew that their course would 
be to take a batteau down the river, and then to 
strike southwestward from the lake. Keeping her 
own counsel she quickly got together a few provisions, 
and saddled her mustang, determined, if possible, to 
overtake her brother, and warn him of his danger. 
The trail, though shorter than the river route, was 
obscure and in many places rough and steep. Her 
progress was necessarily slow. While still some dis- 
tance from the Mission, darkness had already set in, 
and to her dismay she found that her pony’s strength 
was givin; out. A few hours’ rest was absolutely 
essential, both for herself and her animal. 

By midnight she had resumed her toilsome journey, 
reaching the Mission not long after the men had left. 
She recognized the signs of a recent camp, and in- 
tuitively felt the futility of trying to overtake her 
brother in advance of his pursuers. Still, she pressed 
timorously on, her feelings alternating between hope 
and fear. 

Suddenly a sound reached her ear that made her 
heart sink. It was that of a rifle shot followed by a 
sharp, quick cry of pain. She was near the mouth of 
the river, and a short turn in the trail showed through 
the clearing a scene which will abide in her memory 
to her dying day. 

On the shore of the lake, so close to the water that 
the ripples laved his hand, lay the prostrate form of 
Tom Jordan, his features already rigid and covered 
with blood. The men were standing irresolutely 
about, and seemed almost panic-stricken, as they be- 
held the frenzied girl sweeping down on them like an 
avenging nemesis. 

Flinging herself on the sand by her dead brother’s 
side, she covered her face with her hands, moaning in 
the exquisite agony of her grief but never shedding a 
tear. ‘Tom,’ at last she said tenderly, ‘‘Dear Tom, 
don’t you know me? I’m Sis.” 

The men turned away. They had not prepared 
themselves for any such scene. 

“Oh, Tom, Tom, what would poor mother say if 
she knew. She always said you was a little wild, 
but she never dreamed of such an end as this. I 
know you was innocent, Tom. If you could only 
speak, I think you could make them believe it.” 
Then, as if moved by a sudden reaction of feeling, 
she turned upon her brother’s slayers, exclaiming in 
the intensity of her passion: ‘‘Fiends! Don’t you 
know you’ve killed an innocent man. And if there’s 
a God in heaven—” 

**Come, come, gal,” interrupted one of the men 
‘*We hated to do it, and we’ll do anything we can for 
you. He wasclearly guilty, you know, and showed 
fight. He resisted an officer and one or other of us 
had to drop. The proof against him was too plain. 
Justice had to be done, even if we had to take the 
law in our own hands. But he’s given his life for the 
one he took, and that’s all any one could ask.” 

“J tell you, you’re wrong,” screamed the despairing 
girl. ‘‘He was as innocent as any of you. Don’t 
talk to me about your law and your justice. He was 
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always good and kind tome. I don’t Know how you 
men are about such things,” she added in a low tone, 
while her face seemed illumined with an inspiration 
arising from the intensity of her grief. “I only 
know that in such cases I must feel for others, not 
prejudice them.” 

No one made any answer. Sullenly the men with- 
drew, leaving the girl alone with her dead. In silent 
majesty the mountains looked down upon the two 
figures, mourner and mourned, just as we may 
imagine the hills of Attica centuries ago to have 
looked down upon a similar sight, when ill-starred 
Antigone defied her brother’s slayers. The language 
of the pure emotions is universal. Surely no higher 
tribute could be paid to the subtle insight of the most 
refined of the Greek tragedians than this unconscious 
echoing of the sentiment accredited to a heroine who 
for ages has been recognized as the truest type of 
feminine duty. The poor unlearned child of the 
frontier, who had never even heard the Grecian 
maiden’s name, doubtless suffered as poignant a 
sorrow as was imputed to her prototype of a hundred 
generations ago. It is not extraordinary that her 
feelings should find similar expression. 

The men resumed their homeward journey. Ascend- 
ing a lofty eminence and looking backward, they 
beheld the girl still seated by the shore of the beauti- 
ful lake, clasping her dead brother to her breast, with 
no voices to comfort her save those of the whispering 
pines, and the gentle ripples as they broke upon the 
beach.— America. 


WORK IN A MOUNTAIN ASCENT. 


Dr. J. Buchheister has calculated the amount of 
energy to be expended by a person weighing 168 
pounds in climbing a peak 7,000 feet high, the time 
occupied being five hours. He finds that the total 
work done is equal to that of raising 1,380,000 pounds 
one foot, or one pound 1,380,000 feet. Of this work, 








1,176,000 foot-pounds is expended by the muscles of 
the legs in lifting the body; 120,000 by the heart in 
circulating the blood; 30,000 by the chest in breathing, 
and 54,000 in the various exertions of balancing the 
the body, overcoming friction of the ground, ete. 


ARMY CANTEENS. ‘ 


The establishment of army canteens at all army 
posts by order of Secretary Proctor has sounded the 
death knell of the post trader. Under the canteen 
system the government furnished to co-operate clubs 
of enlisted men the use of the buildings, clerks and a 
commissioned officer to supervise the management. 
Fuel and light are also provided free of charge. 
Liquors, wines and beer, together with tobacco and 
such other articles as the soldiers may desire are 
kept on sale at a minimum cost, and billiard and card 
rooms are provided for the amusement of those who 
may desire to use them. The profits resulting from 
the enterprise are divided among the companies, 
troops and batteries at the end of each stated period 
and go toward increasing the company fund through 
which the mess, or the bill of fare of the men, is ren- 
dered more palatable by purchases outside of the 
rations allowed by the government. 

It has been found that the arrangement promotes 
temperance among the soldiers, while it protects 
them in other ways from the greed of the post trader. 
It is a recognition of the co-operative system by the 
administration, and the opportunity it affords the sol- 
diers for saving more of their small wages tends to 
make them more contented. 

The post traders may, with justice, be indemnified 
by the government for the loss of their buildings and 
other property which are rendered valueless by this 
practical abolition of their business. The secretary 
admits the justice of their demand, and Congress 
will probably be asked to make an appropriation for 
that purpose. 








THIS IS WASHINGTON. 


This is Washington: Ideal climate; taxes moderate; 
society the best; fruit unexcelled; farmers prosperous; 
deep and fertile soil; rapidly growing cities; natural 
drainage perfect; no longer a frontier State; a great 
cattle raising region; railroad mileage 1,700 miles; 
little unfit for something; churches and schools every- 
where; cities and towns rich and prosperous; have 
good home market for live stock; honest and efficient 
local government; streams and rivers in all parts of 
the State; native grasses the most luxuriant in the 
world; raise the most and finest timothy hay per acre; 
summers mild; winter exceedingly short and pleasant; 
smallest per cent of illiteracy of any State in the 
Union; on the route of the principal continental rail- 
way; the most healthful region in the Union; pure 
and bracing air; the finest Indian summers to be en- 
joyed anywhere in the world.—Roy Ray. 

Rene 

Those who mourn over ill fate double the strain 
upon their lives. They magnify a scratch as a wound; 
a slight as an injury; a jest as an insult; aslight dan- 
ger as a great peril; and then a slight illness fre- 
quently ends in death by brooding and fear. 


* 
° 


Washington’s Birthday. 

The natal day of the founder of this great republic is 
not as fully observed as it should be, owing to the fact, 
perhaps, that republics, as in the time of Rome’s best 
days, are ungrateful. Our popular idols do not endure; 
we grow away from them too rapidly, because we are 
continually fashioning new state deities out of the 
legislative material in hand. But this should not be, 
especially in so far as Washington is concerned, for to 
forget him is equivalent to forgetting our parents. Let 
all true patriots, then, give at least a thought to him and 
always take the St. Paul & Duluth—the Duluth Short 
Line—which makes quick time between Duluth, West 
Superior and the Twin Cities, on a schedule that affords 
close connections for other important points. Write for 
circulars and time tables. Address A. B. Plough, General 
Passenger Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 














ANACORTES, 


The Coming City on the Great Estuary. 


The Key to the Gates of Puget Sound. 


The Ideal Haven for Fleets of all Nations. 


Great Natural Advantages Possessed by the City. 





Recognizing the absolute necessity of the establishment of a city at the very 
Portals of Puget Sound, which in point of topographical situation, wealth of 
resource of a back country, methods of ingress and egress by land and sea that 
cannot be excelled by any portion of the globe, Washington men of means 
who see the wealth in store for them, while they note the benefit sure to accrue 
to their chosen State by the project, have banded together and founded just such 
a city. Absolutely essential requisites to the attainment of supremacy by a sea- 
port metropolis are: First; proximity to the ocean, the craft that steam and sail 
which go to build up, enrich and sustain the port. Second; from a topograph- 
ical standpoint, a situation favorable to the receipt within its municipal 
boundaries of the products of the territory for which its purposes being the out- 
let. Third; a first class harbor which the merchant marine of the world may 
enter and rest at anchor upon in safety; the best of wharf facilities. Fourth; 
area enough suitable for the speedy transaction of business peculiar toa seaport 
metropolis situated directly about both wharves and harbor. Last, but by no 
means least, sufficient back country in its vicinage to sustain it in those certain 
seasons of the year termed ‘‘dull” and quiet periods by those who derive a live- 
lihood by the handling of the products of a country, and those for which these 
products are bartered by the outer world. 

Do the principal ports of Puget Sound possess these essential requisites? 

This is the question now being asked. Careful investigation has revealed the 
fact to many of the wealthiest, most influential and enterprising residents of 
the Sound Country of Washington that they donot. Evidently, some few years 
ago, others had the same idea, for dozens of seaport metropoli have been mapped 
out, and other sites built upon. But they, too, it would seem have fallen short 
in the attainment of the object their founders desired of them. But, out on the 
Sound coast, away towards the sea, and on a site the borders of which may be 
more speedily and easily attained by the ships of the seas, than those of the 
Sound’s great cities of to-day may ever be, will be located Washington’s future 
port of entry, the city of the State that may be termed the Key that opens the 
gate to her interior,through which will pass to all parts of the globe her products 
and through which must come the trade of all nations. 


ANACORTES AND WHERE IT IS. 


With unrivaled harbor facilities, with enough to accommodate any number 
of people, with a situation commanding the sea and the Sound and the vast do- 





main of Washington, easy of access either by rail or sea, in short possessed of 
every natural advantage imaginable, the site selected might well be the scene 
of a future great municipality. That it will be there can be no gainsaying. 
The company who own this admirable site are hard at work on the preliminaries 
necessary in making of it a city second to none on the Northwest Coast. Maps 
of Puget Sound and the country adjacent thereto are as numerous now as flowers 
in May. Look atone of them. Find Seattle and cast your eye along the map 
almost directly north from the city. It will traverse the rich country as deline- 
ated on the map intervening until the name Anacortes is noted. You will then 
be looking at a town on the extreme northeastern point of Fidalgo Island, that 
beautiful and productive Eden, “the pride of the Sound,” your eye according 
to the map seale, will then have traversed a distance of sixty-three miles. 
For Anacortes, the future seaport of the State is that far away from the 
Queen City, and almost that distance nearer the ocean. The Oregon Im- 
provement Company has taken the initiative in developing the future city from 
a railroad standpoint. Its graded road from Anacortes to the Skagit Country 
is now completed a distance of twenty-five miles. ‘The iron for the road is now 
on hand in the company’s yards and it will be shipped to Anacortes just as soon 
as the dock is finished. ‘That the Oregon Improvement Company intends to 
push its railway enterprise with all possible vigor is evidenced by the fact that 
90,000 ties for the road have been already contracted for and part delivered on 
the ground. This road will be known as the Seattle & Northern Railway and 
will tap one of the richest mineral and agricultural as well as lumbering sec- 
tions of the State of Washington. 

The association of business men of wealth directly interested in the future of 
Anacortes is what is known as the J. F. McNaught Land and Investment Com- 
pany. This company was formed with a capital stock of $400,000, especially 
for the purpose of seeing Anacortes made the commercial center of Puget Sound. 
J. F. McNaught is President, and N. F. McNaught Secretary. Its board of 
Directors are the following named and well known citizens of Seattle. J. F. 
McNaught, N. F. McNaught and James McNaught. While the McNaught Land 
and Investment Company owns the cream of Anacortes property, it has at heart 
the interests of the whole municipality. ‘The Company’s offers to investors and 
home-seekers desiring to become possessed of Anacortes property will be found 
very reasonable, while their prices will be scaled in strict accord with a conserv- 
ative estimate of the actual worth of their property. 
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North Dakota. 


CONGRESSMAN HANSBROUGH has introduced a bill ask- 
ing for $500,000 to build locks and dams in the Red River 
of the North, to facilitate navigation and irrigate the 
low lands. 


THE North Dakota Millers’ association reports that 
forty carloads of flour are on the way to London, of 
which seven have been sold to arrive, and that fifty car- 
loads more are ready to go. The London agent expects 
to make sales rapidly when the quality of this new im- 
portation is established. There is in England a practically 
unlimited market for North Dakota unmixed hard-wheat 
flour, when its status on the market is clearly defined. 





The Brush Electric Company of Cleveland, Ohio, the 
pioneer lighting company of the world, have opened a 
branch office at No. 607 New York Life Insurance Buuld- 
ing, St. Paul, and have appointed Mr. Irwin J. Beaumont 
their agent for Minnesota and the Dakotas. Estimates 
for plants, either Arc, Incandescence, or Alternating, for 
the territory named will hereafter be furnished from the 
St. Paul office, and the company’s many friends in the 
Northwest will kindly bear this in mind. The Brush has 
more plants in the Northwest than any other company. 


Two of the employes of the E 6 Cattle Co., made New 
England City their headquarters while hunting stray 
horses for two days this week. At an interview with our 
reporter, they said their company have between 7,000 and 
8,000 head of cattle, on the range which they occupy 
southeast of Slim buttes; that they never feed any dur- 
ing the winter, and seldom lose any on that account. In 
1886-7 they did lose some stock, but that was an unusually 
hard winter, not liable to occur again in many years. 
This company breed their own stock entirely.—New Eng- 
land City Sentinel. 

Tae Stock Business PAays.—George Clark of the firm 
of Moody & Clark, stockmen, whose ranch is situated at 
South Heart, about twenty miles distance from New 
England City, was in town recently. At an interview 
with our reporter he made, substantially, the following 
statement: “I came from Nova Scotia about nine years 
ago, possessed of $1,000. Before I had decided upon any 
particular branch of business to engage in or had any ex- 
perience in the stock business my money was nearly all 
gone, spent foolishly, as I can now see. Then with the 
few dollars I had left, I decided to go into the cattle busi- 
ness. This was four years ago. I managed to buy two 
cows, but was quite unable to buy a pony, or even a 
saddle, I herded my stock on foot and worked out when 
the opportunity offered and every dollar I got, not abso- 
lutely necessary for my expenses, I put into stock. Mr. 
Moody, who is a half brother of mine, joined me in 
the business, and then one worked out while the other 
herded the stock. We always putupa little hay to feed 
in bad weather, and so had no losses. We have now 114 
head of cattle and twenty-five horses, a first rate ranch 
and plenty of good farm machinery, and will not sell our 
plant for $5,000. Iam going to Minnesota to buy acar 
load of yearlings, and then will go to Nova Scotia to visit 
old friends who I have not seen for nine years.’’—New 
England City Sentinel. 








Montana. 


Tue track of the Elkhorn branch of the Northern Pa- 
cific has been laid fora distance of about twelve miles 
from Boulder. 


Tue Billings Water Power & Electric Light Company 
has finally placed its new machinery in running order, 
and everything that goes to make up a first-class water 
and light plant can now be found within the company’s 
buildings down by the banks of the Yellowstone. Besides 
the power improvements added is a new dynamo whereby 
it is intended to supply the city with double the electric 
lights that the company has heretofore been able to 
supply. 


A. A. CAMPBELL has just returned from a short trip to 
the Flathead Valley in the interests of the Stock Journal 
and reports a most prosperous condition of affairs in that 
beautiful natural garden. The valley is being rapidly 
settled up, there being now over 400 families settled there. 
The towns are very prosperous and the lumbering in- 
terests, which are the leading ones, are becoming very 
extensive. A great deal of attention will be paid to agri- 
culture the coming season and the advantages of this 
section are the finest in the State. The merchants in 





Demersville, Egan and Ashley all report a splendid trade 
this fall and winter and anticipate a great improvement 
the coming year. The people are looking for a railroad 
through the Flathead Country in the spring, and thena 
boom.—Helena Stock Journal. 


Capt. J. D. TAYLOR, of Great Falls, bas a contract with 
the Fish Commission to put nine millions of fish in the 
Missouri River. He has already put in six millions, con- 
sisting of black bass, ring perch, a species of bass called 
croppies, speckled brook trout and sunfish. Two car 
loads of these were bass which would average a half 
pound in weight. They were put into the Missouri River 
at the mouth of Sun River. Some fish will be put in the 
same river at Three Forks the coming summer. 


ABoourT 120 men are working over the old ground in the 
famous Alder Gulch, Montana, which yielded $75,000,000 in 
gold in 1863-4-5 The early day work was done by sluicing, 
but the miners then were good judges of ground, for the 
men now make more out of the old ground than the 
patches which were left. The gulch was originally di- 
vided up into 100-foot claims, but now many claims are 
owned by one person. The guich has been worked for 
fifteen miles. Atthe upper end the gold is coarse, and 
some nuggets worth from 8600 to 8700 have been found. 
The lower eight miles of the gulch yield gold that is com- 
paratively fine, a nugget of $7 or 88 being a rarity. 


A CoLony FOR CostER CountTy.—A boom is in store 
for Ekalaka, Custer County, Montana. A man from 
Dayton, Ohio, has been looking for a location for a col- 
ony. The location settled is at the mouth of H S Creek 
and on the east side of Beaver Creek, says the Stockgrow- 
ers’ Journal. The land will be bought from the Govern- 
ment and the colonists will come and go to work in the 
spring. The colony, which is large, will consist of 
mer of different trades. They havea grocer, butcher, 
doctor, blacksmith, machinist, wagon maker, carpenter, 
shoemaker, stonemason and many farmers. They will 
bring all kinds of implements and machinery with them 
to do all of the work of the community with. They wiil 
also bring some fine bred horses and cattle. They will 
put a sawmill where there is plenty of good timber, thus 
making their own building materials. 


MONTANA CORN.—Dawson County ranks second in the 
list of the corn producing counties of Montana and while 
the number of acres nor the amount of bushels are not 
numerous or large, still it is a “pointer.” During the 
year 1889 there was only eighty acres of corn raised in 
the whole of Montana outside of the Yellowstone Valley, 
while that section had 1,900 acres producing 90,985 bushels, 
making an average of a little more than forty-seven 
bushels to the aere, while the general average for the 
United States is only twenty-six bushels per acre. It 
must be recollected that last year was the dryest ever 
known in the Yellowstone Valley, and when this fact is 
taken into consideration the “pointer” becomes a strong 
argument in favor of this crop, and of the adaptability of 
both soil and climate to its production. While Montana 
will in all probability never become a corn exporting 
State, yet the hog grows and flourishes with that crop, 
and in the future Montana pork may become as celebrated 
as its beef now is—Glendive Independent 





GENERAL Henry B. CARRINGTON, the special agent ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of the Interior to secure the 
consent of Chief Carlos and other Flathead Indians to 
the sale of their lands in the Bitter Root Valley and their 
removal to the Reservation, has fully accomplished 
his trust. The written consent under seal was secured 
from every patentee, Carlos included, and every adult 
heir of deceased patentees. By proceedings in the Dis- 
trict Court, on the relations of the United States, con- 
ducted by the general in person, who is a member of the 
United States Supreme Bar, as well as a soldier, guar- 
dians were appointed for minor heirs and their consent 
made of record. Every tract of land was visited and ap- 
praisement was made of buildings, fences and other im- 
provements on every tract. The land will be opened for 
settlement as soon as the papers at Washington are com- 
pleted and a date fixed for the sale. The lands are situ- 
ated in the townships 5, 6, 7, 8,9 and 10, in ranges 19, 20 
and 21, embracing many tracts through which the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad passes, the southern portion of Bass 
brothers’ famous fruit ranch, and other tracts which 
have been under cultivation by settlers. More than 1,000 
acres, including some of the best, are within a mile and 
one-half of Stevensville, in Missoula County. The land 
will be sold at auction, the price ranging from %3 to $50 
per acre, and not later than March 10, 1890, in order to 
give those buying ranches an opportunity to till them 
the same spring of purchase. 





Idaho, 


Tse Northern Pacific line building westward from 
Missoula, will reach the Coeur d’Alene mining towns 
about July next. 


A three-fifths interest in the Weber Group of mines on 
the south side of Lake Pend d’Oreille was lately sold to 
San Francisco and Spokane parties for 860,000. 





THE Potlatch Country will attract a large immigration 
this year. Itisa fine region for general farming, stock- 
raising and fruit-growing. 


LEWISTON has good prospects of a railroad this year. 
Both the Northern Pacific and the Hunt System have 
marked it down as an objective point. 


Until the census of 1890 is taken the exact population of 
Idaho cannot be arrived at. The report of Gov. Shoup, 
however estimates it as closely as possible until the cen- 
sus is taken. He places the total population at 113,777, by 
counties as follows: Ada, 11,275; Alturas, 3,300; Bear 
Lake, 5,900; Bingham, 14,773; Boise 4.900; Cassia, 4,500; 
Custer, 4,900; Elmore, 4,500; Idaho, 2,879; Kootenai, 2,500; 
Latah, 11,250; Lemhi, 5,500; Logan, 6,300; Nez Perce, 5,200; 
Oneida, 6,900; Owyhee, 4,000; Shoshone; 9,500; Washing- 
ton, 5,700. Total 113,777. 


THE year past has not been an altogether prosperous 
one in “The Gem ofthe Mountains”’ Just when some of 
the mines of the Wood River was passing through the 
unproductive zone the great fire came and swept the 
chief town out of existence. In the North, because of 
uncompleted railroad connections and the importation of 
cheap lead ore, about the richest mining region in the 
world has been kept unproductive in a great measure, 
and these causes has had the effect to reduce the demand 
for labor and alsoto reduce the product of the mines. 
But both north and south the set-backs have been but 
temporary ones; they are but incidents; they will 
amount to no change of ultimate conditions. Despite 
these trials the general result of the year has been pros- 
perity to the Territory. Immigrants have materially in- 
creased the population; a great many new acres have 
been brought under the plow; flocks and herds and 
harvest fields have increased; the traffic on the roads has 
been 80 great as to test the utmost capacity of the roads 
to handle it, and the mines have yielded generously, out- 
side of the two localities noted above. And whatever 
backsets have been suffered during the year just closed, 
no Territory or State has more to hope for than Idaho. 
Here is the best watered region of all this interior, and as 
matters move in these swift, modern days it will be but a 
little time before that water will be scattered over the 
soil and then Idaho will have more good land under culti- 
vation and will raise more from her.soil than all New 
England. Then, too, when the waters shall be turned, 
power will be supplied to make a mighty manufacturing 
State; all the usual avocations of industrous Americans 
will be set in motion, and to the products of fleld and 
forge and shop and loom will be added a leaven of gold 
and silver which will vitalize trade and industry in every 
direction. Vital statistics show that the climate of Idaho 
is, if not the healthiest, at least as healthy as any other; 
many of her fruits excel those of California, no finer 
grains or vegetables ever grew in any region; at this 
moment no other region in the Union offers so many in- 
ducements to young and vigorous men, who through 
their labors hope to forge out fortunes for themselves as 
does Idaho.—Salt Lake Tribune. 


Washington. 

THE Fairhaven Steel & Iron Company has been incorpo- 
rated with a capital stock of $2,000,000. The trustees are 
Nelson Bennett and M. F. Wilson. Its object is to con- 
struct and operate railroads and steamboats. 





At the new townof Hamilton, on the upper Skagit, 
there is great excitement over the strike of a 14-foot solid 
vein of blacxsmith coal, the first and only yet discovered 
on the Pacific Coast. The vein is owned chiefly by 
“bonanza” Mackay, of California. 


HANAFORD VALLEY, Thurston County, according to the 
Bucoda Enterprise, in one of the richest in all Washing- 
ton. It is from one to two miles wide, and about ten 
miles long. The Hanaford Creek runs through the center 
and gives good drainage. It was named by one of the 
settlers who lives at the head of the valley. 


THe Garfield Enterprise says that the population of 
Whitman County has increased 2,389 between the years 
1887 and 1889, and now numbers 15,281, larger by several 
thousand than any other county in the State, except 
Pierce, King and Spokane counties, containing the cities 
of Tacoma, Seattle and Spokane Falls. 


Tue Aberdeen Herald, on the subject of bees, says: 
G. B. Maris, of the Satsop, has been making an experi- 
mentin the bee culture the past season. He gave no 
special attention to the matter, leaving the bees free to 
manage their own industry. He has gathered from 
apiaries during the past season 6,000 pounds of excellent 
honey. Next year he proposes to see what can be done 
by devoting a little time and attention to the business. 


Says the Seattle Post-Intelligencer: The largest mort- 
gage ever filed in King County was recently presented to 
the auditor by Manager McNeill of the Oregon Improve- 
ment Company. It is to secure the payment of $15,000,000 
loan from the Farmers’ Loan & Trust Company of New 
York, and is to consolidate the $5,000,000 indebtedness of 
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the company to make extensive improvements—among 
others, on doubt, the completion of the Ship Harbor or 
Seattle Northern Railroad, upon which work has just 
been resumed. 


On a ranch near Sumner, says the Herald, are thirty-five 
acres of hops which are sold on contract for the next two 
years ata price that will amount to #630 per acre, a net 
profit of over 8450 per acre. Ten acres of this farm are 
now being set to small fruits, and on account of the 
adaptibility of the soil to grow them to perfection, it is 
not too much to say that each acre set to small fruits will 
yield a profit of 3600 annually. 


THE contract for 90,000 ties to be used by the Seattle & 
Northern Railroad on the twenty miles of road between 
Anacortes dnd Sedro was let December 18th to McKinzie 
& Gibbons. By ths terms of the contract 20,000 must be 
delivered in the next thirty days, and at the rate of 20,000 
per month thereafter. The steel rails which will be used 
on this twenty miles of road are now storedin Seattle. 
The road is to be finished and trains running by July 1, 
1890, when it will begin the transportation of coal from the 
Oregon Improvement Company’s mines on the Skagit 
River at the rate of 1,000 tons per day. 


UNDER the shadows and beneath the roots of the great 
firs of the Cascades are vast stores of not only iron and 
lead but gold and silver. Almost every town in the 
northwest has one or more fine collections of minerals 
that have been gathered either by some curiosity-seeker 
or by an old miner whose instincts are so strong that he 
would stop on his way through St. Peter’s gate to knock 
a piece of quartz loose. It is a fact that the Cascades 
have never been prospected. The coming season will 
find many men in them or else the signs of the times are 
valueless.—Snohomish Eye. 


THE treaty has been signed by which 220,000 acres of the 
most valuable land of the Coeur d’Alene Reservation was 
conveyed to the United States. The tract conveyed em- 
braces the largest portion of beautiful Coeur d’Alene 
Lake, and a large amount of rich mineral and fine timber 
land. The Indians were well satisfied on all points, and 
signed the treaty willingly. The papers signed were final 
for all the treaties—the one negotiated in 1887, and also 
the one of ‘last August. The first treaty includes the 
land upon which Spokane Falls and Farmington, Wash- 
ington, are located, and the land embraced in the last 





treaty is a twelve-mile strip on the north side of the Coour 
d’Alene Reservation, a portion of which lies across the 
Spokane River from Post Falls, twelve miles above Spo- 
kane Falls. For several months past boomers have been 
camping on the borders of the Reservation ready to 
move on as soon as the treaty has been consummated. 


THe Ellensburgh Register says: A sample of tin ore 
from the newly discovered mines in the Cascades above 
Green River, has been analyzed at Tacoma and shows 
eight per cent tin. The vein is reported to bea large 
one, with thousands of tons of ore in sight. Like the 
Veteran mine, the prospectors thought they had struck 
a coal vein, and only by closer examination found they 
had a vein of the richest tin ore in the world. Much of 
the tin ore of the Cornwall mines assay less than three 
per cent. tin and some of the veins less than a foot in 
thickness, yet they are worked ata profit. Further de- 
velopments will be made as soon as the weather will 
permit in the spring. 


Doks poultry raising pay in Washington? is a question 


often asked, and to settle it for this part of the state we | 


give below the results of one year’s work by E. W. 
Hughes and wife, a careful account of which was kept 
during the year 1889. On the first day of January they 
began with thirteen hens. They gathered therefrom 
ninety dozen eggs and raised 128 chickens, at a cost of 
$21 05 for feed. They ate some fifty or sixty of the chicks 
and have the balance to commence the new year with. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hughes expect to raise five or six hundred 
chickens the coming spring and summer, and if they 
have good luck will no doubt doit. Yes, poultry raising 
pays in Washington.—Roy Ray. 


Tue territory embraced in what is known as the Big 
Bend, including Lincoln and Douglas counties, is the 
richest, most frugiferous, easiest worked and most spon- 
taneous yielding of any in the entire state. As a wheat 
producing country it cannot be excelled. The yield is 
simply enormous, says the Lincoln Times, and will hardly 
be credited by those who have worked the prairies of the 
Mississippi Valley, and rejoiced if their average acreage 
reached eighteen bushels per acre. An average here of 
thirty-five or forty bushels is considered an ordinary 
yield. Sometimes the crop runs down to twenty and 
twenty-five bushels, as this year, and a hard season it has 
been on farmers too, and that is recorded an almost 
total failure. 





L. L. May & Co. 


Among places of interest in St. Paul attention is called 
to the handsome conservatories and extensive seed ware- 
house of L. L. May & Co. It is doubtful if their establish- 
ment is excelled in the United States. The conservatories 
cover nearly two acres, and contain a universal collection 
of tropical and native plants. Plants are shipped with 
perfect safety to every quarter of the country, and their 
business in this line is large. In the seed department 
they give special attention to the cultivation of Northern 
grown seeds,which are hardier and yield better crops than 
those grown South and East. They are the only seed 
jobbing firm west of New York city owning greenhouses, 
where all seed is carefully tested before being offered for 
sale. They handle no seeds which they do not know by 
actual tests will not grow. They do not rely, as many 
seedsmen do, on buying their’ stocks on the open market 
from whoever happens to quote the lowest prices, but deal 
directly with the producer, having the seeds grown for 
them by contract. In connection with their conserva- 
tories and warehouse on Como Avenue, is their city store 
at No.5 West Third Street, where an extensive business 
is being done in cut flowers, seeds, bulbs, etc. 

Parties desiring anything in their line will find it to 
their advantage to deal with them. Purchasers living in 
the Northwest can save express and freight by dealing 
with them. Every January they issue a beatiful illus- 
trated catalogue of seeds, plants, bulbs, cut flowers, etc., 
which is sent free of charge to every applicant. Their 
issue for 1890 is ready, and is not only a work of art buta 
complete manual of every thing forthe farm, field and 
garden, and all interested in this line will do well to send 
for it. Address L.L. May & Co., Wholesale and Retail 
Seedsmen and Florists, 8t. Paul, Minn. 


e 
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He Had a Family. 

In making final proof before the United States Land 
Office Judge Guichard, of Walla Walla, usually asks: 
“Have you a family?” Most of them answer in the 
affirmative but the other day he got hold of a man who 
had the biggest family on record. ‘‘Have you a family?” 
said the Judge, as he pulled down his vest. ‘Yes, sir,’’ 
said the man somewhat confused. ‘“‘What does it consist 
of?” continued Mr. Guichard. ‘Well,’ said the man, 


looking up towards the ceiling, so as to refresh his mind 
and give a true account, “a wife and twelve children, two 
married, a hired man, a gang Bodh a seeder, a Bain 
wagon and a span of mules.”’ ‘That's enough,” said the 
Judge, with a smile, and the settler got his final papers 
without any further trouble. 
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FINANCIAL. 





MINNESOTA. 





HENRY P. UPHAM, Prest. E. H. BAILEY, Cashier. 
©. D. GILFILLAN, Vice Prest. WM. A. MILLER, Asst. Cash. 


THE 


First NATIONAL BANK 


OF ST. PAUL, MINN. 
United States Depository. 
Capital, $1,000,000. - Surplus, $500,000. 


DIREC gous: H.H. Sibley, T. B. Campbell, J H. Sanders 
Henry P. Upham, Greenleaf Clark, H. E. Thompson, 
e. R. Bige hn J.J. Hill, D.C. Shepard, T. L. Schurmeier, 

D. Gilfillan, A. H. Wilder, F. B. Clarke, C. W. Griggs, 
KE. H. Bailey. 





COCHRAN & WALSH, 


Real Estate and Financial Agents, 


GILFILLAN BLOCK, 
ST. PAUL, - - - 


MAKE A SPECIALTY OF MORTGAGE LOANS. 


They also handle city property of every description. 
If you wish to purchase a gilt-edged mortgage on St. Paul 
improved real estate, or desire to invest in an interest 
paying property in the city, they will do it for you. 

{2 Send for their explanatory pamphlet. 


MINN., 





C. H. BraELow, Vice Pres. 


W. R. MERRIAM, Pres. 
F Gro. C. Power, Asst. Cash. 


R 
. A. Ssymoon, Cashier. 


MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Capital, $1,000,000. Surplus Fund, $500,000. 





DIRECTORS: 
E. F Drake, J. W. Bishop, . B. Stickney, 
Jobn L. Merriam, D. R. Noyes, ;} 7. Averill, 
Muurice Auerbach, F. A. Seymour, oe H. Bigelow, 
A. H. Wilder, E.N.Saunders, W.R. Merriam, 
L D. Hodge, W.S. Culbertson, B. Beaupre. 





ALBERT SCHEFFER, President. 
E. A. HENDRICKSON, Vice-President. 
HERMANN SCHEFFER, Cashier. 
O. T. ROBERTS, Assistant Cashier. 


Commercial National Bank, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Paid up ¢ 
Surplus, ° ‘ ‘ 


‘apital, : - $500,000. 


20,000. 





WISCONSIN. 





JOHN A. BARDON, 
REAL, ESTATE 


In and around Superior and West Superior, Wis., 
and Duluth, Minn. 


Resident since 1863. Correspondence solicited. Address, 
SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN. 





J. 8. ELLIS. Established 1888. J. T. GREGORY. 
ELLIS & GREGORY, 
BANEERS. 

G. B. MASON, - - - Cashier. 


ASHLAND, WIS. 
Collections promptly attended to 
eolinited. Pp ptly and correspondence 





NORTH DAKOTA LANDS, Se2¢ for Map 


and Prospect- 
us. MInnesota & DAKOTA LAND & INVEST- 
MENT CO., Mannheimer BI’k, St. Paul, Minn. 





NORTH DAKOTA. 


WASHINCTON. 





Grand Forks National Bank, 


OF GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA. 


Authorized Capital, - - 
Paid up Capital, - . - 


$100,000. 
$60,000. 


M. L. MCCORMACK, President. 
F.T. WALKER, Vice-President. 
WM. O'MULCAHY, Cashier. 
JOHN P. WALKER, Ass’t Cashier. 





MONTANA. 








WM. COURTENAY, 
Miles City, Montana, 


Live Stock Broker, | 


Real Estate and Commercial Agency, 
Loan Broker and Notary Public. 





| 

First-class Ranches, Farms and desirable Town i 

forsale. Assists ‘parties to purchase N. P.R.R | 
Lands. Agent for First-class Fire, Life 

and Accident Insurance Companies. : 


LIVE STOCK A SPECIALTY. 
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C. P. HiGGins, President. J. R. Hiaains, Cashier. 
G. C. H1aarins, Ass’t Cashier. 


C. P. HIGGINS’ WESTERN BANK, 


MISSOULA, MONT. 





Individual Responsibility, - - $1,000,000. 


The LARGEST and FINEST EqQuiprED Bank in 
Western Montana. 





JOHN S. MILLER, 


Attorney and Counsellor, 


(Criminal Law a specialty.) 
Room 3, UN1IoN BLOcK, HELENA, MONT. 





ORECON. 


Commercial National Bank, 


OF PORTLAND, OREGON. 
Capital $250,000, Surplus 850.000. 





———— 


President, D. P. THOMPSON. 
Vice-President, R. M. WADE. 
Cashier, R. L. Dura 
Asst. Gashten, i. Cc. WORTMAN. 





Sight Exchange and Telegraphic Transfer sold 
ew York, Boston, Chicago, Omaha, St. Paul, San Fran- 
cisco and all principal places throughout the Northwest. 


Mxchange sold on principal cities in Europe and on 
Hong Kong. 

Special rates on Eastern Exchange to new-comers. 

Collections receive prompt attention. 


The First National Bank, 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 








Designated Depository and Financial Agents 
of the United States. 





Capital and Surplus, - - $1,000,000. 





HENRY FAILING, President. 
H. W. CORBETT, Vice-President. 
G. E. WITHINGTON, Cashier. 
H. J. CORBETT, Asst. Cashier. 





D. F. PERCIVAL, President. W. E. WEYGANT, Cashier. 


BANK OF CHENEY, 


Cheney, Wash. 


Farm Mortgages. 


8 to 10 per cent. on Undoubted Security. 
Correspondence solicited. For information address, 


D. F. PERCIVAL, Pres’t, or W. E. WEYGANT, Cashier, 
CHENEY, WASH. 


First National Bank of Whatcom, 


WHATOOM, WASH. 
Capital, - - - 





$50,000. 





DIRECTORS: 


4sg08 FuRTH#, President, Seattle. C.M. ATKINS, Cashier. 
P. E. DICKINSON, Vice-President. % Fr DE MATTOS. 
L. G. PHELPS, Helena, Mont. D. JENKINS. 
E. HOLMES, Seattle. 





TRANSACTS A GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS. 
Allows Interest on Time Deposits. 





Gxo. F. ORCHARD, W. H. OPIE, 
Director Merchants Nat'l Bank. Notary Public. 


ORCHARD & OPIE, 
Real Estate Bought and Sold. 


ndence so0- 


Investments made for non-residents. Corres 
in Tacoma’ 


licited. References by permission to any ban 
TACOMA, WASH. 





WALTERS & COMPANY, 


The Leading Real Estate Dealers, 


(P. O. Box 30),. - ELLENSBURG, WASH. 


Investments made and guaranteedfor non-residents. 





BEN E. SNIPES. W. R. ABRAMS. 


BEN E. SNIPES & CO., 


BANEKERS, 
ELLENSBURG, WASHINGTON. 


A General Banking Business Transacted. 
A Private Bank. Individual a gy over $500,000. 
Correspondents: National Park Bank, N. Y., National 
German-American, St. Paul, Minn.; Ladd & Tilton. Port- 
land, Or.; Merchants Natione!, ‘V'acoma ; London, Paris & 
American, San Francisco; Dexter, Horton & Co., Seattle. 





THE SECURITY BANK OF TACOMA, Tacoma, Was. 
Capital, $100,000. Paid in, $60,000 
~* Transacts a General Banking Business. 


President, A.J. HAYWARD. Vice Pres’t, W. H. BRapLey. 
Cashier, R.H. PassMorRE. Ass’t Cashier, A.F. EASTMAN. 





Correspondents: American Exchange National Bank, 
New York; Union National Bank, Chicago; First National 
Bank, Portl and, Or. 





Investments Made for Non-residents. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


TAYLOR, RICE & CO., 
Real Estate and Financial Agents, 
Centralia, Washinhton. 





A. W. HOLLAND & SON, 


Real Estate, Insurance and Loan Agents. 


Notary Public. Negotiate first mortgage loans on im- 
proved farm and city property. 


Collections and investments for non-residents at 


tended to. 
SPRAGUE, WASHINGTON. 





W. A. PORTER. ¥F. B. GRINNELL. 


PORTER & GRINNELL, 
Real Estate & Insurance, 
ndence solicited. Descriptive ote mailed 


Correspo: 
on application. Reference: First National 
SPOKANE FALLS, WASH. 
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" ABERDEEN, SOUTH DAKOTA. 





F all the growing cities of the growing West, Aber- 
6) deen presents as fine openings for money making 
investments as the best. 

Aberdeen is the trade center of a large and productive 
region with boundless resources awaiting development. 

Aberdeen is in the heart of the famous valley of the 
James River, which produces the finest of No. 1 Hard 
Wheat, besides bounteous crops of Corn, Oats, Barley, 
Vegetables and Grasses. It is no one crop country. 
Aberdeen is the center of the largest artesian well district 
in the world. 

Aberdeen is surrounded by a superior stock and dairy 
country. Aberdeen has in its tributary territory some of 
the finest thoroughbred cattle, horses and sheep to be 
found in the West. 

Aberdeen has a genial,invigorating and healthy climate 
For lung and throat troubles the air is unsurpassed, nor 
do malarial complaints originate. 

Aberdeen has never had any “boom” and consequently 
no reaction. Its growth has been steady, uniform and 


permanent, nor is it ahead of the country, which can 
easily be seen by the substantial character of farm im- 
provements in all directions. 

Aberdeen has splendid schools, good churches, strong 
banks, plenty of sidewalks, fine hotels, two daily papers, 
large mercantile houses, and a variety of industrial estab- 
lishments. 

Aberdeen has railroad lines running in all directions, 
which afford excellent shipping advantages and freight 
rates which enable local wholesale dealers and manufac- 
turers to compete with the large cities. Its roads belong 
to the greatest systems from both Chicago and St. Paul. 

Aberdeen is the principal town of Brown County, which 
has an area greater than the State of Rhode Island, and 
is one of the richest and most progressive agricultural) 
communities of the two Dakotas. 

Aberdeen is the place for capitalists who wish to invest 
in substantial business blocks, mills, factories, etc., in 
which there is a certainty of dividends. Aberdeen offers 
profitable openings for every line of industry and trade. 


Aberdeen is far enough away from any other town of 
sufficient importance to fear competitive business or 
manufacturing rivalry. 

Aberdeen has an immediate tributary region sufficient 
under fair development to make it a city of 100,000 popu- 
lation. It has no possible rival in the Central James 
River Valley of South and North Dakota. 

&@~ For information concerning Aberdeen address: 


FP. H. HAGERTY & CO., 


Bankers, Loan and Investment 
Agents. 


ABERDEEN, SOUTH DAKOTA, 


Correspondence solicited. Investments made for non 
residents, Deposits of individuals, firms or banks receive 
careful attention. Foreign and domestic exchange 
bought and sold. Prompt attention given to collections 





Per 
Cent. 


GUARANTEED FARM LOANS 7 


Per 
Cent. 


Secured by First Mortgage on Improved Farms in Ransom, Sargent and Marshall Counties, in North Dakota. Both Principal and Interest Guaranteed. 


ADAMS & FREES, 


Lisbon, North Dakota. 





Established 1881. 


Incorporated 1884-1889. 


SEOCURIOZS DEeUsl COMPANY, 


PAID UP CAPITAL, $200,000. 


NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Guaranteed 7 per cent. Mortgages. 


Ten Year 6 per cent. Debentures, 


This Company is incorporated by special act of the New Hampshire Legislature, subject to examination by the Bank Commissioners of that State. 


Apdress F. S. SARGENT, Treasurer, NasHua, N. H 


GEO. B. CLIFFORD, Secretary, GRAND Forks, N. D 





LESLIE A. SIMPSON, 
Attorney and Counselor at Law, 


Dickinson, N. Dakota. 


Attorney for R. G. Dun & Co.’s Commercial Agency. 
References, Stark Co. Bank, Dickinson, N. D. 


| 
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North Dakota. 


If you are interested in the development of the new | 
prairie State of North Dakota, write to the Minnesota | 


and Dakota Land and Investment Company, Mannheimer 


Block, St. Paul, Minn., for a folder map, showing where 


| raising near railroads, schools and towns. This map will | 


yeu can get cheap and good lands for farming and stock- 


be sent free to all applicants. 


CITY OF 


Grand Forks, 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


E. J. LANDER & CO., 
Real Hstate. 


Correspondence solicited. 





eels Se alee @ WA chek Gon. 


To _Eevestors and Home Seekers: 


The progressive city of Dayton is situated at the head of the fertile Walla Walla Valley at the confluence of the eeuehes a and Patit rivera with a population of Three Thous- 


gad, two Railroads, a splendid Water Power, two Flouring Mi 

Foun ndry, a Machine Shop and a Brewery, fine School Houses, nine Churches, a spacious Court House whicn cost $60,u00, 
Light Plant — cost $25,000, a Hotel recently erected ata ‘cost of $40,000, a complete Sewerage Syetem.oné the most delicious climate in Washi 

a large ashington, ranging in size from 40 to 1,200 acres with prices from % to $0 per acre. 


GEO. B. BAKER, Real Estate and Loans, Dayton, Wash 


es 
Information furnished. Correspondence solicited. 


of City Property and some of the most desirable Farm Property in 


Us, two Chop Mills, two Planing 





W.S. TAYLOR, Broker & Investor, 
TACOMA, WASH. 
To Capitalists: TACOMA, ORTING, LAKE VIEW ee a 


Why loan money at 6 Pet cent. when you can bu ‘ 
or 20 acre tracts in ORTING, TACOMA or LAKE 

on which you can triple your money annually and - +4 
nochances. Iam noagent. Where! put my money, ‘ou 
can put yours. References: Henry Hewitt, Jr.; Hon. 
F rank Allen, Judge; Merchants National Bank, Tacoma. 


VOL. VL, 1S62. 


Bound volumes for 1889 now ready. Price $2.50. 





THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, 
St. Paul, Minn. 









send me another 
Besure to send the 7adelia brand; J have 
“ver for some time, i ag nt them to any ss 
If your Stationer does not keep 
TADELLA’S aureyeo PENS 
send us his business card, and 10c. for 
of {2 Styles. 8ST. PAUL BOOK AND STATION- 
BRIDGE’ 6O_,NEW TORE CITY. fn hg 








Manitoba wheat inspections for 1889 included 
2,862,399 bushels inspected at Port Arthur, and 
2,010,412 bushels at Winnipeg, or a total of 4,872,811 
bushels altogether, which practically represents the 
export of wheat from Manitoba and the British 
Northwest, last year. 





The development of the West has disclosed many 
remarkable advances in real estate values. At 
Pendleton, Oregon, a few years ago, when the town- 
site was cut off the Umatilla reservation and the 
lots and blocks were sold at auction, one lot was 
knocked down at five cents. Another brought twenty- 
five cents, and was recently sold for $70. The town 
of Cleelum now contributes an instance that is even 
more unique than those just cited. A few years ago 
the owner of a corner lot in that town took a fancy 
to a dog owned by the present city marshal of East 
Portland, and offered him his real estate in exchange 
therefor. ‘The trade was made, and the owner of the 
lot lost sight of the speculation. Not long ago he 
went to Cleelum and learned that his lot was worth 
$1,000, and was steadily advancing in value. These 
are a few of the wonders of the West, and the best 
feature of the situation is the fact that similar oppor- 
tunities are daily presenting themselves.—Spokane 
Falls Review. 


Charles J. Goff, the Treasury Agent in charge of the 
Seal Islands, Behring Sea, is of the opinion that the 
seals will be totally extinct within five or six years 
unless the government takes stringent measures to 
put a stop to illegal sealing operations. He says that 
no less than thirty illegal sealing vessels, British and 
American, have been in the Behring Sea last year, 
which have taken 40,000 seal skins to Victoria. 








; two Shingle Mills, two Furniture Factories, a 
Water Works which cons $26,000, an 


This, according to Mr. Goff, represents a slaughter of 
240,000 seals, since the illegal operators kill six seals 
for every carcass secured. 


PRICES OF LEADING NORTHWESTERN STOCKS. 
Messrs. Gold, Barbour & Corning, 18 Wall Street, 


New York, report the following closing quotations of 
miscellaneous securities January 24: 











Bid. Asked. 
Northern Pacific, commen. iS aidioi gh wed 81% 4 
000600.50000 ) 
ee o ist Mortgage Bonds. ti 114% 
“ “ “ “ in 110% 
% - Missouri Div. “ = — 
- - P.d’Oreille* “ a 102 & int 
St. Paul & Duluth, common............ 32 44 
9a a referred. a 85 
a es: iesheos le a 
regon Transcontinental........ ve 
Oregon Railway & N vigati ans. 100 101 
wa a i, sbaneaee 
4 4 t bonds..... 112% 
-“ oe o > Mtge 5's. 102% pe 
St. Paul & Northern Pacific Ist’s 121 _ 
——- Pacific a. pose edaensl 07 = 
regon Improvement Co ............-- 7 
: Pa “ Ist bonds.... 163 
Jomane River Valley Ist’s........-...--. 110 
kane =" oe ae! . ee ooesves Bis = 
icago, Mp’ com. 
do aia SS denaneh anaes tee 97% 
Chicago & —~ + agua common. at % Pe % 
8 gale SS RRR AE SE TERE 
Chicago, iiwaukes & St. Paul, com.. 68% 684% 
Go preferred...... .....0-.+++000- 
Milwaukee, Lake 8. & Western, com..103 104 
do referred. 116 17 
—— 6% 
12% 
St. Paul, preferred & Manitoba 12 
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Si, PAUL ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ROBINSON & CARY, 


Manufacturers’ Agents and Dealers in 


Equipment and Supplies for 


RAILWAYS, CONTRACTORS, 
MINES, MILLS, Etc., Ete. 


Largest and Fullest Stock in the Northwest. 


Corner Fourth and Wacouta Sts., 
sT. PAUL. 































THE OWLY EXCLUSIVE GLASS HOUSE IN ST. PAUL, 
ST. PAUL STAINED GLASS Co., 


for Ch 
Makersof STAINED GLASS ,7o curt. 


Jobbers of 
Plate and Window Glass. 


Cathedral, Enamel! and Venetian Glass, Ribbed and Rough 
Glass for skylights, and all kinds of Glass used in building 
K.F.U , Manager. 
181-183 East Sixth Street. 





m4mrvz0o0 


Rollers, Churns, 
Engines, 
Belting and Hose, 
Pulleys, 
Iron Pipe, 
Steam Fittings, 
Pumps, 


Write for a. 
(Mention this paper.) 


74 and 2 





Power Butter Workers, 
Roller Butter Workers, 
Lever Butter Workers, 
Cream Vats, 
Cheese Vats, 
Rennet Extracts, 


CORNISH, CURTIS & GREENE CoO., 
276 EB. Sixth St., St. Paul, Minn. 


RICHARD P. CAMDEN, President. 
CHAS. F. DeiTrHER, Vice President. 
JoseprH I. BEAUMONT, Sec. & Treas. 


Office, 6 Gilfillin Block. Salesroom, 6 Gilfillan Block. 
Testing Room, Cor. Indiana Ave. and Walter St. 


THE ACME ELECTRIC Co., 


SOLE AGENT FOR 


The Acme Dynamos and Motors, 


AND DEALER IN 


All Electrical Suppties. 








ST. ave - MINN. 
H. D. MATH: ws, W. M. Youna, J. WHARRY, 
Pres. and Treas. Vice Pres. Secretary. 


THE NORTHWESTERN LIME €0., 


Lime, Cement, Plaster, Hair, Etc. 
GENERAL OFFICE: 
179 E. Third St. - - ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Wholesale Warehouses at 
St. Paul, Duluth, Minneapolis and Minnesota Transfer. 





pH. KELLY MERCHANTILE 00., 


Successors to P. H. KELLY & ©O., 


Wholesale GROCERS, 
Teas and Coffees, 


Established 1854. ST. PAUL, MINN. 





| NOYES BROS’ & CUTLER, 


IMPORTERS 
AND 
WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 





REAMERY. Sey nanan 
HEESE 


Jet used in the man- 
ufacture of 


BUTTER ,;' CHEESE. 


Cream Separators, 
Dairy Salt, 
Butter Colors, 
Butter Cloth, 
Butter Packages, 
Milk Cans, 
Milk Testers, 





















Products — Reliable and Relishable. 


Estabiished 1860. 
ROHN MANUFACTURING CO., 


Sash, Doors, Blinds, Mouldings, Stair Work 
and Building Material, 


PINE AND HARD-WOOD LUMBER. 
ST. PAUL, . - MINN. 





JAMES P. ELMER, 


DEALER IN 


H. W. JOHNS’ ASBESTOS PAINTS, 


Fire-Proof Roofing and Paint, 
Steam Pipe and Boiler Covering, 
Packing, Mill-Board, Building Felt, etc. 


RUBBER GOODS. 59 East Fifth St., St. Pavt. 





a ES’ SCALES, 


ECLIPSE WIND MILLS, 
Tanks, Pumps, Pipes, etc. 
The Best Crooods inthe Market. 


PAIRBANES, MORSE & CO., 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 





371 & 373 Sibley St. 


gt. PAUL & PACIFIC COAL CO., 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


COAL AND PIG IRON. 


Sole Shippers to the Northwest of Philadelphia and 
Reading Coal. 





General Office, ST. PAUL. 
Docks at DULUTH and SUPERIOR. 


A, PUGH, General Manager. 




















D m7 GRAND Brock. ary 
@-—~~_SAINT Paurs 


¢ —- 5856: 6 Srnorcare LO 


Minnesota 
TYPE FOUNDRY, 
ST. PAUL, MINN., 


Manufacturers 
and 
Dealers in 


THE CELEBRATED 
SUPERIOR 
COPPER-MIXED TYPE, 


and all kinds of 
PRINTERS’ MACHINERY. 


t®” Electrotyping and 
Stereotyping promptly 
and skilfully done. 


No Printer can afford 
to buy —— consulting 
us. Send for _— Pony 
Specimen Book 















326 Jackson Street, Gilfillan Block, 








WILLARD S. DENNIS, 


Importerand Jobberof Havana Cigars, 


5 Globe Building, 4th and Cedar Streets, 
ST. PAUL, MINN 





HOTEL RYAN, 
Leading Hat and Furnishing Store. 
Only Fine Goods. 


THADDEUS CLANCY, Manager. 
St. Pau, MINN 
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St. Eaul Jowwrerse Union. 


C. H. KELLOGG, D. R. NOYES, Vice-Presidents. 


W. B. DEAN, President. 


Cc. M. GRIGGS, Treasurer. 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 
Foot, Schulze & Co. 
C. Gotzian & Co. 
Kellogg, Johnson & Co. 
Tarbox, Schliek & Co. 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 
John Matheis. 
CHINA, GROCKERY AND GLASSWARE. 
Donaldson, Ogden & Co. 
Larkin & Smith. 
MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF CLOTHING. 
H. C. Burbank & Co. 
Frisk, Turner & Co. 

CRACKERS AND CONFECTIONERY. 
Berrisford Baking and Confectionery Co. 
Priedeman & Lewis 

CREAMERY. 
Marvin & Cammack. 
DOORS, SASH AND BLINDS. 
Abbott Brothers, 
Bohn Manufacturing Co. 
DRUGS. 
Noyes Bros. & Cutler. 
Ryan Drug Co. 
DRY GOODS AND NOTIONS. 
Finch. Van Slyck & Co. 
Lindekes, Warner & Schurweier. 
Powers Dry Goods Co. 
FLOUR. 
St. Paul Roller Mill Co. 


PRODUCE, FRUITS, NUTS, ETC. 


Cummings, Fillebrown & Co. 
B. Presley & Co. 

FUEL. 
St. Paul & Pacific Coal Co. 











GRAIN AND COMMISSION. 
Griggs Bros. 
W. A. Van Slyke & Co. 

GROCERS. 

Allen, Moon & Co. 
Beaupre, Keogh & Davis. 
P. H. Kelly Mercantile Co. 
Maxfield & Seabury. 
Yanz, Griggs & Howes. 


HARDWARE AND STOVES. 
Adam Decker & Co. 
Farwell, Ozmwun, Kirk & Co. 
C. W. Hackett Hardware Co. 
Detroit Stove Works. 

HATS, CAPS AND FURS. 
Gordon & Ferguson. 
Lanpher, Finch & Skinner. 
McKibbin & Co. 
IRON AND HEAVY HARDWARE. 

Nicols & Dean. 


LEATHER, SHOE FINDINGS AND SADDLERY HARDWARE. 


P. R. L. Hardenburg & Co. 
’ Scheffer & Rossum. 


LUMBER. 
W. F. Fifield & Co. 


J. P. Gribben Lumber Co. 
John Martin Lumber Co. 
C. N. Nelson Lumber Co. 

MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES. 
Jilson & Sowden. 
Robinson & Cary. 
Rogers & Ordway, 
H. P Rugg & Co. 

MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS. 
Guiterman Bros. 

MILLINERY AND FANCY GOODS. 

August Oppenheimer & Co. 
Robinson, Straus & Co. 


A. S. TALLMADGE, Secretary. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
W. J. Dyer & Bro. 
Nathan Ford. 

NOTIONS AND FURNISHING GOODS. 
Arthur, Warren & Abbott. 
Jos. W. Blabon. 
Samuel Schwab & Brother. 
NOTIONS AND TOYS. 

G. Sommers & Co. 

PAPER ANS STATIONERY. 
Averil]. Carpenter & Co. 
St. Paul Book and Stationery Co. 

PROVISIONS. 

Minnesota Packing and Provision Co. 

PAINTS, OILS AND GLASS, 
T. L. Blood & Co. 
St. Paul White Lead and Oil Co. 

ROOFINGS, CORNICES AND MACHINERY. 
Scribner, Libbey Co. 
RUBBER GOODS AND BELTING. 

Goodyear Rubber Co. 
St. Paul Rubber Co. 

SCALES, WINDMILLS, ETC. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 

SOAP, 
Minnesota Soap Co. 
TRUNKS, ETC. 
H. S. Crippen & Co. 
WAGONS AND AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 
Mast, Buford & Burwell Co. 
WINES AND LIQUORS. 

Geo. Benz & Sons. 


W. L. Perkins & Co. 
D. Aberle & Co. 





Rubber Stamps 


50 CENTS EACH. 





Any Business Stamp £ 
frora 4 to 6 lines, oval or IJ 
square, size 14x2% inches 
mounted on n handles, Sue. 


STANDARD ‘SELF-INKERS.- 
With } lain die........ 
With dates and die.. oO 8D 
Band dates and die.. 


CHAMPION 'SELF-INKERS. 


With plain die....... 1.50 
Witn dates and die.. > 00 
Band dates and die... 2.50 
Model band — . 1.50 
Atlas Band Dater.... 1.25 
Line daters........... 1.00 


Notary and Corporation Seat s 
pe eet 2.50 
No. 2, standard size.. 3.00 
Wax "seals bese cceccece 100: 


All Stamps are complete 
and ready for use. 


Send for Catalogue. 
Please mention this paper. 


Northwestern Stamp Works (== 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 








A. BR. BARNES & CO., 


Printers, + conn NUALONEN 


68 and 70 Wabash Avenue, - - OHICAGO, 
Railroad and Bank work specialties. 





N. LEHNEN, Ph. D., 
Analytical and Technical Chemist. 


Leading St. Paul Manufacturers, 


IRON CASTINGS & MACHINERY. 
St. Paul Foundry Co. 
DAIRY PRODUCTS. 
Marvin & Cammack, ‘‘Crescent Creamery.” 
SASH, DOORS AND BLINDS. 
Corlies, Chapman & Drake. 
DESKS AND MANTELS. 
St. Paul Mantel & Desk Co. 
PAINTS AND OILS. 
T. L. Blood & Co. 
LINSEED OIL. 
St. Paul Linseed Oil Co. 
ROOFING, CORNIGES AND MACHINERY. 
Scribner-Libbey Co. 
CONFECTIONERY. 
J. M. Roach, ‘‘Fine Goods a spécialty.” 








THE REMINGTON STANDARD TYPEWRITER, 
Unrivaled in all the essential qualities of a writing ma- 


chine. Returnable at any time within thirty days for full 
purchase price. 


Typewriter Paper, Carbon, Ribbons, and all sup- 








St. Paul, Minn. 
Is prepared to fill orders for Cut Flowers, Plants, Seeds 


or Bulbs, at any time, night or day. 





VENZEE BROS., 


maPLORISTS xs: 


131 East 6th St., (Ryan Hotel), 


Greenhouse and Nursery, Snelling Ave . 


8T. PAUL, MINN. 
Mail Orders promptly attended to. 





FLOW ERS. 


Send to MENDENHALL, the Florist of the om for 


Plants, Cut oe uets, Funeral Des 


e 
St. 8. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





C. B. Lazige 


COR. DAKOTA AND FILLMORE. 
WEST ST. PAUL PROPERTY EYCLUSIVELY. 





S “NORTHERN GI aRown 
*SEEDS "° PLANTS 25:7 


most productive and yield largest crops. 


2 f Be autiful catalogue with 590 iiustrations 
mi vilec 1 to any address upon application. 
6 packets choice flower seeds, 10 cents. 


-ansie S, 


Balsams, Astors, Sweet Peas, Phloxes, Po ppies,ete,’ 
Y 


plies for stenographers and typewriters. 


Office and Laboratory, No. 866 Jackson St., St. Paul, Minn. 
Personal attention Fagg to all kinks of Assaying, Ana- 

lyzing and Testing Ores, Food, Water, etc. Samples by 

mail or express attended to promptly. Write for terms. 


a specialty. 


. 
Florists and Scedsmen, ST. PAUL, MINN, a 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
94 East 4th Street, St. Paun, MINN, 
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A NERVY LITTLE WOMAN. 


Miss M. I. Norton, art instructor in St. Helens, 
Portland, Oregon, determined a little over six months 
ago that she would have some land of her own; 
accordingly she settled on a piece of land two and 
one-half miles from Seaside. The Astoria Transc’ipt 
tells the story in these words: 

Miss Norton, who is a demi-blonde, of a slight 
wiry build weighing scarcely 100 pounds, modestly 
tells the following story of her residence in the 
wilderness: 

‘*A little over six months ago I got the land fever 
and decided that I was going to have some real estate 
in my own name, and I located on a quarter section 
of government land near Seaside. The house, which 
I assisted in building, was made of shakes and located 
well up in the mountains, in a country well timbered 
and very wild. I had to carry all of my provisions 
from Seaside, two and one-half miles distant, and a 
good part of the narrow trail was through heavily 
timbered gulches. I lived there the whole six months 
cultivating my land myself, and building what fencing 
is required by the pre-emption laws. 

“The nights were made hideous by the howls of 
bears and panthers and many a time they nearly 
scared the life out of me. I wasn’t nearly as much 
afraid of them as I was of those terrible claim jump- 
ers who wanted to get my claim. They made all 
kinds of threats even against my life in order to 
drive me off my land. When on my way to and from 
Seaside I often met some of them on the trail. But 
I never let them think for a moment that I was afraid. 
{ faced them without a tremor when almost fainting 
from fright. They used to prowl around my cabin 
nights yelling and firing off their pistols. I finally 
bought a six-shooter, and made up my mind that if 
they attempted to carry out any threats I would 
use it. 

‘Their persecutions continued to the last and when 
I was ready to make my final proof they got my wit- 
nesses drunk and kept them in that condition for 
three or four days. I had to go to additional expense 
to get more witnesses. I finally proved up, though, 





and I think I will get my land without any more 
trouble. 

“Tt was a rough experience for me as I am not used 
to mountaineering, and if I had known at the outset 
what I would have to endure I doubt if I would have 
taken up the land.” 

County Clerk Trenchard says that her last wit- 
nesses were all that the law requires and that the 
little lady will in all probability get her claim. 


* 


BRIDGING BEHRING STRAITS. 





John Muir says that he has by no means y¢t com- 
pleted his explorations in Alaska. Althouzh the 
bridging of Behring Straits has been widely ridiculed, 
Muir is inclined to think that such a feat will one 
day be accomplished. He says: ‘‘Senator Stanford’s 
girdle of steel around the earth via Behring Sea is a 
perfectly feasible scheme. Behring Straits can be 
bridged. It is only sixty miles across in the narrow- 
est place, and there are three islands strung along in 
it. This would divide the bridge up into four 
divisions. But, besides this, the water is very shallow. 
In many places it is not over twenty feet deep. I 
undertake to say that if a man was strong enough to 
take one of our California redwood trees in his hands 
he could put it down anywhere over the 600 miles of 
Behring Sea and yet have 100 feet of it left above the 
water. This shows how easy it would be to bridge 
the straits. The only trouble would be from tioating 
icebergs, but that could be easily overcome by con- 
structing swinging bridges, like they have across the 
river at Chicago. In this way the straits could be 
kept clear all the time, and trains of cars could run 
right along.” 





*ee 


MORE FARMERS WANTED. 


With the growth of our cities, a market has been 
made for the products of the legitimate farmer, and 
yet where do you find him? asks the Whatcom, 
Wash , Reveille. You can point to some noble ex- 
amples; but the farmers who farm are like old maid’s 
children—very scarce. Go to your best hotels and 
restaurants and call for a Puget Sound egg, or Puget 





Sound butter, or Puget Sound cheese, or native milk, 
The egg you will receive will, on the same principle 
that a good Indian is a dead Indian, be a good egg, a 
venerable egg, wan and pale, and blue around the 
gills, with a very ancient and fish-like smell. It will 
be a Minnesota or Dakota egg that has grown stale in 
its long trip overland—not a ‘‘Sound” egg. Your 
milk will be dug out of a can, and when properly 
fixed up is a sad sight—it is sad milk—it looks sad 
and must undoubtedly feel blue. And yet the native 
fresh egg is worth forty cents per dozen, while its 
dead imported brother retails for twenty-seven cents, 
and the milk, fresh from the cow, is priceless. A 
great variety of other farm produce is imported. If any 
inquirer asks what business is not overdone on the 
Sound he can safely be told, “‘legitimate farming.” 





THE MAN THAT KNOWS IT ALL. 





I have travelled near and far, selling varnish, paint and 
tar, and of side lines (on the sly) a score ortwo; such as 
neckties and suspenders, knives, and patent stocking 
menders, and of Hebrew hardware (clothing) not a few. 


Ihave met of mena number, some were bright-hued, some 
were sombre, in the various complexion of the mind; 
rough and tough and soft and hearty, lean and stout 
and quick and tardy, men, in short, of every species 
and kind. 


But of all that I remember none did ever rouse my tem- 
per as did one, whom I with angry thought recall; he 
was under the impression (and with never a conces- 
sion) that he absolutely, positively knew it all. 


He had studied long and close art and poetry and prose, 
poker, whist, and every game from dice to chess, 
Nature’s laws, cause of creation, every country, every 
nation; he knew all to whom one desperately could 
digress. 


In philosophy and science, metals, every kind of viands, 
in medicinal knowledge, too, and deep religious 
themes; with encyclopedic detail he knew wholesale 
trade and retail, and a number of exceedingly money- 
making schemes. 


Yet this perambulating college, with his universal knowl- 
edge, never seemed to make acent in any way; he 
knew it all, but never did he anything whatever for 
which by any effort he could or did get pay. 





DULUTH, MINNESOTA. 


“The Zenith City of the Unsalted Seas,” was apoken in derision but it was unconscious prophecy. From a mere town “just lying around loose’’ in 1880, it has grown to a city of 47,000 
goons in 1889; with a taxable valuation of $20,000,000; with bank clearings of $100,000,000; with 13.000 miles of tributary railroads; with 2,200 arrivals and clearances of lake vessels, 
ndling 3,000,000 tons of lake freight; with an elevator capacity of 20,000,000 bushels, handling 17,700,000 bushels ef wheat, (4,000,000 more than by Chicago); with a lumber, shingle and 
lath cut in tributary district of 301,000,000 feet; with water power capacity of 65,000 horse-power in tributary territory; with coal receipts of 1,500,000 tonsa; with iron ore shipments of 


800,000 tons; with churches, schools, daily papers; 


L. MENDENHALL T. W. HOOPES. 


Established 1869. 


MENDENHALL & HOOPES, 
Real Estate, Loans and Insurance, 


First National Bank Building, DULUTH, MINN. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANE, 


DULUTH, MINN. 
Capital paid in, $1,000,000. Surplus Fund, $100,000. 


U. 8. GOVERNMENT DEPOSITARY. 


Orricers: L. Mendenhall, Prest.; A. M. Miller, Vice- 
Prest.; H. A. Ware, Cashier. 


BENTON MURPHIN & CO., 


Real Estate and Investment Office, 


Room 9 Banning Block, - DULUTH, MINN 





U.S. G. SHARP, 


Real Estate and Insurance. 


Correspondence solicited. 


No.7 Fifth Avenue West, + DULUTH, MINN, 





it is the last sea port in the shortest journey from Europe to Asia, and the first water connection with the Atlantic from Asia to Europe. 





DULUTH THE SOLID. 
The Oldest EXCLUSIVE Real Estate Agent in Duluth, 


THOMAS DOWSE, 


Real Estate & Investments, 
DULUTH, MINN. 
ESTABLISHED 1870. 


Acquaintance and Experience have Value, 
INVESTMENTS FOR NON-RESIDENTS A SPECIALTY. 
Correspondence promptly answered. Mention this paper 
Send for descriptive Pamphlet. 


C. P. FRANK 





W. B. Patton, County Surveyor. 
PATTON & FRANK, 


Civil Engineers and Surveyors. 


Additions Platted and Lots Surveyed. 
No. 13 First Avenue West, - DULUTH, MINN 


to receive thousands of 
Samples, Books, Papers, 
HI Cards, Catalogues, Vic- 
tures, &c., free by mail? 


Do you want to keep posted? Do you want toget 
the largest mail that comes to your office? Do you 
want good chances tomake money? __If you do, send 
us Ten Cents, silver or stamps, and have yourname 
inserted in the Agents’ Annual; it is sent to Pub- 
lishers, Novelty Dealers, Card Co.'s and Manufacturers 
all over the U. S., and they will send you Samples, &c. 
Address, F, O, WEHOSKEY, Providence, R. I. 











FRANK I. TEDFORD, 
Real Estate. Pine and Iron Lands. 


Maps of Duluth and vicinity and of the Vermillion Iron 
Range Belt furnished free on application. All kinds of 
Land Scrip bought and sold. Correspondence solicited. 


601 First National Bank Building, DULUTH, MINN. 





J. R. Myers, President. 
. ‘E, (Boston), Vice-President. 
aati aie WILMOT SAEGER, Cashier. 


MARINE BANK, 
ULUTH - - MINNESOTA. 
7 $250,000 Capital. 


We Make a Specialty of Collections. 
Correspondence invited. Business accounts solicited. 





A. L. KINGMAN, 
Real Estate and Mortgage Loans, 


Room 207 First National Bank Building, 
DULUTH, - - MINNESOTA. 
BILL FILE,” consists of 


board, double arch, index, 


perforator and a C. C. or clamp cover. INSIST on being 
shown a complete file, or send to 





“SHANNON LETTER AND 


C. J. HIBBARD, 


327 Hennepin Avenue, Room 2, 
Mineapolis, Minnesota , 
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TWENTY-FIVE DOLLAR POTATOES. 


Thomas Morse, a farmer residing near Rockford, 
has just realized $25 each for four potatoes, and at 
the same time has abundantly proven the assertion 
so frequently made ‘that the Palouse Country could 
lead the world in the production of tubers. In res- 
ponse to an offer of a prize of $100, made by the 
great seed house of Maul & Co., Philadelphia. Mr. 
Morse forwarded four potatoes weighing from two 
and one-half to three poundseach. Last Friday, just 
two months from the time of sending them, says the 
Spokane Review, Mr. Morse was made happy by re- 
ceiving a draft from Maul & Co., for $100, together 
with a letter congratulating him and stating that his 
potatoes would in all probability never be excelled. 
It is probable they never will be excelled outside the 
State of Washington, but are liable to be here. At 
least they have been frequentiy equalled, if not 
beaten, in the Palouse country, the land of wheat, 
potatoes and “‘garden sass.” —Colfax, Wash., Gazette. 


THE INDIANS ARE INCREASING. 





The novelists, reporters and others who write 
Indian speeches, beginning with-the words, ‘“‘I am 
the last of my race, the red man is vanishing before 
the white man as the leaves,” etc., had better look up 
the facts. It now seems that any statement to the 
effect that the number of Indian population is slowly 
decreasing is not in accord with the truth. The 
Indian is not dying off and vanishing from the earth 
any more than the Caucasian is. They have, for the 
most part, adopted semi-civilized habits and live 
quiet lives. They are increasing rather than de- 
creasing. In the quiet, orderly communities of the 
Indian Territory, in the reservations of Minnesota, 
Dakota, Montana, Washington, and in the pueblos of 
New Mexico and Arizona, the Indian is encamped 
peacefully, and his children are being educated. He 
is fairly prosperous, provided the Indian agent and 
the contractor do not try to starve him, and he is 
raising his family and increasing in the land. 





- GRIGGS, COOPER & CO., | 





Importers and Wholesale 


GROCERS. 


The Strongest Grocery House West of Chicago. 


242-252 East Third Street, Cor. Wacouta, 


ST. PAUL, - - MINNESOTA. 








To introduce our publications, we offer 186 
full-size pieces music, including 112 Jigs» ° 
Polkas, Waltzes, Reels, etc., for piano or organ; 
12 selections for the violin, and 6O of the most 
popular songs of the day arranged by that great 
composer CHARLES D. BLAKE. This grand col- 
lection and our complete catalogue of musical 
goods, forming altogether a book of 1336 large 

pages, sent to any address on receipt of 20 cents, 

SF stamps or silver. Address Galaxy of Music, 

W405 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 





FIELD, GARDEN and FLOWER 


SBWH DS. 


_ We advertise in this substantial magazine, believing it 
is taken by substantial people. And we want to send vur 
Catalogue to every one wanting to buy 
SEEDS, BIRDS, Bird Food, 
GOLD FISH, Fish Food, 
Poultry Supplies, Fertilizers, 
GARDEN TOOLS, and 


many other things enumerated in free Catalogue. 
Honest goods at fair prices. Try us once. 


DseCOU & CO., St. PAuL, MINN. 
St. Paul Wire Works, St. Paul, Minn. 











LUMO 


emery 


REED & BARTON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


The Finest Quality Silver Plated, 
Nickel, Silver and White Metal Goods, 


FACTORIES, TAUNTON, MASS. 


SALE Rooms, 37 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


1 LA 


| 
E 


‘nuance. 








Northwestern Conservatory of Music 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 7 
The best teachers in every branch. Unequalled facilities for musical study. Piano, Voice, Organ, Theory, all Band 
and Orchestral instruments. Valuable free classes. Tuition $5 to $15 for 20 lessons. Send for alendar. 


CHARLES H. MORSE, DIRECTOR. 





IMPORTERS, AND WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


& 
Pianos,Organs,Band Instruments, 
SHEET MUSIC, MUSICAL MERCHANDISE, ETC. 










J 
é 
STEINWAY, CHICKERING, GABLER 
Pianos, Wilcox & White Organs. 
148 & 150 East Third St., ST. PAUL. 
509 & 511 Nicollet Ave., MINNEAPOLIS. 


We are prepared to give LOWER FIGURES and FINER GOODS than can be obtained an 
We invite your correspondence. Agents wanted. Address St. Paul House. 


: studio 


: TS &\V 
PopRalt’s § Vipws 


ST. PAUL+ 


The most Elaborate Ground Floor Studio in the West. Equipped to produce 
Artistic Photography. Sittings by Appointment. 


BOSTON MANUFACTORY’S BAND INSTRUMENTS, ETC. 


here in the West. 
ention this Magazine. 





LANDSCAPE DEPARTMENT,—We publish the largest collection of Views in the Northwest, including all 
prominent Objects of Interest from St. Paul and Duluth to the Coast and the Yellowstone National Park. 
CATALOGUE FREE. 


F.JAY HAYNES & BRO., Official Photographers N. P. R.R. 


Our New Album of the Yellowstone, containing 92 views, $1.00, sent by mail. 


FOR MEN ONLY! 


A POSITIVE For LOST or FAILING MANHOOD; 
General and NERVOUS DEBILITY; 
CURE Weakness of Body and Mind: Effects 
of Errors or Excessesin Oldor Young, 

Robust, Noble MANHOOD fally Restored. How to Enlarge and 
Strengthen WEAK, UNDEVELOPED ORGANS & PARTS of BODY. 
Absolutely unfailing HOME TREATMENT—Benefits in a day. 
Men testify from 47 States, Territories, and Foreign Countries, 
Youcanwritethem. Book, full explanation, and proofs mailed 
(sealed) free. Address ERIE MEDICAL CO., BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Stamps accepted. 


DR.£.0. WEST'S 


NERVE AND BRAIN TREATMENT. 


Specific for Hysteria, Dizziness, Fits, Neuralgia, Wake- 
fulness, Mental Depression, Softening of the Brain, re- 
sulting in insanity and leading to misery decay and 
death, Premature Old Age, Barrenness, Loss of Power 
in either sex, Involuntary Losses, and Spermatorrhea 
caused by over-exertion of the brain, self-abu:e or 
over-indulgence. Each box contains one month’s treat- 
ment. $1 abox, or six for $5, sent by mail prepai. 
With each order for six boxes, will send purchaser 
guarantee to refund money if the treatment fails to 
cure. Guarantees issued and genuine sold only by 


Jos. R. HOFFLIN, Druggist, 
Cor. 3d St. & Ist Ave. 8., Minneapolis Minn. 











ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 
EGGLESTON’. THIS NEW 
ELASTIC TRUSS 


Has a Pad different from all others, 
is cup shape, with Self-adjustin 
.,.. Ballin center, adapts itself to al 
W positions of the body, whi i 









A National Illustrated Journal of Literature and 


} ile the BALLin the 
cup PR th Domestic Science. 
NF sisi? GA MRE ST ASB Won pact — 
pressure the Hernia js held securely day and night, and a ATHENS, GEORGIA. 
radical cure certain. Itis coz, Guraple andcheap. Sept by 


Only 50c a year. The best family journal published for 
less than $2. COMPLETE IN EVERY DEPARTMENT. Send 
addresses of five ladies with 10c to help pay for this ad- 
vertisement and receive “‘WoMAN’s WORK” four months 
on trial, with particulars of a new plan of work by which 
you can make money without leaving home. Address as 
above to-day. 


mail. Circularstree. E@GLES TRUSS CO., Chicago, Ll, 





THOMAS P. SIMPSON, Washington, D.C. 
No attorney’s fee until Patent obtained. 
Write for Inventor’s Guide. 





Patents 
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HELENA ts the capital of the State of Montana, and the county seat of Lewis and Clarke Count 
Ratiroads radiate in eight directions. Bank deposits over $6,000,000. U.S LS 


HELENA, MONTANA. 


y. Population, 20,000. Railroad, commercial and financial center of the State, 
U.S. Assay Office U.S Land Office. Steam motor line, street cars, electric light. Opportunities for investment in 


real estate, guid and silver mines, stock ranches and farms. Also for manufacturing and general business. 





[No. 1649.] 


First National Bank, 


HELENA, MONTANA. 





United States Depository. 


Paid up Capital, - - - $ 
Surplus and Profits, - - 





General Banking Business and Collections in the North- 
west receive prompt attention. 
S. T. HAUSER, Pres’t. A. J. DAVIS, Vice Pres’t. 
E. W. KNIGHT, Cashier. 


2 T. H. KLEINSCHMIDT, Ass’t Cashier. 
GEO. H. HILL, Second Ass’t Cashier. 


— 


CULLEN & SANDERS, 


Attorneys and Counselors at Law, 


HELENA, MONTANA. 





LOANS. 





MINING EXPERT. 


Dr. G. C. SWALLOW offers his services in buying and 
selling Mines, thinking his long acquaintance with the 
mines of the country and forty years experience in min- 
ing may be useful to operators. He has several valuable 
mines for sale, and has business connections with several 
Eastern parties who wish to buy Montana Mines. 


Office, St. Louis Block, No. 194 Main St , Helena. 





eee \ 
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CHANEY STEN, CG 6 MES BANE Monp tem, 





MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 


OF HELENA. 


Paid up Capital, - - - 
Surplus and Profits, “ 


$150,000 
150,000 


L. H. HERSHFIRLD, Pres’t. A.J DAVID3ON,V. Pres't. 
AARON HERSHFIELD, Cashier. 


Boarp OF DrrecToRS.—Thomas Cruse, 8. S. Huntley, 
A.J. Davidson, L. H. Hershfield, M. Sands, W. D. Nicholas 
Moses Morris, A. Hershfield, W. B. Hudnall. e 


First-class Bonds and Warrants of States, Cities and 
School Districts bought and sold. Gold Dust, Gold and 
Silver Bullion purchased. Foreign and Domestic Ex- 
change and Letters of Credit. Time deposits received. 








M°CONNELL, CARTER & CLAYBERG, 
ATTORNEYS: 


HELENA, - - - MONTANA. 


References: The Bradstreet Co., The Thomas Cruse 
Savings Bank, or The Merchants National Bank, Helena. 





Ww. F. CUMMINS, 


STOCKS. 


Real Estate and Mining Headquarters. 


Some Fine Investments in Mines and Real Estate 


§ Profitable and Legitimate; 
) Everything Guaranteed as Represented. 


WANTED: Eastern Capital to Loan at good rate of interest. 


REFERENCES: Gov. P. H. Leslie, Judge McConnell and T. H. Kleinschmidt, Ass’t Cashier First National Bank, and Dun’s Mercantile Agency. 


Address: 


WW. FEF. CUMMINS, Helena, Montana. 











PROF. ENGELHORN’S 


Established 1883. 


CSKriinn Chun Cr 


"1.100 STUDENTS. 
The celebrated PERNIN System of Shorthand taught by mail. 


100 GRADUATES. 
Send 82.10 for Manual. 


diye 


Each Department complete and in charge of Expert Professors. 


NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 


Institute of Shorthand, Typewriting, 
Telegraphy and Penmanship. 


For full particulars address, H.T. ENGELHORN, Pree , HELENA, MONTANA. 














inane —THE 


WITHERBEHE & HUNTER, 


Leading Real Estate Agents of Helena, Mont. 


Dealers in Real Estate. 


First Mortgage Loans a specialty. 


Improved Farms and Ranches for sale. Taxes Paid, Titles Examined, Abstracts Furnished, 


LANDS IN LARGE BLOCKS BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


Money loaned at 8 and 10 per cent. net on first mortgages. 
residents and satisfaction guaranteed. 


For full particulars, address 


Gilt edge security. 


Investments made for non- 


We invite correspondence and can assure one and all that Helena is the 
richest, most thriving city of the Northwest, and offers more inducement to investors than any of its competitors. 


WITHERBEE & HUNTER, 


Rooms 3, 4 & 5 Gold Block, Helena, Montana. 





J. ARMITAGE. 


Cc. 8S. JACKMAN. 


ARMITAGE & JACKMAN, 


Loans and real fostate, 


Office, Cor. Grand and Main Sts.. HELENA, MONT. 


Correspondende solicited. 














=> 
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=. S. ERENCES dc CO., 
Real « Estate - and « Loan « Brokers. 


HELENA, *,* 


MORTGAGE LOANS AND INVESTMENTS FOR NON-RESIDENTS A SPECIALTY. 


References: Montana National Bank and First National Bank of Helena. 





L. N. SHEPARD. 


Rooms 6 & 8 Atlas Building, 





a sane Se reece Se ene ed 


LIVINGSTON, MONTANA. 


Countg seat of Park County. Pi ion 2,000. N. P. R BR. 
shops and division headquarters. Park County has only good 
coking coal in Montana and best steam coal. Two large 
coking plants, Rich mines of silver ore. Limestone ledges 
and tron ne vo Extensive cattle ranges. Much good 
farming land along the streams. 





The Livingston Post. 
J. D. WHELPLEY, - - Editor and Business Manager, 
LIVINGSTON, MONTANA. 


Our specialty is the latest accurate news from the 
mining camps of Park Co. 
Single copies 10c. Terms $3 00 per year. 





F. 8S. WEBSTER. 


POTTS & WEBSTER, 


Real Estate, Loans and Insurance. 


Rents collected, Taxes paid. Investments made for 
non-residents. 


a. 8. POTTS. 


LIVINGSTON, - - MONTANA. 





ALLAN R. JOY, 


Real Estate, Investment Securities, 
Bonds, Mortgage Loans. 
Local Agent N. P. R. R. Property. 


Correspondence solicited. LIVINGSTON, MONT 








BOZEMAN, MONTANA. 


Bozeman is the county seat of Gallatin County, the best 
cultivated and best settled agricultural district in Montana 
Population of the county 12,000; of the city 4,000. Good op- 
portunities for manufacturing, farming and stock raising 
Numerous water-powers. Large coal fields and valuable 
silver ledges. ‘ 


J. M. LINDLEY, °* 
REAL ESTATE, 


BOZEMAN, - - ° MONTANA. 


Correspondence Solicited. 





Bozeman National Bank, 


BOZEMAN, : * MONTANA. 


Capital, $50,000. Surplus, $10,000. 


Emory Coss, Pres’t. C.W. HOFFMAN, Vice Pres’t. 
. PgetTzeR Koc#, Cashier. ° 

We doa general banking business, and give prompt atten- 

tion to collections and any other business entrusted to us. 





BOZEMAN, MONTANA— 


A ‘city of 4.000 population, being surrounded witb all 

the natural resources necessary to manutacturing, it is 

—- and is becoming the manufacturing center of 
ontana. 


RAMSEY & PERKINS, Real Estate and Mortgage Loans. 


Consupentense in regard to investments will receive 
careful attention. Reference’ Bozemar National Bank. 





SHEPARD & CRIE, 
Real Estate and Loans, 


GREAT FALLS, MONTANA. 


Junction point of the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba 
Rathcay eystem, and the Montana Central system. Po - 
tion 3,000. Unlimited water-power. Manufacturing facili- 
ties. Farming and grazing lands. Extensive coal fields at 
Sand Coulee, ten miles distant. Large smelting plant for 
handling silver ores. Extensive mineral district in Little 
Belt Mountains, sixty miles distant. County seat of Cascade 
County. Situated at the head of a series of rapids and falls 
om the Missouri, which culminate in the Great Falls, eighty- 
seven feet high. 





T. KE. COLLINS, Pres. L. G. PHELPS, Cashier. 
A. E. DICKERMAN, V. Pres. D.L. TRACY, Ass’t Cashier. 


‘ First National Bank, ‘ 


GREAT FALLS, MONTANA. 
Authorized Capital, $1,000,000. 
Paid in Capital, $100,000. Surplus and Profits, $30,000. 
General banking business transacted. Interest allowed 
on time deposits. The collection center for all points in 
Northern and Central Montana. 





3. E. ATKINSON, Pres’t. WILu HANKS, Vice Pres’t. 
F. P. ATKINSON, Cashier. 


The Cascade Bank 


OF GREAT FALLS, MONTANA. 
Capital, - : ° $50,000. 


Transacts a general banking business. Interest paid on 
time deposits. Collections made pn favorable terms. 


BARNES & COLLETT, 
n Eveal « Eistate. 


Black Eagle Falls and Fair View Additions for Sale 


Great Falls, Montana. 


GREAT FALLS 


WATER POWER & TOWNSITE CO. 


Will answer all correspondence concerning Great 
Falls, the metropolis of Northern Montane. 


Settlers desiring Government Land will be given reli- 
able information. . 


Excellent opportunities for investment. Lots for sale 
at reasonable prices and upon easy terms. 


GREAT FALLS WATER POWER & TOWNSITE C0., 


Great Falls, . ~ - Montana. 





J. F. MCCLELLAND, 


REAL ESTATE, 


Dunn BLOCK, GREAT FALLS, MonrTANA. 


Farm Property. City Property. Loans Negotiated. 








PORTER, MUTH & COX., 


Feeal Eistate and Investments. 
Make specialty of Acre Property and Investments for Non-residents. 








a MONTANA. 


Maps and information furnished free. Correspondence solicited. 


GEO. D. CRIE 


HELENA, MONT. 





MONTANA. 


What the San Francisco Post has to say of Mon- 
tana and her resources, as compared with the other 
new States admitted into the sisterhood of States: 

Montana is now a State of the Union and repre- 
sented by a bright star in the blue field of the flag. 
Montana is pregnant with possibilities excelled by 
none of the other new States. She stands at the head 
of the precious metal producing States. Her output 
last year exceeded $32,000,000 as against $26,000,000 
for Colorado, $12,000,000 for California and $12,000,- 
000 for Nevada. Despite this enormous output, the 
great new commonwealth of the north has scarcely 
been prospected. It is rich in coal, and the baser 
metals are as plentiful as the precious. It has im- 
mense agricultural possibilities. The soil being fer- 
tile and water abundant. Her mountains and valleys 
are covered with dense forests and her natural water 
power is beyond computation in value. In agricul- 
tural and manufacturing industries Montana rivals 
Pennsylvania in her possibilities and has her gold, 
silver, copper and lead besides. The climate is better 
than that of the Keystone State the year round, 
though some cold waves are encountered occasionally 
in the winter months. It is safe to predict that Mon- 
tana will grow in population and develop in manu- 
facturing more rapidly than any other of the four 
new States. She has great natural advantages and a 
pushing, forceful people who have framed for them- 
selves and adopted a most enlightened constitution 
upon which they will build wise and progressive laws. 
Hail to Montana and Bitter Root! 

Think of Montana with all her resources, agricul- 
tural, mineral and lumber, and compare it with any 
of the regions where only agricultural pursuits are 
followed, and you find Montana has three times 
the advantage, on account of havingthree industries. 
Not only this is true, but her climate is regulated 
throughout the summer months by the cool invigorat- 
ing breezes from her snow-capped mountains; the 
watering of crops by irrigation, with the mountains 
acting as the great reservoir, and also affording the 
best water for domestic and manufacturing purposes. 
The wheels of industry on the Fox River in Wiscon-, 
sin, and those turned by the Falls of St. Anthony, at 
the head of navigation on the Mississippi River, are 
not turned by better power or more power than is to 
be found in the Bitter Root Valley streams. Hence 
there is a grand opportunity for manufacturing. A 
creamery, starch factory, woolen factory, boot and 
shoe factory, a meat packing establishment and one 
good smelter could be supplied and kept running, and 
the productions utilized in our own State. Good 
neighbors, think of the condition of people in other 
localities, and you will see we have little cause for 
complaint. Look around you, make the best of what 
you have, and feel contented. 





| 
| 


HELENA, MONTANA. 


| 
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SPOKANE FALLS, WASHINGTON. 


LARGEST CITY IN EASTERN WASHINGTON. Largest and best water-power on the Pacific Coast. Important railroad center. Railroads radiate in six directions. Extensive 
icultural regions and rich mining districts are tributary to the Cy 3 Population 20,000. Two colleges, cable, electric motor and horse railroads. Numerous manufacturing concerne, 
Wholesale houses, gas and electric light plants and water works. Five National banks and two private banks. 





JAY P. GRAVES. CLOSET SS CSE way gn — 9 Cc. F. CLOUGH. 


Real Estate and Financial Agents. 


Business Property and Choice Residencs Property Our Specialties. Investments made for non-residents and their interests carefully looked af 
» y Correspondence solicited. References: Bank of Spokane Falls, First National Bank. d oe. 

















THE TRADERS NATIONAL BANK OF SPOKANE FALLS, | a. M. Cannon, B. H. BENNETT, R. L. CLARKE, United States Depository. 
a3. Saeeingten. Pyle sp caphal, Gn00,se. : President. Cashier. Ass’t Cashier. 
. J. BRICKELL, Pres't. . M. DRUMHELLER, Vice Pres't. 
M. M. Cowuey, Cashier. H L. RICHARDSON, Ass’t Cash'r. SPOKANE NATIONAL 
B BANK OF SPOKANE FALLS, BANK, 
Jorre: dents: New York, Importers and Traders SPOKAN 
National Bank; Portland, Or., Firat National Bank: St Spokane Falls, Washington. OF SPOKANE FALLS, WASH. 
Paul, Minn.; National German-American Bank; London, Capital and Surplus * x - $115,000 
The Alliance Bank, Limited; Berlin, Dresden Bank. Paid up Capital, $150,000. Surplus, $110,000. : 
Deal in Foreign and Domestic Exchange at Market Rates. 7 Orricers: W.H. Taylor, President; Chas. Hussey, Vice 
Collections receive prompt attention. OLDEST BANK IN EASTERN WASHINGTON. President; W. Hussey, Cashier. 


Spokane Falls, H. BOLSTER & CO., Washington. 
Real Estate and Financial Agents. 


Mortgage Loans and other Investments for Non-residents a Specialty. REFERENCEs: First National Bank, Traders Nattonal Bank, Bank of Spokane Falls 
: CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 








J. J. Browne, President. F. HEINE, Vice President. CENTRAL ADDITI | J.B. SARGENT, Prest. BuAkE & RIppPATH, 
THEO. REED, Cashier. HERMAN L. CHASE, Ass’t Cashier. ON J. M. Magor, Treas. Legal Advisers. 


The Browne National Bank, To Spokane Falls, Washington, | spoxANE LOAN & TRUST CO., 


| Is centrally located and offers unequalled opportunities 





- y > 2 } e 
SPOKANE FALLS, WASH. to parties desiring business or residence property. Real Estate Specialty. 
Capital Stock ” ” ‘i $100,000, | , The Seattle, Lake Shore & Eastern R. R. Co.’s passenger 
° . F , | depot is located in this addition. Rapid development | Investments made for non-residents. 
General Banking business and Collections inthe North- inevitable. For full information apply to office of | Correspondence solicited. Reference: Spokane National 
west receive prompt attention. J.J. BROWNE, Browne Block. Bank, First National Bank. SPOKANE FALLs, W. T. 





QCOOoEe oc «<a. 
Financial Agents, Spokane Falls, Wash. 
Eight per cent. guaranteed First Mortgages on choice Farms in the fertile Palouse and Big Bend Countries, and on improved City Property in Spokane Falls. 


TRIPLE SECURITY. Willsend Mortgage accompanied by Coupon Bond, Borrower's Application, giving description of property, Abstract of Title,and Insurance Policy to 


“in th ted States with privilege to examine and return if not satisfactory. 
—— Reference: “Spokane National Bank, Traders National Bank, Exchange National Bank, Spokane Falls. Correspondence solicited. 


WASHINGTON — } STROBACH & MUNTER, 


Is now the objective point on the Pacific Coast for those roctAN | Real Estate and Loans. 





who desire a mild climate, with all the advantages and / 4 We 
opportunities to be found in a new Btate. Nort E Negotiate First Mortgage Loans on Improved Farm 
ta uN O Y; and City Property. Correspondence solicited. 
SPOKANE FALLS best pM. ao SPOKANE FALLS, WA‘ H. ‘ 
HE SHO” NE a 2 eh ee See 
Is the metropolis of Eastern Washington. It has grown 7yRoucH STpAUl. 
from a town of 3,500 inhabitants in 1885 to a city of 25,000 es: [MINNEAPOLO OR W. A. PORTER. F 8. GRINNELL. 
people in 1890. It is the commercial center of a vast ; > | UTH.SU' / 
mineral, agricultural and lumbering country, and it is fe CHICAGO +// PORTER & GRINNELL, 
fast becoming a great railroad center. Seven railroads ie L pos |! - . 
now radiate from this city in all directions. Twoof these Pc ld eens it { Real Estate & Insurance, 
y Ano 
are transcontinental lines. It has an immense water Z. a%° Kansa Y (\ Seneuananitenne wttiines: Semmens aiines tenes 
power, estimated to be 125,000 horse power, which is oa 4 | AND RUNS THE 4 on application Reference: First National Bank 
easily utilized, and this alone is making it a great milling ite, \\\ (inesTo* ASTEST TRAINS *\ SPOKANE FALLS, WASH. 
and manufacturing city. if / i ITS MOTTO IS {| \\ 
j { iv) — ——_—$—_—$—$—$ $e ee 
// \u 


MINNEAPOLIS i) NTI ® 
WL) : SMe] \ Investment Agent, 





was made the largest milling center in the world by her | A 
water-power and here is a ,waterfall five times greater, | \n SPOKANE FALLS, W. T. @ 
which can be used the year round, for the Spokane River — I \S 

SS ee || \ Will purchase Town Lots, Stock Ranches, Farm Lands or 


} Negotiable Paper for Non-residents. 
Ten years experience in the business. 
References furnished if desired. 


United States to-day than this young, prosperous place. 
Investments in real estate here are now paying, and will 
continue to pay 100 per cent. profit annually, for at least 
two years tocome. My long residence in the city of 


ST. PAUL 


——{>) FOR MaP FOLDER OF THIS LINE APPLY TO 


never freezes. There is nO more promising citv in the 
| 


ANY TICKET AGENT OR TO 
T. W. TEASDALE, GEN’L PASSENGER AGENT 
F. B. CLARKE, GEN’L TRAFFIC MANAGER, 





An Unequaled Triumph. An 
agency business where talking is unneces- 
sary. Here are portraits of Miss Anna Page 
of Austin, Texas, and Mr. Jno. Bonn of 
‘Toledo, Ohio. The lady writes: “I do bus- 
iness at almost every house I visit. Every one 
wants your grand photograph album, 
and were I deaf and dumb I could secure 
orders rapidly.” The man writes: “Your 
magnificent album is the greatest of all 
bargains ; the people generally are wondere 
struck and orderat sight. The orders taken 
last week pay me a profit of over 8100." 
B ; This is the chance you have been lookin, 
tains for. You can make from #5 to $235 an 
upwards every day of your life. Talk not necessary. You can make big 
money even though you don't saya word. Our new style album is the 
ndest success ever known, and the greatest bargain in the world. 
fouble size—the largest made. Bound in richest, most elegant and artistic 
manner, in finest silk velvet plush. Bindings splendidly ornamented. In- 
sides charmingly decorated with most beautiful flowers It is a regular 
#1 Oalbum, but it is sold to the people for only SZ. How can we doit ? 
Itis the greatest hit of the times; we are manufacturing 500,000, and are 
y satisfied witb a profit of a few centsoneach Agents wanted! Anyone 
Cc. STU ART WI LSON, can wechlags pat shew rete Extra liberal terms toagents We publish a 
great variety of Bibles and testaments: also subscription books and period- 
9 icals. Agents wanted for all Our agentsare always successful. We dothe 
Room 21, Heath’s Block, largest business with agents in America, and can give larger value for the 
money and better terms than any other firm. Particulars and terms for 
Write at once and see for yourself. Address 


SPOKANE Fauis, WASH. CATALOGUE FREE, H HALLETT 4 ©O., Box 05%, Portland, Maine 












Liccentcnmahal 





has enabled me to gain information regarding the pros- 
pective growth of different localities, as to where the 
most profitable investments can be made, having noted 
the increase in values in that city since 1860. I have a 
large list of business, residence and acre property and 
will furnish maps and printed information regarding this 
city to all who may be interested. Investors can net 
eight per cent. on first class loans placed on brick and 
stone business blocks in this city. Correspondence 
solicited. 
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SEATTLE, 
The New Yorkz cof the Pacific. 


Population 1880, 3,533. In 1886, 10,400. On January 1, 1888, 19,116; and the population July 1, 1888, 23,500. June 1, 1889, 35, 000. 
("The Steamship and Railroad Center of the North Pacific. The Most Aggressive and Prosperous City in America. _->)) 








Come and investigate, or send for printed descriptive matter. We have tons upon tons each month for circulation, 
free of cost to you. 


Fortunes have been made by first investors in the leading Western cities, and so will investments prove if made now in Seattle. We have Business and Residence 
Lots in all the best Additions at from $100 to $1,000, as well as lots in any portion of Seattle; also Timber, Coal and Iron Lands; Farms improved and unimproved. 
We deal in Municipal Bonds and Securities, and Negotiate Loans. 


ESHELMAN, LLEWELLYN & CO., 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


References: Merchants National Bank, Bank of Commerce, of Seattle; or R. G. Dun & Co. 


MacLHAN, REED & CO, 
Real Estate and Insurance, 


NORTH YARIMA, WASHINGTON. 








NOW IS THE ACCEPTED TIME TO INVEST. 
We have now listed for sale, in addition to the Northern Pacific Lands, of which we are the local agents, some 
of the most desirable residence and business lots in North Yakima, together with farm property and garden tracts. 


MacLEAN, REED & CO., North Yakima, Wash. 


Goodwin & Pugsley, 
REAL ESTATE BROKERS, 


TOR DEL YW ARIMA, CW 4S Ez. 








We Deal Only in Property at Conservative 


Valuations. 
A Large and Well-selected List of 


FARM, SUBURBAN AND CITY PROPERTY 


Constantly on Hand. 


References by permission: First National Bank, North Yakima; Chester A. Congdon, St. Paul, Minn. 
Correspondence solicited. 
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Picket & Wire Fence Machine 

for $10 where I have no agents. Guar 

anteed, Hundreds in use, Freight paid, 

Ww < and ether fencing material at 
wholesale n my ec oo eng for machines. 

‘ ire ~ are 

8. H. GARRETT. ‘Mansfield, Oo. 


30 DAYS’ 


| y= + ee ELECTRO- MAGNET- 
© BELT contains 23 to 100 degrees 









of Electricity, sitively cures 
PaSUEATION, NEURALALA, LIV- 
8B, KIDNEY and exhausting chron- 
y diseases of both sexes, young or 
old,rich or poor. Stop drugging, cure 
yourself. = GUARANTEED the latest improved, cheapest, 
scientifie.Y Spow: werful, durable and effective MEDICAL ELEC- 
TRIC BELTin the WORLD, Electric Suspensories free with Male 
Belts, Electricity instantly felt. Call and examine, or send 
for illustrated pamphlet and terms. 
DRW. J.HORNE,REMOVED to | 80 WABASH AVE. CHICAGO. 
FREE Large MARRIAGE PAPER and particulars of o our 
association that pays $1,000 to $5,000 at mar- 
riage. Address Tue CORRESPON DENT, Toledo,O. Please 
state what periodical you saw our adv ertisement in. 
PIUM OR MORPHINE “Habit cured. No pain. 
Triai free. Address THé COMPOUND OXYGEN AssO- 
CIATION, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 














gladly send to any one FREE, who may ap- 

py. a recipe that will positively cure Liquor 

Deinking or Drunkenness. Perfectly harm- 

less. Oan be given secretly if desired. Address M. A. 
Nivzs, Box 1929, Boston, Mass. 








SEEDS 6 pkts of my choicest Flower Seeds 10c. Beauti- 
° ful catalogue free. F B. Mirus, Thorn Hill, N.Y. 





$60 * SALARY, $40 EXPE NSES| IN ADVANCE ALLOWED 
each month. Steady employment at home or 
traveling. No soliciting. Duties delivering and making 
collections. No postal cards. Address with stamp, 
Harer & Co., Piqua, O. 





You can make a large sum of money at work for us 
in your own locality. During the past few years, 
m those who have thus worked have received over 
Five Millions of dollars for their services—more 
thanabarrelofmoney We want a few more work- 
y ers at once. The work is easy, pleasant, adapted 
to both young and old of e ither sex. You can work 
* all the time or in spare time only. Any one can do 
9 the work after studying our dire ctions for a day or 
two. This is the chance of a lifetime for those who 
apply at once. Any one anywhere can earn 8100 
per month. Great workers, under the most favorable 














g conditions, earn ®2O a day and upwards. No 

= class of people inthe world are making so much 

uy; ye money, without capital, as those at work 

for us. Whatever you have done, or whatever you 

may do, you should look into this royal chance, You will find that 
you can easily make all that we claim, ‘and more. If you write to us before 
we secure all the workers we need, we will lay all before you FREE 


Better write before you rest, and then if you conclude not to go to work, 
or if we cannot employ you, no harm is done. Every one of our wo orkers 
makes big Seng. ‘TRUE & CO., Box B&B, AvausTa, MAINE. 





and expenses paid any active 
person to distribute circulars 
40 A MOTH to distributecirculars only; Salaries paic 


y. Sample of our goods and contract free. end 
L0c. for postage, packing, etc.; Wr MEAN BusINESS, 
UNION SUPPLY CO., 26 & 28 River St. Chicago., Ml. 





We start you with Trial order. NO RISK. Cat. for 
stamp. Samples and terms, tic. 
AUTOCRAT MANUFACTURING Co., Binghampton, N. Y. 


L DY AGENTS. BIG PAY! Bxperionee pnecessary 





TURE 


cured in 60 daysb Pr 
‘lectro-Magnetic elt 
ruse, pon Guaranteedt 


only one in the world generating 
econtinuous Electric & Magnetic 
current. Scientific, Powerful, Durable, 
Cc oe and Effective. Avoid frauds 
r 9,000 cured. Send eae at chore. let. 
ALSO ELECT RIO BELTS FO SES. 
Dr. HORNE, Removed T0 180 WaBASH AvE., CHICACO. 




















One person In each locality can earn a good- 
> sized bag of gold at work for us during the next 
Waifew months. Some earn S2O a day and upwards, 
» and all get grand wages. No one can fail who 
follows our directions. All is new, plain and 
easy. Experience not necessary. Capital not 

required; westart you. Either sex, young 
Wor old. You can live at home, giving work 
all your time or spare time only. One person 
has earned $5000 during past few months; 
J you can do aswell. No room to explain 
here. Full particulars and information 
iw mailed FREE to those who write us at once. 
Better not delay if you want work at which 
you will be sure of earning a large sum of 


money every wuuin. of INSON & CO., Box 962, PoRTLAND, Maing. 








SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR 


The Northwest Magazine 


CAN BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 
Twelve Months, $2. Six Months, $1. 


Runs Easy 
NO BACKACHE. 


BY ONE MAN, Write Ser Gesoriptive cntasogue 908. 
taining ey from handreds of people who have 
— Ly -24 to 9 cords daily. 25 snow shecssstully weed, 

Agency can be had where there is @ vacuncy. A NE 


INVENTION for aaageww s sent free with each machine, S 
vi 


the use of this to: erybody can file their own saws 

now and do it better than the greatest expert can with- 

out it, Aénated to all cross-cut saws.@Every one who 

owns s oA hould have one. Ask your dealers or write 

FOL ING SAWING MACHINE CO., 808 to 811 
South Caual Street, Chicago, Il, 


ok ed 
MRS. MARION WALKER. 


I wish to employ a few ladies on salary, to take 





charge of my business at their homes. Entire ‘ly 
unobjectionable; light; very fascinating and 
he althful ; no ti alking re quired ; pe rmé ane nt po- 
sition; wages $10 per week , - Good 


vay for part time. My refere nes ificlade some 
porte <a “et, well knows wople of Louisville, 
Cincinnati, Pittsburg aaa lsewhere. Address 
with stamp MRS. MARION WALK 
4th: _— Chestnut Streets, Louis 







Ky. 





I | GURE FITS! 


ure I do not mean = menty © 
ante time an then have soem ei a, s 
radical cure, I have made FITS, EPIL- 
EPSY or FALLING BiGK NESS « ifelong wads. mm 
Warrant my remedy tocure the wo! cc. 
others have failed is no reason for not now rece 
cure. Send at once for a CS Ae a Free pie 
of m: noi re a Ae Express and Post Offi 
H, Ge ROOT, M, C., 183. Peari st. New York. 





STEADY EMPLOYMENT 


We want to hire an energetic 

srson in every locality to dis- 
tribute advertising matter and 
attend to our local interests. 
hedgag* = 50 +d gh aoe 


particulars, UNIVERSAL surrey eo, ‘ohteuae, mm. 











NEWARTICLES FOR PRICE ONE 
Se Ifinking Pen- Pencil ISTAMP 





with your name in beautiful Boge for print- 
ing cards, marking linen, books, ete., and our new 

novelty the Wizard Hat rack (aticks to glass, wood or 
any fiat surface) sent postpaid with full catalogue for 


stamps or silver. 6for $1. Agents wanted. 
only 2HCo incersall Bros. 45 Fulton St. N-¥. Clty. 














ti. 

= 
WANTED AT. ONCE:- 
few good men tosell 
our goods by sample to the wholesale 
and retail trade. We are the targest 


manufacturersin our line in the world. Liberal salary paid. Perma- 
nent position, Honey advaneed for wages, advertising, etc. For full 
terms address, Centennial Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill, or Cincinnat, OQ 








ARRIAGE PAPER (16 pages) 300 Ladies and 
Gents want correspondents, 

3 mos. for IAL VISITOR, CHICAGO, mn 
9 99 SONCS GIVEN AWAY "2780 sine NO TWO Alita 
Handsomely bound in fou you want them send stamp to 


ALBERT W, PHILLIPS, Publisher, Chicago, Ul. 





ARE UNMARRIED Send your glove mearary_ end 
oO Ui: 2 cents ho open e and receiv orn **pleasant 
f. Or box cal” CHICAGO. ILL. 





50° PRINTING Te 


and 10¢ MAGIC HAT RA 
To on Agents and buyers we will, for 60 days —_ 
| send two valuable articles 





setting up oames, printing cards, mar 
a books, envelopes, Papers, ete.; 
3 


porgoud 


holder, 

fodelibie ink, pad, tweeters, all in neat 

ease with Directions, full Catalogue and terms. YOU 

ean make MONE § = Lay =A or os outfits. f 
gents Wanted. 

NGERSOLL & BRO. wT ‘Fulton 8t.N. ¥ yCity RR TO se 








™ Will d it, Our Beard Elixir will force a 
0} Mustache in 20 days, full 
Be ard in: 30. Sample package, postpaid, l5c.; 
2 for 25c.; one dozen, 75 cents. Agents wanted, 


Howard Mfg. Co., Providence, R. L 


nervous ‘suffere rs from y youthful fol. 

ly, loss of manly vigor, weakness of 

body, mind, ete. f will mail you 
full information free of a wonderful remedy. Re- 
stored me to health and manhood after all else had 
faile d. Address F. B. Clarke, 29 Park Row, New York. 











1000-$2.00 WASHING MACHINES ABSOLUTELY GIVEN AWAY. = 





trial,and,tf satisfactory show ttto your frien 


000 SOLD] 


sold from the few samples which we have air 





In order to introduce our Wonderful Self-Operating Washing Machine we will absolutely 
give away 1,000. We mean just what we say. 


the world. Ji washes the clothing clean without the use of the washboard, or any rubbing 
whatever. No more backaches or bruising of hands. Wash day made easy by its use. One 
Lady was so well pleased with her sample that she became an agent and sold over 1,200 in 
Jour months. We have other agents who har 
ready given away. Agents ave making $ro per 
day and upward. You can do likewise. No experience necessary. Send us your name and 
address at once and gel one free. MONARCH LAUNDRY WORKS, 25 Pacific Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


All that we ask 1s that you will giveita fair 
ds. Itts the greatest labor-saving invention in 


ve done equally as well. Over 500,000 have been 








|] OVER 909, 





ONE AGENT SOLD (200 IN 4 MONTHS FROM SAMPLE SENT. 





AINOW “05 SINISY 








THE ALBERT DICKINSON CO. 


Dealers . Lamy Clover, Flax, Hungarian, Millet, ~y Top, Biae 
Seeds, & 
Warehouses} 
} tos 200, 202 & 204 Mar! 


Lawn Grasa, Orchard Grass, Bird 
¢ 115, 117 & 119 Kinzie St. POP CORN. 
104, 106, 108 & 110 Michigan St. Orrices, 115 Kinziz 8. 
ket St. CHICACO, ILL. 














sUS 
> INFORMATION: 


Tacoma Investments. 

Investors and home seekers can double their money in 
and near Tacoma and Orting, Wash., by investing in 
corner lots and acreage. 

W.S. TAYLOR, 1128 Pacific Ave., Tacoma. 
Refer to Henry Hewitt, Jr., Traders Bank, Tacoma. 


Catarrh Cured, 

A clergyman, after years of suffering from that loath- 
some disease Catarrh, and vainly trying every known 
remedy, at last found a prescription which completely 
cured and saved him from death. Any sufferer from this 
dreadful disease sending a self-addressed stamped envel- 
ope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 88 Warren Street, New York, 
will receive the recipe free of charge. 

















Consumption Surely Cured. 
To the Editor: 

Please inform your readers that I have a positive rem- 
edy for above named disease. By its timely use thous- 
ands of hopeless cases have been permanently cured. 
I shall be glad to send two bottles of my remedy FREE to 
any of your readers who have consumption, if they will 
send me their express and P. O. address. Respectfully, 

T. A. Stocum, M. C., 181 Pearl St., New York. 





The Only One. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway is the only 
line running solid Vestibuled, Electric Lighted and Steam 
Heated trains between St. Paul and Minneapolis, and 
Milwaukee and Chicago. 

The berth reading lamp feature in the Pullman Sleep- 
ing Cars run on these lines is patented, and cannot be 
used by any other Railway Company. It is the great im- 
provement of the age. Try it and be convinced. 

For further particulars apply to the nearest coupon 
ticket agent, or address W. H. Dixon, Assistant General 
Passenger Agent, 184 E Third Street, St. Paul, Minn. 





Unsurpassed in the World. 

The Vestibuled trains of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway, running daily between St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis and Milwaukee and Chicago, are the perfection 
of modern railway equipment, and are unsurpassed in 
the world. They consist of elegant day coaches, Pull- 
man’s latest and best sleeping cars and the finest dining 
cars in the country. These trains are lighted by electric- 
ity and heated by steam, and afford to the traveler every 
comfort and convenience to be had at the very best 
hotels. All classes of tickets are honered on these trains 
and the rates are no higher than any other lines. Itis 
for this reason that discriminating travelers patronize 
this company and insist that their tickets read over 
its line, as they naturally want the best service for their 
money. 





Convenient Markets, Good Soi], Pure Water and 
Excellent Climate 

Are advantages to be considered when looking up a home, 
business location, farm, etc. West Virginia, Maryland 
and the Shenandoah Valley, Virginia, affords these with 
many more advantages. No section of the United States 
offers superior opportunities, and persons seeking a new 
home should examine these States before decicing upon 
a location elsewhere. Improved farm lands adapted to 
stock raising, dairying, grain, grass, and fruit growing 
can be obtained at low prices and upon easy terms. 
Thriving towns invite the merchant, mechanic and busi- 
ness man. Abundance of coal, timber, ore, water power, 
etc. Free sites for manufacturers. 

Persons desiring further information will be answered 
promptly and free of charge by M. V. Richards, Land and 
Immigration Agent, B. & O. R. R., Baltimore, Md. 





Milk River Valley of Montana, 


Preparations are being made by the Surveyor General 
of Montana and contracts have been let to have sixteen 
townships of land surveyed as soon as possible in the 
vicinity of Chinook, Montana. These surveys will begin 
at son, is -nine miles east of Chinook, and extend 
westward to Toledo, fourteen miles west of that point. 
They will qusbenee the rich and fertile Milk River Valley, 
and open up a large amount of land ready for immediate 
filing on by Fhe homesteader. 

An abundance of coal is found in the bluffs along the 
streams throughout the MiJk River Valley, and a home 
my is ready for the products of the farmer. 

The Milk River Valley offers the following advantages, 
which are now difficult to secure in any other part of the 
country: Government land can be taken by the home- 
steaders immediately on the line of the railroad; an 
abundance of timber and coal for fuel and” building’ pur- 

es; a home market at prices, created by the min- 
ng interests of the State; a country known to be the 
best for stock-raising in the United States, where large 

8 can be raised without irrigation, and —— a 

ad enools are already being established. i 
— the ran, for nearly the year around, cad the climate 
is most desirable, being modified in the winter by the pre- 
vailing mild Chinook winds from the Pacific Ocean. 

For further information write or call on F. I. Whitney, 
General Passen aot and Ticket Agent, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis & Manito ee 8t. Paul, Minn., or any of the 
representatives of th 
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pAVID’W. TERWILLIGER. L. FRED J. SOMERINDYKEE. JNO. F. SEEBER. 
LEW WLING REAL ESTATES BRomasEs, 
WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON. 


TERWILLIGER, SOMERINDYKE & SEEBER. 


Correspondence Solicited. 





MAX BAUMEISTER. H. A. REYNOLDS. 


cedars Wo Miri S&S bee © IN OLS, 
Real Estate Brokers, Walla Walla, Washington. 


Choice Business and Residence Propérty, improved and unimproved. Correspondence will receive prompt attention. References: First National Bank of Wallla 
Walla and Baker & Boyer National Bank. 


J. F. MCINTYRE. J. A. PLUM. 


McINTYRE & PLUM, 


Leading Real Estate and Financial Brokers, 
PORT TOWNSEND, WASH. 


REFERFNCES BY PERMISSION: Merchants Bank, Port Townsend; Merchants National Bank, Tacoma; Dexter, Horton & Co., Bankers, Seattle; Ladd & Tilton, 
Bankers, Portland. setae iu : esnin cs : ps ioe ae 


PORT TOWNSEND 


Is the third Port of Entry in the United States. More merchant marine entering and 
clearing than at any other Port save New York and San Francisco. A railroad, supposed to be the Union Pacific, is 
now being built from Portland, Ore., and the logic of Port Townsend’s commanding location is that all roads reach- 
ing Puget Sound must ultimately terminate here. 


The population of Port Townsend 1887 was 1,800; to-day her population is 8,000. Real Estate values 
are still very reasonable and no city in the United States offers equal opportunity for profitable investment 











Fairhaven, VVashington, 


The City on Bellingham Bay, at the Lower End of 
Puget Sound, a 


Has made aremarkable growth during the past year. It is the Tide-water terminus 


of Railway lines now building, northward to Westminster, British Columbia, on the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
southward to Seattle, to connect with the Northern Pacific and eastward to the Coal and Iron deposits on the Skagit 
River and the rich farming lands along the valley of that stream. This latter road will evidently be built across 
the Cascade Mountains and will open a new route from tide-water to Spokane Falls 100 miles shorter than the 
existing routes. 


Pairhaven is not a speculative town, the Company owing the townsite is putting all the money received 
from the sale of lots into solid improvements. There is deep water and good anchorage in the Bay close to the 
business streets. Facilities for ocean commerce are unexcelled. 


The adjoining towns of Sehome and Whatcom, fronting upon Bellingham Bay, form with Fairhaven what is 
already practically a singlé commercial center and will no doubt be incorporated under the city government before long. 


Correspondence in regard to investments and business openings is solicited by 


The Fairhaven Land Company, 
Fairhaven, Washington. 
See the September number of The Northwest Magazine for an illustrated article on Fairhaven, 
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TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 


WESTERN TERMINUS OF THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD. Situated near 
coal than any other F on the Pacific Coast, and more wheat than any other port except San Francisco. Direct im 
manufacturing industries. Large jobbing houses. Steam and electric motor street railways. 


ions of tea and o} 
colleges. 


the head of Puget Sou por dente paige fe Kany t Pactte Ocean. Shipg more lumber and 


Waterworks, gas and electric light. ‘on, 25,000, 








Numerous importar 
[3417.] 
PACIFIC NATIONAL BANE, 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Paid up Capital, yin - $100,000 
Surplus, - - - . 40,000 





C. P. MASTERSON President. 
T. B. WALLACE, Vice-President. 
L. R. MANNING, Cashier. 
J. M. KERR, Asst. Cashier. 


DIRECTORS: 


en Waliace J.P. 


C. P. Masterson, 
L. R. M Manning. 


W. D. Tyler. . 


E. A. KNIGHT. W. H. FRYE. A. U. MILLS 


KNIGHT, FRYE & MILLS, 


Real Estate & Loan Brokers. 


Investments for Non-residents a Specialty. 


Correspondence solicited. 
Office, 1403 Pacific Ave., TACOMA, WASH. 


References: The Merchants National Bank, the Pacific 
National Bank. 








E. F. RUSSELL & CO., 


Real Estate and Mining Broker 


916 A Street, opposite “The Tacoma.” 


We have carefully selected Farm Lands, Timber 
» Business, Residence Properties and 
Building Lots on sale. 


Agts. for the RUSSELL ROASTING & OXIDIZING FURNACE, 
Our long residence and Soquatatanse on the Pacific 
ow 


Coast, give us superior knowledge and adva, tages 
im g reliable information to non-residents " aad 








Tacoma National Bank, 
TACOMA, WASH. 
Paid up Capital, $200,000. Surplus, $100,000. 
Pres't, W.B. BLACKWELL. Vice-Pres't, EomunpD RICE. 
Cashier, W. FRASER. = t Cashier, H. O. FIsHBACK. 


Directors: R. Win Edmund Rice, Allen C. Mason, 
I, W. Anderson, W. a Riackwell Geo. E. Atkinson. 
Special ettention paid to collections. 


G. W. BYRD. 


3. H. WILT. 





H. A. FISHER, 


BYRD, WILT & FISHER, 
REAL ESTATE BROEKERS, 


Investments carefully made for Eastern parties. Currespondence solicited. 


Offices, 1132 Pacific Ave., TACOMA, WASH. 





No. 3172. 


Merchants National Bank, 


TACOMA, WASH. 
Merchants National Bank—oldest Bank in Tacoma. 
In their own building, Cor. Pacific Ave. and 11th St. 
Paid up Capital, - $250,000. ‘ 
Surplus (over dividends), $20,000. 
WALTER J. THOMPSON, Pres. Henry Deum, Vice-Pres. 
SAMUEL COLLYER, Cashier. R. J. DAVis, Ase’t Cashier. 
Directors—M. F. Hatch, Walter J. Thompson, Geo. F. 
Orchard, Henry Drum, Nelson Bennett; Samuel Collyer. 
Deposits (large or small) of individuals, firms or banks 
receive careful attention. Collecti»ns made and proceeds 
promptly remitted. Interest oa time deposits. 


A. N. Frros, Pres’t. H.C. Bosrwicx, Vice-Pres’t. 
H. L. ACHILLES, Cashi 


Capital, $100,000. 
TRADERS BANE oP TACOMA. 


TRUSTEES: 


He. C. Bostwiets, O. @. Higbee , A. M. Stewart, C. W,G rigze 
rowne, H. ites. Henry Hewitt LF i 
Schulze, A. N. Fitch. co . WASH 





E. H. HATFIecp, Pres. Linus E. Post, Sec’ y & Cashier. 
. HARRISON WoopDRvF?, Vice Pre 
Taos. L. Nixon, Treasurer. THEO. L. TILES, Att’y. 


Tacoma Building & Savings Association. 


SAVINGS BANK. Capital, $100,000. 
GUARANTEED MORTGAGE BONDS. 
Correspondence with Eastern investors solicited. 














F.C. AMBRIDGE & C0., 


a 
Investments, 


Loans Negotiated, ete. | * 


a 
4 
Correspondence respectfully solicited. 


901 Pacific Avenue, - - TACOMA, WASH. 





Cuas. W. SEYMOUR. 
LEsTER B. Lockw 


Seymour, Griggs & Lockwood, 
LAWYERS, 


TACOMA, ° ° ° WASHINGTON. 


Aitorpere fos! for St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co.; Tacoma, 
R. R. Co.; Traders Bank of Tacoma, ete 
Sole a for Griggs’ First and Griggs & Hewitt’s 


ORTING, 


The Most Rapidly Growing City in Washington. 


Junction of three railroads. Center of the famous Pu 
lup Hop District. Distributing point for thirty miles of 
bottom lands, and for vast coal and timber areas. Press- 
demand for workmen and settlers. 
YMOUR, GRiaGs & LOCKWOOD, Agts. at Tacoma. 
H. 8. LruaGar, Agent at Orting 


een 8. Griags. 








E. N. OUIMETTE, 


Real Estate, Insurance 
and Loan Broker, 


1314 Pacific Avenue, - TACOMA, WASH. 








—_- 


EBEN PIERCE, Pres. E.8. waren 5 
Capital, $100,000. 


Pierce Loan and Investment Co., 


TACOMA, WASH., 

Invest in Real Estate for Non-residents in sums of $100 
and upwards, with a special guarantee as to profits if so 
desired. First Mortgage Loans at 8, 9, 10 per cent. in gold. 

Correspondence solicited. 





P. A. PAULSON, Pres’t. 


Tacoma Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in all Kinds of 


Lumber, Lath and Shingles, Sash, Doors, Blinds, 


Also Manufacturers of Cedar Tubs and Pails. 
Orders from Western States and Territories will receive prompt and careful attention. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


FRAMES, MOULDINGS, BRACKETS, STAIRS. 


HENRY DRUM, Sec’y and Treas. 


A. L. MANNING. 





DAN’L MCGREGOR, 


—AND— 


Investment Broker, 


Investments for Non-residents a Specialty. 
110 Union Block, TACOMA, WASH. 


We make a specialty 


Full information 
ors and investors. 





special care in canine such investments an = prepared to gi 
guarantee of 10 per cent. interest on the money we soinvest. We have never 
an investment for a non-resident that has not proven entirely Pony emery i> 

ed on application. Free carriage to 


References: National Bank of Commerce, Traders Bank of Tacoma. 


J, 8S. BOGLE. N. HAYS, 


MANNING, BOGLE & HAYS, 


Real kstate and Loans, 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 
City, Suburban and Acre Property. 


Real « Estate, | ..... 


Ramee j ly noe coum the city of Tacoua, ‘on us advantages not enjo: by many 
others, placing money for safe investmen ae 





and keeping thoroughly posted in relative values of 


READ THIS. 


of investing funds for non-residents. There are man 
persons who would like to invest in pro - that is rapidly ad n hm a 
ut whose business prevents them from gi t personal attention. e exercise 


give a satisfactory 
made 


show the city to visit- 


MANNING, BOGLE & HAYS. 


eel 





\| 


$35¢ 
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men 
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‘LACOMA,, 


The Western Terminus of the Northern Pacific Railroad; the Head of Navigation, and 
The Only Wheat Shipping Port on Puget Sound. 





Look at the following evidences of its growth: 


Population in 1880, 760. 


Assessed value of property in 1880.................. 
Assessed value of property in 1888, over............. 
Seed Tintele TIOMMCUR TOE DBGS son cccctsccs seccccces 
Real Estate Transfers for 1888...........cceceecceees 
Goal Miinped im TGSB........svecccccccccsecsscccccese 
Goal shipped Wa DSSS v5 aw wera pees psgccscccsccceseses 
Crop Of Hope it 1681... 0.0. sccccccasccccocnceccecose 
Gaon Of Hope ith 1668... oii c'e cc cece ee cesaseliescceee 
Lamber exported in 1888, Over. ........ccsccoscccces 
py hs A a a er eee 
Miles of Railway tributary in 1880........... ....... 
Miles of Railway tributary in 1888.................. 
Paar SOMES BS MOOG, 15.5 5.6 63 .caskdcceddeeg ees 
Regular Steamers in 1888, March.................0-. 
I OE a hon 06 605.55 6560 55560 550540600R 0s 540088 








Population, March, 1889, 22,000 to 25,000. 


saisaeaaaaaawree $517,927 NS OT Re PUY OE Pn Eee MEER Ay 
rele nt Te $5,000,000 DE OPTI, 0 3s Ss boa dadicsosed. sad alpen sab cbvsates oes doanneeem 
swine walacaaaee $667,356 I I sn 8 5.45 rad honed oda adc suede eaan deamon eun 
sscapam Simao $8,855,598 Ey ee err eT ey ere 
enseveoud (Tons) 56,300 rN io 5.0.5.5: 6 0 6 DRA ens datas ge neo oeddaeusdadaoeeeenue 
boasied (Tons) 272,529 Value of Public School Propetty.«:.. « .. <.cic'civccd:c 60s sc veces otese ces ssGl00.000 
iggeaopess (Bales) 6,098 Value Gf Private Biel Prapetey sok. occcccccccccccccccccccccdinsee skeen 
peccerciaae (Bales) 40,000 Money spent in Building Improvements in 1887..................-$1,000,000 
tea (Feet) 73,000,000 Money spent in Building improvements in 1888....................-2,148,572 
.---(Bushels) 2,528,400 Money spent in Street Improvements in 1887............c0eceeeeeeeees 90,000 
ibpednssesseeend ten 136 Money spent in Street Improvements in 1888..............0eee0+2+++ «268,200 
PNA RE Ee Ped Boh 2,375 Money spent by N. P. R. R. Co. on Terminal Improvements in 1887. . ..250,000 
ssc bchieeedadsde'ed eoid 6 Money spent by N. P. R. R. Co. on Terminal Improvements in 1888... .506,000 
awneonécdesieeee<ese 30 The N. P. R. R. Co. will spend this year (1889) on Terminal Im- 

PO 2) PERE AGES Pos eee 1 PTOVOUIOTIEES 0 6 6 0 0.0.0.0 0.0.0. 065.0.0:0:0 06.60'0.0 0000's 080 0018s 0000.9 60 5.0.6 ane en 


TACOMA is the oniy natural outlet for the grain crop of the Inland Empire, as Eastern Washington and Oregon is aptly termed, 
and it costs from $1,500 to $4,000 less to ship a cargo of wheat from Tacoma than from any other port north of San Francisco. 


TACOMA now shows more healthy and rapid growth than any other point in the Northwest, and is the best location for Manu- 


facturers for supplying both Inland and Water Trade. 


N. P. R. R. Headquarters Building. 


Full printed and written information will be furnished on application to 


ISAAC W. ANDERSON, 
General Manager of The Tacoma Land Co., TACOMA, WASH. 





"Tacoma inwestrmmente. 


E. BENNETT, OF TOPEKA, Importer of Percheron and Clydesdale horses, purchased 80 acres of land, 
$350 per acre, 31%4 miles from P. O., Tacoma, Nov., 1888. As “Attorney in Fact,” now selling lots at $200 each, 
known as “Hunt's Prairie Addition.” Over % sold. Locat Trains to Lake View passing through the tract, com- 


mence running soon, when prices will advance 25 per cent. 





Wm. McDougall, of New York, purchased in March 


40 acres west of Tacoma, $650 per acre. To-day it will sell readily for $1,000. Can refer to many others if required. 


Have some good Acreage suitable for Additions near the city. 


Address 


GEO. W. 


TRAVER, 
Tacoma, Wash. 


Birds-Eye View Lithographs of Tacoma, 24x36 inches, forwarded on receipt of 50 cents. 














ae 





HOTEL LA FAYETTE, 


Cor. lith and D Sts., 


TACOMA, - - WASH. 





The Finest Furnished Hotel in the City. 
BATHS FREE TO GUESTS. 
First-class Restaurant on first floor. 


FLORA BROTHERS, Proprietors. 
(On the European Plan.) 





War is it that so many thousand dollars are paid by 
Washington for Iowa eggs? Will Washington ever con- 
clude to lay her own eggs? How long must her people 
submit to a foreign yolk? It is hard—yes, it is boiled 
hard,—and some different course of study must be pre- 
scribed for the home hens of the wide west.—Puyallup 
Commerce, 





KE. N. OUIMETTE, 


TACOMA, WASH., 


Real Estate and Loans. 


OUIMETTE’S 
Fifth Addition to Tacoma, 


Situated on the line of street railway between Puyallup 
and Tacoma. 


Price $100 per Lot. 
$10 Cash, balance in Monthly Payments of $10. 


Ten per cent. discount forcash. A large list of inside 
property always on hand. 


7316 Pacific Avenve, TACOMA, WASH. 





Tacoma, Washington. 





A New Addition to this City— 


. ” 
“Bethell’s First, 
Situated in the Third Ward, and competing Forty-two 
Lots, will be placed upon the market fall at reason- 
able figures. Here is an opportunity to make an invest- 
ment which will pay at least FIFTY per cent. profit inside 
of twelve months. 


BETHELL, McMANUS & GILLESPIE, 
Builders & Real Estate Dealers & Brokers, 


Uhiman Market Block, 9th & A Sts., TACOMA, WASH. 








HAVE You sEEN 
The Northwest Magazine's Illustrated 
number on Tacoma. 


Send foracopy. Price 25 cents. 
Tus NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, St. Paul, Minn, 
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ILLINOIS STEEL COMPANY, 


Bessemer, Foundry and Mill Pig Iron, Spiegel and Ferro-Manganese Iron and 


Steel Merchant Bar, Nails and Rail Fastenings, Light ‘‘T’’ and Street Rails; Steel Blooms, Slabs Billets and Wire Rods of any 
required che mical composition; Iron or Steel Car Truck Channels and Steel “I’’ Beams and Structural Shapes, and 


BESS MER’ S'la 


RAILS. 





FROM 8 TO 100 POUNDS PER YAhD. Rolls for Standard Sections and Shapes always in Stock. 


Special Sections and Shapes MADE TO ORDER. 


This Company owns and operates FIVE WORKS, namely: NORTH WORKS and UNION WORKS, Chicago; SOUTH WORKS, South Chicago; JOLIET WORKS; WILWAUKEE WORKS, 


GENERAL Orrices—Tenth Floor, Rookery Bldg., Chicago, Ills. 
J. L. YALE, General Sales Agent. 
New York Orrice—46 Wall Street, New York City. 


MILWAUKEE OFFICE—151 N. W. Ins. Bldg., Milwaugee, Wis, 
St. Louris OrriceE—Laclede Building. 


D. E. GARRISON & OO., Agents, 





BUCYRUS STEAM SHOVEL AND DREDGE CoO., 
7, BUCYRUS, - OHIO, 


MAKERS OF 


The ‘Thompson’ Steam Shovel. 





SPECIAL NoTICE.—We have 
recently made some very valu- 
able improvements in our ma- 
chines, which render them more 
efficient and durable, and enable 
us to offer them at a lower price. 
We guarantee from one-fourth to 
one-third more work with our 

_ shovel than any other can do. 





Send for Circulars, Testimo- 
nials and Prices, 
AND A&SK FOR OUR 
Improved Ballast Unloaders, 


Steam Dredges, Hand Cars, &c 








AARON FRENCH, Chairman Gro. W. Morris, Gen’! Man’ D. C. NOBLE, Sec’y & Tress. 
Juiius E. FRaNcu, Vice Chairman. P.N. Faunce, General Superintendent. 


THE A. FRENCH SPRING CO. LIMITED, 


Pittsburgh, Penn. 
Elliptic and Spiral Springs of Every Description. 


NEW YORE, 88 Boreel Building. BOSTON, 52 Mason Building. CHICAGO, Phcenix Building. 


CLEVELAND WHEEL AND FOUNDRY WORKS, 


MAHER & BRAYTON, Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Car, Engine, Truck and Tender Wheels, Railroad, Rolling Mill and Machinery 
Castings, and Street Railroad Wheels and Turnouts; 
Also, Chilled Faced Railroad Frogs. 
































1 











OFFICE, 20 CARTER STREET. 
Works, Corner Carter and Collins Sts., CLEVELAND, oO. 





w- 13 OM. fal - ae 
MPROVED STEELKA Frocs.Crossinc- 
peur rT AND StuB Switcues.SwitcH STANDS. 


ADC IRs ‘= as 
JST ice Wat. Ison Rall BRACE ES-{ 
— Switch Fi FixTURES 








THE STANDARD LUBRICATING OIL OF AMERICA FOR RAILROADS. 


Galena Engine,Coach and Car O11. 


GRAVITY 26°, 27°, 28°, 299. COLD TEST 10° to 15° BELOW ZERO. 

No freezing in coldest weather, and entire freedom from hot journals at any time; perfect uniformity at all seasons 
of the year. Saves 40 per cent. in wear of brasses, as its exclusive use upon &@ majority of the leading rai has 
demonstrated. SHOWING BETTER RESULTS THAN ANY OIL EXTANT. 

References furnished on application. 


» GALENA OIL WORKES (Limited), 
CHAS. MILLER, Pres’t and Gen’l Manager. FRANKLIN, PA. 








IMPORTANT TO 
RAILROAD MANAGERS AND MASTER MECHANICS, 


SIBLE Y = 
Perfection Valve Oil, 


Most perfect lubrication insured, and guarantee 
entire freedom from corrosion and’ honey-combing 
of Cylinders, and destruction of joints of Steam 
Chest by fatty acids, 

In exclusive use upon eighty railroads. Refer- 
ences furnished upon application. 

tae” Make exclusive —_— of Valve and 
ifn Oils for railroad use 


SIGNAL O/L WORKS, 


J. 0, SIBLEY, Prest., 
FRANKLIN, PA. 


BRUSH 


Electric Light! 


Parties in Dakota and elsewhere in 











THE GREAT NORTHWEST! 


who desire Incandescent, or Arc, Electric Lights, are 
recommended to correspond with 


THE BRUSH ELECTRIC COMPANY, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: No. 111 La Salle Street. 





NES DORE 


LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, 


BOME, N. Y. 


—_—— 


New York Office, - 34 PINE STREET. 





A. LOEFFELEOLZ. J. W. SUBTTERLA. 


LOEFFELHOLZ & CO., 
BRASS FOUNDERS, 
Manufacturers of 
RAILROAD mynd myers 


Car and Switeh Locks, Jqurune. © Station, 
Signal, Anch or, Meine S 


re Cocks and Bibbs ry Silver and ‘Nickel 


Pressu: 
Platers.. 170, 172, & 174 MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


“a 
re 
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CURRENT ANECDOTES. 


A SHARP WITNESS. 

Judge Wade (to witness on cross-examination)—‘‘Now, 
Mr. Wood, you say you saw two kinds of paint on the 
sheep, and that one kind was put on over the other; 
please tell the jury which paint was put on first.” 

Witness—“That on the under side. ’’— Lewiston (Mont.) 


Argus. 





A SACCHARINE PAIR. 


Coming from Minneapolis Sunday afternoon the wri'er 
had the ill-fortune to sit in front of a saccharine pair who 
uad evident!y just been married or were on the brink of 
it. They kept up a whispering conversation for a mile or 
go, and then he broke out with: 

“Do you like me?” 

“Dunno,” she replied, vaguely and dreamily. 

“Don't you really like me a little bit ?”’ he persisted pa- 
thetically. 

“Dunno. Guess so,’ she responded, coyly. 

“How much do you like me?” 

“Oh, from here to St. Paul-’ 

“Don’t you like me back again?” 

At this harrowing juncture a Salvation Army angel 
jingled her tambourine, and posterity will never know 
the rest, for about this time the couple became aware of 
the sad fact that there were others in the car.—St. Paul 
News. 





DER HASH VAS GOOT. 


A Dutchman was traveling in the far West, and stop- 
ping at a hotel in a small town called for dinner. He was 
a little late, and a big dish of hash was about all the waiter 
set before him. Being very hungry he could not restrain 
the anger that boiled up in him as he looked at the boiled 
down product of the hostelry. 

“See here, my frund, did’n I dole you to bring me zum 
dinner? A tog couldn't eat dot shtuff!’”’ The waiter pro- 
tested it was the best could be done, and the guest broke 
out again impatiently: ‘‘Votish dot? Der pest dot gan 
be done for a hoongry draveler who goesh his preakfast 
mitout? Vere ish der landtlort off dees meeserable hash 
house? Dell ’im to gook me somedings goot to eat at 
once fortwidt!’’ 

The waiter disappeared through a side door and imme- 
diately afterward the startled guest heard a gruff and 
angry voice pronouncing these terrible sentences: 

“The rascal refuses to eat the dinner furnished by my 
house! I’llseeaboutit! Let me get at him!” 

The guest began to shovel in the hash like unloading 
coal, and a fierce-whiskered, stalwart fellow with two 
pistols and a dirk at his waist came tramping toward the 
table. 

“Haf I der bleasure of attressing der landtlordt? said 
the Dutchman, rising nervously, and bowing with ex- 
treme politeness. 

“Meester Landtlordt, vill you blease pe so kindt as to 
orter der vaiter to pring me a leetle more ouf dees hash?” 
—Texas Siftings. 





HOW TWO OF A KIND GOT ACQUAINTED. 


“This,” said the man who was traveling on the cars, as 
he opened his valise and took out a bottle, “is a mixture 
called Dr. Jenkinson’s Indispensable. I never travel 
without it. It is the best and most agreeable tonic now 
on the market, by all odds.”’ 

“T am not so sure about that,” replied the man who was 
occupying the seat with him. “I have here’—and he 
opened his own valise and took outa bottle—‘“a tonic 
called Dr. Rybold’s Extract, which I have used for several 
years and consider the best preparation ever made. No 
man ought ever to—”’ 

“I have no doubt it is a fairly good medicine in its way,” 
broke’in the other, “but if you had ever tested Dr. Jen- 
kinson’s Indispensable you would throw that stuff of 
yours away.” 

“T know all about Dr. Jenkinson’s nostrum, and I know 
exactly what it’s made of.” 

“You do, eh?” 

“Yes, sir, and I know Dr. Rybold’s extract is made 
from precisely the same formula, only from pure ma- 
terials instead of the vile and adulterated ingredients old 
Jenkinson uses.”’ 

“Tts made from the same formula, is it?’ 

“Exactly the same.” 

“You lying old ignoramus, how do you know what it’s 
made of?” 

“How do I know, you*insulting old scoundrel? I’m Dr. 
Rybold, sir!” 

“Tam glad I have found you out, you infernal villain. 
Iam Dr. Jenkinson!’’—Chicago Tribune. 





Look Here, Friend, Are You Sick? 


Do you suffer from Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Sour Stom- 
ach, Liver Complaint, Nervousness, Lost Appetite, Bil- 
liousness, Exhaustion or Tired Feeling, Pains in Chest or 
Lungs, Dry Cough, Nightsweats or any form of Con- 
sumption? If so, send to Prof. Hart, 88 Warren St., New 
York, who will send you free, by mail, a bottle of Flora 
plexion, which is a sure eure. Send to-day. 





Northern Pacific 


RAILROAD LANDS 


OR SALE. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Company has a large quantity of very productive and desirable 


AGRICULTURAL AND GRAZING LANDS 


for sale at LOW RATES and on EASY TERMS. These lands are located along the line in the States and 
Territories traversed by the Northern Pacific Railroad as follows: 





In Minnesota, - - Upwards of 1,450,000 Acres 
In North Dakota, - - a 6,700,000 Acres 
In Montana, - ~ ” 17,600,000 Acres 
In Northern Idaho, . - ” 1,750,000 Acres 
In Washington and Oregon, - . 9,750,000 Acres 


AGGREGATING OVER 


3'7,0CO0,COO Acres. . 


These lands are for sale at the LOWEST PRICES ever offered by any railroad company, ranging chiefly 


FROM $1.25 TO $6 PER ACRE 
For the best Wheat Lands, the best diversified Farming Lands, and the best Grazing Lands now open for settlement. 
In addition to the millions of acres of tow priced lands for sale by the Northern Pacific R. R. Co., on easy terms, 
there is still a larger amount of Government lands lying in alternate sections with the railroad lands, open for entry, 
free, to settlers, under the Homestead, Pre-emption and Tree Culture laws. 


TERMS OF SALE GF NORTHERN PACIFIC R. R. LANDS. 


Agricultural land of the company east of the Missouri River, in Minnesota and North Dakota, are sold chiefly at 
from $4 to $6 per acre, Grazing lands at from $38 to $4 aad acre, and the preferred stock of the company will be 
received at par in payment. When lands are purchased on five years’ time, one-sixth stock or cash is required at 
time of purchase, and the balance in five equal annual po entsin stock or cash, with interest at BS ct. 

The price of agricultural lands in North Dakora west of t issouri River, ranges chietly from $3 to $3.50 per 
acre, and grazing lands from $1.25 to $2.50 per acre. In Montana the price ranges chiefly from $3 to $5 per 
acre for agricultural land, and from $1.25 to $2.50 per acre for grazing lands. If purchased on five years’ 
time, one-sixth cash, and the balance in five equal annual cash payments, with interest at 7 per cent. per annum. 

The price of agricultural lands in Washington and Oregon ranges chiefly from $2.60 to $6 per acre. If purchased 
on five | carl time, one-fifth cash. Atend of first year the interest only on the unpaid amount. One-fifth of prin- 
cipal and interest due at end of each of next four years. Interest at 7 per cent. per annum. 

On Ten Years’ Time. ; Actual settiers can purchase not to exceed 320 acres of agricultural land in Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon oun ten years’ time at 7 per cent. interest, one-tenth 
cash at time of purchase and balance in nine equal annual payments, beginning at the end of the second year At 
the end of the first year the interest only is requiied to be paid. Purchasers ont e ten-years’ credit plan are required 
to settle on the land purchased and to cultivate and improve the same. 


For prices of lands and town lots in Minnesota, North Dakota and Montana, Eastern Land district of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, apply to A. G. POSTLETHWAITE, Gen’! Land Agt., St. Paul, Minn. 


For prices of lands and town lots in Washington, Idaho and Oregon, Western land district of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, apply to PAUL SCHULZE, Gen’! Land Agt., Tacoma, Wash. 


WRITE FOR PUBLICATIONS. 


DO THIS ! Send for the following named illustrated publications, containing sectional land 
; * maps, and describing the finest large bodies of fertile AGRICULTURAL AND 
GRAZING LANDS now open for settlement in the United States. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad vee vd mail free to all applicants the following Illustrated Publications, con- 
taining valuable maps, and describing Minnesota, North ota, Montana, Idaho, Washington ani Uireguon. They 
describe the country, the soil, climate and productions; the agriculture and grazing areas; the mineral districts and 
timbered sections; the cities and towns; the free Government lands; the low-priced railroad lands for sale, and the 
natural advantage which the Northern Pacific country offers to settlers. The publications contain a synopsis of the 
United States land laws, the terms of sale of railroad lands, rates of rare for settlers, and freight rates for household 
goods and emigrant movables. The publications referred to are 28 follows: 


A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF NORTH DAKOTA, showing the Government lands open to settlers, and 
those taken up, and the railroad lands for sale and those sold in the district covered by the map. It contains 
descriptive matter concerning the country, soil, climate and productions, and the large areas of unsurpassed agri- 
ealtural and pastoral lands adapted to diversified farming in connection with stock raising. 
SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF EASTERN WASHINGTON AND NORTHERN IDAHO, showing the 
rs to this pane a eee ae ms _ aa yon neg er lands, a ange ptr ted vee mr t- 
r c country. 8 region contains large areas 0 e cultural lands 
and grazing ranges, rich mineral districts and valuable bodies of timber. — 
A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF WESTERN AND CENTRAL WASHINGTON, #nowing the unoccupied 
cluding the Puners Ae pom > P ee = and unsold railroad lands, in Central and Western Washington, in- 
on, W esc 
snd tee navdeninanhnad euadteer —— ve matter concerning the a timber regions, mineral districts 
A MUTATED MAP, honing | - ny p var vd the erneen Pacific R. R. Co., and the Government ores in 
po Po pee iy y P, escriptions 0: e country, its grazing ranges, mineral districts, forests 
ALSO SECTIONAL LAND MAPS OF DISTRICTS IN MINNESOTA. 


(When writing for publications, include the names and addresses of acquai 
sent to them also. ‘ cquaintances, and publications will be 


WRITE FOR PUBLICATIONS ~—The7, xe illustrated and contain | valuable maps _and descriptive matter, and are 
and the Northern Pacific country, address ee. eS ee Pee eee 


P. B. GROAT, 
General Emigration Agent, 


or CHAS. B. LAMBORN, 


Land Commissioner, 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 
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A LITTLE NONSENSE. 


Wiggins—Has Riggins settled down any?” 
Jiggins—“Yes, I think he has by this time; he’s been 
buried about three weeks.”’ 





Elephants have been known to live to the age of four 
hundred years. 

Moral—Young man do not be in too much of a hurry to 
see the elephant. He’ll keep. 





GLAD He Wasn’t A Twin.—“There is one thing, dear 
mamma, about your charming little boy which pleases 
me particularly,” said the visitor, who had patiently 
submitted to having his corns 
trampled and his whiskers pull- 
ed out by young hopeful. “And 
that is?’ smiled mamma. “Dear 
madam, that he is not a twin.” 





Usher (at reception in Chica- 
g0, pompously as Mr. Foot and 
daughters enter)—“Mr. Foot and 
the Misses Feet!’’ 

And yet they say Chicago has 
no culture. 





Guide (showing places of his- 
toric interest)—“It was in this 
room that Washington received 
his first commission.” 

Mr. Einstein—“His first com- 
mission! Ish dot so?” 

Guide—“Yes, sir, it is a fact.” 

Mr. Einstein-—-“Vot percentage 
ov commission did he get?"’ 





Juvenile Customer (doubtful): 
“I’m afraid you havn’t any rib- 
bon of the kind I want. Mamma 
said I must be sure to ask for 
mouse color.”’ 

Salesman (equal to the emer- 
gency, producing a bolt of flery 
red ribbon)—“That’s what this 
is—crushed mouse color. How 
many yards?” 





“Tf,” said a down-town school 
teacher toa very bad littie girl 
in school, “if you don’t behave 
yourself I'll write a note to your father.” “Well,” said 
the little child, “if you write a note to my father my 
mother will get jealous.”’ 





Mrs. Watts—What a sweet child your Willie is. He’s 
a perfect little angel, [ think.’”’ Mrs. Potts: “No, not 
quite. He takes after his father in some of his ways.” 





When Pope his harp attuned to lofty flight, 
And sang these words, “Whatever is is right,” 
He never had smelled a dude's vile cigarette, 
You bet. 





Mrs. Newmarried—“ Which one of your friends has had 
triplets born to him?” Mr. Newmarried: “None of them, 
my dear. Why?’ Mrs. Newmarried: “Nothing, only I 
heard you say ia your sleep, ‘Got three of a kind, have 
you? Well, that beats me.’”’ 


va 


CONSULTATION IN A RESTAURANT. 


Old Party. who hopes to get medical advice for nothing—‘Ah, Doctor, 
how lucky that I meet you. I havea wretched cold. What would you 


advise me to take?” 
Doctor—“Take a handkerchief.” 
Old Party—“And if that is not enough?” 
Doctor—“Take two handkerchiefs.” 











Tae Retort DiscourRAGtnGe —Young Mr. Larkins wish- 
ed to rent a type-writer, and a pretty young woman glibly 
explained the merits of several tohim. After making 
his choice he said, facetiously: “Are you to let with the 
machine?” ‘No,’ she replied curtly, “I am to let alone.” 


AN UNPLEASANT CusToM.—“Mamma,” said Miss Pene- 
lope Waldo of Boston, “I don’t like that Mr. Breezy from 
the West whom we met last night. He is extremely un- 
couth,.” “How,” inquired the old lady. “We were dis- 
cussing riding, and he said that he rarely used a saddle 
and rode bare-back on almost all occasions. Of course 
one can dispense with a saddle if he wishes, but for any- 
body to ride about in his bare back is unnecessarily 
Western.” And the old lady thought so too. 





FATAL HARMONY. 


Amiable Parent—“So you want to marry my daughter. Have you any ex- 
pectations in the way of property?” 

Suitor—‘‘None whatever.” 

Amiable Parent—“Neither has my daughter. Take her and be happy.” 


Gohard—“‘So old Judge is dead. Did he leave many re- 
lations?”’ 

Golightly—“‘Yes, they are all left. He bequeathed his 
entire fortune to the church.” 





BEGINNING TO TELL ON Him.—City Cousin: “How’s 
your father, James?” Country Cousin: “Father isn’t 
very well.” City Cousin: “He must be getting along in 
years?” Country Cousin: Only eighty-nine last spring.” 
City Cousin: ‘*‘What seems to be the matter with him?” 
Country Cousin: ‘“Can’t just say; I guess farming’s be- 
ginning to tell on him.” 





“T will marry you, Mr. Kaw, only on one condition.” 
“Name it!’ eagerly responded the young man. “I’ll sub- 
mit to anything!’ “That we make our home with papa 
is St. Louis,” said the beautiful maiden, softly. Witha 
despairing groan the Kansas City young man groped his 

way to the door and left her presence 
forever. She had asked too much. 





Shex(between the acts)—“Where are 
you going?” He: “Out toseea man for 
a moment.” She: “Is he going to buy 
it, or are you!” 





Mrs. Jason—“‘What a poor spirited 
creature you are, Jehel. I wish you 
would be either a man or a mouse.” 
Mr. Jason—“I wish I wasa mouse. I’d 
make you climb the bedpost in a holy 
minute.” 





“Force, gentlemen,” said the profes- 
sor, “and power are not always found 
in large bodies. Sometimes the smallest 
things will be more powerful than great 
ones. Can you give me an illustration, 
Mr. Blowitin?’ “The ace of trumps, 
sir,’’ replied the student. 





Old Guzzler, while traveling through 
Italy, was pestered out of his life by 
beggars. When he reached Pisa he 
went to see the Leaning Tower. After 
gazing at the tower for a moment he 
exclaimed: “Yes, you’re very polite, 
d— you, and you can bow to me as 
much as you want to, but you won’t 
get one infernal eent.” 





Galenic Medical Institute, 


(Nearly Oppesite Pioneer Press Building.) ‘ 
67 East Third Street, - - ST. PAUL, MINN, 


Established in 1861 for the cu 
PRIVATE, NERVOUS, and Cupane 
DIsEASES, including 8 rmatorrhea 
or Seminal Weakness, Nervous debil- 
Ss 7, Lmpotenoy, Syphilis, Gonorrhea 

ure, icocele, Hydroce 
Diseases of Women, ie te 
e physic: of this old an 

ble Institute especially treat fy 
above diseases—are regular grad 
—and guarantee a cure in every case 
undertaken, and may be consulted 
personally or by letter. 


Sufferers from any of those ailments, befo 
others, should understand their ee and the lane 
improved treatment adopted by our Institute, by reading 


our books. 

THE SECRET MONITOR and Guide to Health. 
vate Medical Treatise on the above diseases with Che 
Anatomy and Physiology ot the Sexual System, in Health 
and Disease, containing nearly 300 pages and numerous 
illustrations, sent to any address on receipt of reduced 
price, only Twenty Cents, or value in one or two cent 
stamps. mphiets and chart of questions for stating 

‘All business strict] fidential. Office 

usiness stric confidenti: ho 

8 A. M. to 6:00 P. M., Sundays excepted. eo Cae 

Address letters thus: GALENIC IN 

St. PauL, MINN. 


DR. BRINLEY, 


VANDERBURGH BLOCK, Hennepin Avenue, Corner 
Fourth Street, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
Regularly graduated and legally qualified: long en- 
in Chronic, Nervous and Skin Dineases. A frien 

costs nothing. If inconvenient to visit the city for 
treatment, medicines sent by mail or express, free from 
observation. Curable cases guaranteed. If doubt exists 
we say so. Hours—10 to 12 a.Mm., 1 to4and7 to8P.M.; 
Sundays,2to3p.m. If you cannot come state case by 


mail. 
Organic Weakness, Fai 

NERVOUS DEBILITY, {reece Taree railing 
Physical Decay, arising from Indiscretion, Excess or Ex- 
posure, producing some of the following effects: Nerv- 
ousness, Debility, Dimness of Sight, Self-distrust, De- 
fective Memory, Pimples on the Face, Aversion to So- 
ciety, Loss of Ambition, Unfitness to Marry, Melancholy, 
Dyspepsia, Stunted Development, Loss of Power, Pains 
in the back, etc., are treated with unparalleled success, 
Safely, privately, speedily. 


F x 
BLOOD AND SKIN DISEASES, 42 Forms, a+- 


Nose, Throat, Skin and Bones, Blotches, Erup- 
tions, Acne, Eczema, Old Sores, Ulcers, Painful 
Swellings from whatever cause, positively and forever 
driven from the system, by means of safe, time-tested 
remedies. Stiff and swollen joints and rheumatism, the 
result of blood poison, positively cured. 


KIDNEY AND URINARY COMPLAINTS, Sirotic 


too Frequent or Bloody Urine, Unnatural Discharges 
Promptly Cured. Catarrh, Throat, Nose, Lung Diseases, 
Constitutional and Acquired Weaknesses of both Sexes 
treated successfully. 

It is self-evident that a physician payi rticular at- 
tention to a class of cases attains great skill. 

Every known application is resorted to and the proven 
good remedies of all ages and countries are used. No ex- 
periments are made. a 

Superfluous Hair Permanently Removed. 

°¥REE—Pamphiet and Chart of Questions sent free to 
our address. All Consultations, either by maikor ver- 

bal, are regarded as strictly confidential, and are grea 

perfect privacy. DR. BRINLEY, Minneapolis, 


Cottage Grove Stock Farm. 











, JOHN ZELCH, Proprietor, 
Tied 2 Cottage Grove, Minn., 
Importer and Breeder of 


ENGLISH SHIRE 


AND 


ms PERCHERON HORSES. 


My first importation for 1889 arrived in August. Come 
and see my horses or write for particulars. Easy terms 
given. Cottage grove is ten miles from St. Paul and four 
miles from St. Paul Park, on C. B. & N. and C., M. & St. P. 
Railways. > Trains eve our. . 

Also Shetland Ponies for Sale. 















NORTH SEA PORPOISE 


Men’s Genuine Porpoise Hide Shoes, price 87.00, out- 

wear all others. We sell the best $3.50 Men's Cn 

Shoe in the U.S. Sent C. O. D. on ~ yf tee to any 
LOVERING, The Shoeman, 

St. PAUL, MINN. 


“DOWN WITH HIGH PRICES.” . 





A $65 Sewing Machine............ aaeecdcnaeseee 
A 500-lb. Platform Scales...................- 10.00 
& Sze Top B Ipaazatenssestoroowenasoyeses - 66.00 
-Ton Wagon Scales..............+ Cikiscuen 2 
A $40 Seer 5b 6066b00s~nsessedeescel ae 
A4315B ETM BNG 000.0 90 0s6 000090 weohone eee 5 
A 240 lb. Scoop and Platform Scales...... -00 
A 4-lb. Family or Store Scales............. ‘ 


1,000 other articles in same proportion. Catalogue free, 
t 
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THOMAS PROSSER & SON, 9 On ponaugnd se 
al beanies % se traKt BEST RESULTS 
a at nee : For Every Variety of Service, 








ESTABLISHED BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, cat NNUAL 


PHILADELPHIA, U. 8. A. 


BURNHAM, PARRY, WILLIAMS & CO., Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Locomotive Engines, 


Adapted to every variety of service, and built accurately to Standard Gauges, and Tem- 
plates. Like parts of different Engines of same class pérfectly interchangeable. 


Passenger and Freight Locomotives. Mine Locomotives. Narrow Gauge Locomotives, 
Noiseless Motors and Steam Cars for Street Railways, Eto. 


ALL WORK THOROUGHLY GUARANTEED. 





The Cary-Ogden Co., 


Successrrs to CARY, OGDEN & PARKER, 
CHICAGO, 
Manufacturers 


Highest Grades of 
PAINTS AND COLORS 
on the Market 
FOR EXTERIOR AND INTERIOR DECORATION. 


Descriptive circulars on application. 





MONARCH 


Gasoline Stoves and Ranges, 


MADE BY 


THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE: C0 


Chicago, Illinois. 


Corbett, Failing & Co., 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


Hardware, Iron and Steel, 


AGENTS FOR 


Dupont’s Gunpowder, 
81 and 83 Front Street. 





OREGON. 





IF YOU WANT 


Special Numbers 


containing illustrated artic- 
a on the eee cities or 
W romtome of the North hp me 
be ington, n, ho, 
ntana, Dako Minn 
Manitoba or Wiscdnein-antth the onpnenent tion for 
settlement and business they now present, send us 15 
cents in postage stamps and name the particular locality 
you wish iOuseaeion about. Address 
THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, St. Paul, Minn. 








AIR@ REMOVED 


Permanently, root and branch, in fiveminutes, without pain, 
discoloration Nea with ** Pilla Solvene.” Sealed 
ulars, 6c. Wileox Specific Co., Phila., Pa. 








NATHAN MANUFACTURING CO., 


92 & 94 Liberty St., New York. 
147 & 149 Van Buren St., Chicago. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


“Volunteer” & “Nathan” Sight- 
feed Lubricators, 


Gresham Automatic Re-starting, 


AND 


Monitor and Friedmann Injectors. 


Patent Self-Acting Lubricators and Oilers ot all Kinds. 


For sale by all first-class Machine Supply Houses, 





“VOLUNTEER” GRESHAM AUTOMATIC Send to Headquarters for Illustrated Catalogue, 
LUBBICATOR. RE-STARTING INJECTOR. 
LEFFHL'S These Wheels are designsd for all purposes 


where limited quantities of water and high heads are utilized 
and are guaranteed to give MORE POWER with LESS 
WATER than ANY OTHER WHEEL MADE. : 

Estimates furnished on ap- 
plication, for Wheels specially 
built and adapted to suit any 
particular case, 

Fine Illustrated Catalogue 
sent free. 

Address the Manufacturers. 


JAS. LEFFEL & 00., 
Springfield, Obie, 


Or 110 Liberty St., N. Y. 


IMPROVED TURBINE 


Mining Water Wheel, 

















REFINED OLS 
AND GASOLINE, 


of bestilluminating oils 





LUBRICATING OILS. 


Extra Diamond Valve 
Oil. Diamond Cylinder 
Oil. Imperial hine 
Oil. Diamond EF 
Oil. Kasterine Oil. 

tor Oil. 
oi of 30° to M2 
Amber. Also “Zz 


Dark Filtered 


Re: Ratinaes of Petroleum and its Products. 
Railroad Cylinder, Engine, Car, Coach and Signal Oils a Specialty. 















































JNO. S. M. NEILL, 


Real Estate and 


Special Attention Given to Investments for Non-residents. 
Information concerning Helena, and the opportunities for favorable Investment, 


furnished on application. 
JNO. S. M. NEILL, - 


Rooms 6 ahd 7 Ashy Building, = 


Loans. 


Population in 1884 
Population in 1889. . 


mining 
profits. There has never 





Helena, Montana, 


pe age ps oes pm ga 
The Capital City of Montana. 


5,000. Building Improvements in 1884 $100, 


-++-20,000. Building Improvements in 1889 $3,000 000” i 
Wealth per Capita $1, ayaa 


ae ¢ district 1 thi coameeaae i tment in Seal We Es om iar tain 
n the wor nvestments in ta 
been a boom or @ backset. bay joc folie. a. 


STEELE & CO., Real Estate and Investment Brokers, Broadwater ah, Me Main St. 


d of the riches il 





Tacoma, Seattle, Spokane Falls, 
WASHINGTON. 


Official election returns shows the growth of these cities 
to be as follows, viz: 
1888. 1889. 


Seattle, - - 3,571 4,560 
Tacoma, - 2,485 5,324 
Spokane Falls, 2,435 3,148 
("Make a note of this, and act accordingly. 
CAVENDER & FOWLER, 
936 Pacific Avenue, TACOMA, WASH. 


New Pocket Indexed Maps. 


Oregon, 25c; 
Washington Territory, 25c, 


Montana Territory, 25c. 
Montana, Large County, Township and Railroad, 
indexed, $1.00. 
Maps sent postpaid upon receipt of price. Address 


RAND, McNALLY & CO., 
148-154, Monroe St., Curcag¢e. 





FOR FULL INFORMATION 


In regard to any particular Section of the Northern Pacific Country, 
Rates, Routes, Tickets, Time-Tables, Ete., call on or 
address any of the eeoniae’ | Agents : 


CENERAL AND | SPECIAL ACENTS. 
A. D. CHARLTON, Asst. Genl. Pass. Agt., 121 First St., 
Portland, Or. 
James C, Ponp, Asst. Genl. Ticket Agt., St. Paul, Minn, 
B. N. Austin, Asst. Genl. Pass. Agt., St. Paul, Minn. 
Geo. R. Fircn, Gen’l. Eastern Agent, 319 Broadway, 
New York. 
Cc. B. Krnnan, Eastern Pass. Agent, 319 Broadway, 
New York. 
J. L. Harris, New England Agt., 306 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. 
BE. R. Wapsworts, Genl. Agt., 210 South Clark St., 
Chicago, Il. 
A. RogDELHEIMER, Genl. Agt., Cor. High and Chestnut 
Sts. Columbus, Ohio. 
P. GoTHuin, Gen. Agt., 132 Vine St,, 
Ohio. 
>. G. CHANDLER, Genl, Agt., Headquarters Building, 
621 Pacific Ave., Tacoma, Wash. 
. BE. Stone, Ticket Agt., 162 East Third St., St. Paul 
. F. MCNEILL, Ticket Agt., 19 Nicollet Block, Min- 
neapolis. 
. S. Dyer, Agt., Ashland, Wis. 
OHN C. ROBINSON, Ticket Agt., Duluth, Minn. 
. W. Hartman, Genl. Agt., Duluth, Minn, 
. SWINEFORD, Genl. Agt. N. P.& M. Ry., 457 Main 
St., Winnipeg, Man. 
TRAVELING PASSENCER ACENTS. 
J. Quin, 306 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
} “H. Rocers, jJRr., 47 South 3rd *St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
THos. HENRY, 154 St. James St., Montreal, Canada. 
GEo. D. TELLER, 44. Exchange St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
W. F. SHERWIN, Elmira, N. Y. 
D. W. JANow!ITz, Room 1, Jackson Place, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 
A. A, JACK, 161 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
T. D. CAMPBELL, 144 Superior St., Cleveland, Ohic, 
T. L. SHORTELL, 104 North Fourth St., St., Louis, Mo. 
O. VANDERBILT, 402 Court Ave. Des Moines, Iowa. 
S. H. MILLs, 132 Vine St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
T. S. Parry, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
OHN N. ROBINSON, 392 Broadway, Milwauxee, Wis. 
. K, STATBLER, 618 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 


J}. M. HANNAFORD, Traffic Manager. St. Paul, Minn, 
CHAS. S. FEE, Genl. Pass. and Ticket Ant. . St. Paul, Minn. 


Oo. Cincinnati, 








H. C. DRAKE, President. 


D. D. SMITH, Sec. and Treas. 


ST. PAUL MANTEL & DESK CoO., 


457 & 459 Jackson Street, St. Paul. 


Mantel, Desk and Office Fixtures, 
Marble and Encaustic Floor Tiling. 


The largest stock of Desks and Mantels in the Northwest. Send for catalogue. 





Cc. 4. BESLY 4CO., se aes lille, U. S. As 


~—seag - 
<2 "a an 
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FINE TOOLS. 


Cc. H. BESLY & CO., Chicago, Ile, U. &. A; 


Send So. stamp for illustrated Catalogue. 
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- I 
Send So. stamp for illustrated Catalogue. 





Mechanica! Drawings. 20 Years’ Experience. 


PATENTS. 


Cc. N. WOODWARD, 
Atterney, aes of Paten 
. hanical nal Expert and Counsel in Patent Cases, 
408 Drake Block, St. PAu, Mrusn. 
80 East Third Street, opp. Merchants Hotel. Box 2140. 





COAL MINES F Mag Bozeman 
and Trail Creek ol e 
rop- 


and Cooke Ci oor 

LOE on Main'St, and in, the best 
a 8 

‘VED FAR ofer. 


in the fer- 
ie be Gallatin Valley. ve 
i particulars, etc., call 
on or write to inten 
W. W. ALDERSON, Bozeman, Mont. 


WHEN 
YOU 





Formerly of M. F. Pickering & Co., 


JONES & 


| 
Fasrerick P. Jongs, 
| 
’ 
; 


Real Estate and First Mortgage Loans. 


RENTS COLLECTED. 


| Room 409 First National Bank Building. 
; 


New York and Boston. 





E. RUSSELL Brace, 
Dul 


BRACE 


DULUTH, MINN. 








City of SUPERIOR, Wisconsin 


Located at the extreme West end of Lake S 4 ; 
the farthest point ‘inland, upon the great chain Of nea 
seas, it is destined to become one of America’s great cities, 


In has grown in three years.from 1,500 
Population to 15,000, 


ELMER E. BARTON, 
Real Estate & Investments, 


Established, 1883. 
WEST SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN. 





JAMES H. AGEN, 
Real Estate and Loans. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


West SuPEnior, : f Wisconsin, 2 


0. A. NELSON & CO., 
Eveal Eistate, 


Becker Ave. and Fifth St., SUPERIOR, Wi, | 





Largest List in the city. Correspondence solicited. 


HODGSON, | 


ARCHITECT, 301 Drake Block, St. Paul. oe N 
Dulu th, Minn. West Superior, Wis. mH 








H. H. HARRISON. JOHN B. HAWLEY, * 


WATER WORES AND SEWER 
HBINGINHERIN Cc. 


HARRISON & HAWLEY, a 
Room 358 Drake Block, - - Sr. PavL. 


GOLD SEAL 
UBBER 


Boots, Belting, Hose, 
Shoes, Tubing, Horse Covers, 





LEATHER BELT AND LACING, 
COTTON BELT AND HOSE, 


131 East Third Street, ST. PAUL, 
JAMES SUYDAM, Agent, 


201 NicolletAve., MINNEAPOLIS, 
J. J, TALLMADGE, Manager. 
Beware of Imitations. Send for Price List. 








CANCER Sian tastes 











Copyright, 1890, by EB. V. Smalley. 





